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—“The Big Four’’ 


HEN you think about roofings the name Barrett comes first to 
your mind. This is because Barrett roofings are known the 


world over for quality, durability, and economy. 


Our Everlastic System of Roofings, or ‘“The Big Four,” as we call them, is described 
below. It offers a kind of roofing for every type of steep-roofed building in America. 
Ask any first-class dealer to show you the Everlastic line and you will find exactly 
what you want 

Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing 


This is our most popular line and thou- 
sands upon thousands of buildings all over 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
This is the newest thing in roofing, being 
four shingles in one. When laid they 


the country are 


weather by Everlastic 


It is tough, pliable, elastic, 


very low in price 


poms from wind and 
“Rubber” Roofing. 


durable, and 


look exactly like individual shingles and 
make a roof worthy of your very best 
buildings. Being four shingles in one, 








they save a great deal of time in laying 
and require fewer nails. Red or green 
slate surface. 


Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced Roofing 
Thisis the most beautiful and durable roll 
roofing made. It is manufactured of the 
same materials as Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ 
Roofing but has a beautiful surface of 
real crushed slate, either red or green. 
The slate not only makes a very hand- 
some roof but one that is fire-resisting 

and very durable 


BOOKLET FREE 


The Gani Company 


Chie Philadelphia Boston 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis 
Sait Lake City Seattle Peoria 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED: 
Toronto w innipes Vancouver 
Halifax, N. Sydney, N. 8. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 
These are made of the same material as 
the Slate-Surfaced Roofing (red or green) 
mentioned above but come in individual 
shingles. ‘The finished roof is far more 
beautiful than one of ordinary shingles. 





Write for booklet describing these roofings and 
als >> telling about other Barrett Specialties that 
you constantly need Address nearest office. 





Detroit 
Nashville 


Montreal St. John, N. 
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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medi- 
cines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any cond!i- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the 
advertiser to the homes of our friends. 

We ‘will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guar- 
antee covers the manufacturer's promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufac- 
turer. When you answer an advertisement refer to 


this guarantee. Page 
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From Friend to Friend 


Do you realize that nature’s advertise- 
ments are the oldest and the plainest 
and the most dependable advertisements 
to be found anywhere? 

Do you realize that man has progressed 
and prospered in proportion to his ability 
and disposition to read and study the 
advertisements that nature presents to him? 

The farmer or the farmer’s wife who 
takes the prizes at the fair and gets the 
best crops or raises the best chickens have 
studied these advertisements of nature. 

They believe in nature’s trade marks 
that identify quality in seed or in chickens 
or any of her other products. They never 
plant seed or set eggs with no ancestry or 
reputation. 

When farmers began to read nature’s 


advertisements more carfully, they quit 
planting so much dead corn. 
When farm women learned to read 


nature’s advertisements, they eliminated 
infertile eggs without waiting three weeks 
to find out whether or not they would 
hatch. 

Nature standardizes all her operations. 
She places that little germ in the same 
place in every good grain of corn. She 
gives it a certain definite and easily dis- 
tinguishable appearance, so that if the 
farmer has studied nature’s advertise- 
ments at all carefully he will know whether 
nature has trademarked a grain as live and 
strong and sure to grow, or weak or dead 
and incapable of producing a stalk with 
an ear on it. 

The same thing is true with the eggs. 
Nature’s advertisement will tell the farm 
woman positively whether an egg is hatch- 
able or not long before the hen or the in- 
cubator has wasted three weeks on a batch 
that is infertile. 

Most people who make a failure of their 
crops or their hatches of chickens can trace 
their failure to the fact that they could not 
read nature’s perfectly plain advertise- 
ments or that they did not act on what 
they did read. 

The successful farmer or the successful 
chicken raiser reads the advertisements 
of nature. They study them. They rely 
on them. They discard the seed or the egg 
that does not carry nature’s trade mark 
of life and vitality. 

Every advertiser in Successful Farming 
is following the good example set by nature. 
He has standardized his product. He has 
trademarked it so that it can be known and 
recognized. 

He has announced the merits of his 
product if his advertising just as nature 
announces the future delivery of a good 
ear of corn when she sends forth a strong 
healthy stalk of rich green color. 

When you plant corn or set eggs of a 
strain that for generation after generation 
has, produced well, you are Yauch more 
certain of satisfactory results than if you 
used seed or eggs from stock that had no 
established reputation. 

The same thing is true of merchandise. 
The product with a definitely established 
reputation, backed by Successful Farm- 
ing’s guarantee of the honesty and square 
dealing of each of its advertisers, is safe 
and certain and economical because serv- 


iceable. 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
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that’s what you get in the Fisk Cord. 
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WHY WE MUST SAVE MORE WHEAT 


Less Wheat on Your Table Means More Soldiers at the Front 


By A. H. SNYDER 


with no wheat. For periods of four or 





HE wheat situation is today the 
most serious situation in the food 


five years at a stretch no wheat was 


supply of the world. The Food - : known to the people of New England. 
\dministration has appealed to the peo- As the democracies of the Many people ask why we do not send 
ple of this country to cut their con- world stand with arms in corn to the Allies who are in such dire 


sumption of wheat in half. Our Allies 
need every kernel of wheat in the United 
States and Canada, and they need it 
before any new crop can possibly be 
harvested. They will get along on a por- 
tion of their needs, but even to give 
them what they must have, we must eat 
less wheat. 

It may be just a little hard for you to 
understand how the amount of wheat 
that you eat has anything to do with the 
number of soldiers that this country has 
at the fighting front, but in reality it does 
have a direct bearing upon that very 
problem. The fact that Germany has 
started her big drive in northern France 


backs.’’ 





their hands to protect the 
rights they have wrung from 
the ages, there is urgent need 
for every blade of wheat and 
dagger of corn that can be 
made to break thru the free 
soil of America. Bread and 
meat mean strength for the 
arm that smites; cotton 
means food for the cannon 
and clothes for the soldiers’ 


need of food. There are two or three 
reasons why we must send them wheat 
rather than corn. In the first place, the 
two months following April Ist is the 
germinating season for corn and it will 
not stand shipment across the Atlantic 
during that period. Wheat is a durable 
grain and is the one grain that we have 
that will stand shipment. The Allies 
are already using some thirty to forty 
percent of corn in their bread, and this 
percentage cannot be increased. ‘There 
is only about one-half as much wheat 
flour in the bread our Allies are eating 
now, as there is in the war bread which 
we have been asked to eat in the past. 

Bread made from wheat will keep moist 








and it has become necessary to rush our 
troops to the front as rapidly as possible 
is the principal reason that the people of this country are asked 
to eat less wheat. 

Here is the situation. The Allies asked us to send them 
95,000,000,000 bushels of wheat by*the end of March. We were 
able to do this by the people of the country limiting themselves 
somewhat in the use of wheat and wheat products. We were 
able to send this 95,000,000,000 bushels even tho it was con- 
siderably more than we had thought in the past could be spared. 

The Allies had depended on securing great quantities of wheat 
from South America. They had even purchased large quantities 
n Argentina where there is a surplus of more than a 100,000,000 
bushels. If it were possible to get that wheat across the water, 
it would not be necessary for the people ofthis country to limit 
themselves in the amount of bread they eat. The big problem, 
however, is the question of supplying ships to transport the 
many things that must be carried to France. Every available 
vessel is needed for carrying men, munitions, food, and war sup- 
plies, 

lt requires more than twice as much ship tonnage to move 
wheat from Argentina to European ports, as it does from this 
country. A ship could carry a cargo of wheat to the Allies 
and also earry a cargo of munitions across the water in the same 
time that the same ship could move a cargo of wheat from 
\rgentina to a European port. The necessity for transportin 
cur troops to the front more rapidly than had been anticipated: 
and the additional shipping tonnage necessary to keep them 
supplied with food, clothing, and munitions has made it im 
sible for the Allies to obtain the enormous quantities of wheat 
which they had already purchased in Argentina. The ships 
which it had been planned to use in transporting wheat, are 
being used in moving the materials which our soldiers must 
have to enable them to live and fight. 

The Wheat Situation 

It will help some to understand the situation, if we consider 
the actual amount of wheat which is available. On March Ist, 
the stock of wheat on farms amounted to approximately 
111,272,000 bushels. From this about 33,120,000 bushels must 
be set aside for seeding of spring wheat, leaving an available 
balance for marketing, and still remaining in the farmers’ 
hands, of 73,152,000 bushels. On the same date the stocks of 
wheat in commercial hands were 65,693,000 bushels. This gave 
« total supply of wheat available for food purposes of 147,845,- 
000 bushels. 

lour stocks at mills totaled 10,202,000 bushels. In addition 

re was a visible supply of flour at terminal elevators of 
15,364,500 bushels. 

Chis gave_a total of wheat and flour stocks on March Ist, of 

175,411,500 bushels. From this supply the United States must 
‘d our own people and share with the Allies, who require of 
- 75,000,000 bushels between March Ist and harvest. ring 

same period this nation normally consumes 200,000,000 
hels of wheat. 

lo send to the Allies their requirements is viewed as a military 

ssity at Washington. This will leave available for home 
umption 101,411,500 bushels or about one-half of what is 
normally used. 

it will not be hard for the people of this country to get along 

ith considerably less wheat if they only make up their minds 
to do-so. It will require some rearrangement of our regular 
plin of eating, but so far as nutritive qualities are concerned it 
is hot a serious problem. Wheat is not superior to oats, corn, 
or rice in nutritive value and we have ample quantities of these 
cruins for our use. People of this country have lived on corn 

‘or considerable periods in the past and can do so again. For 

tirce years the southern states lived and put up a good fight 


a 


and sweet longer than any other kind 
of bread, and it is absolutely necessary that a large proportion 
of the food provided for our armies and the armies of our Allies 
should be made of wheat flour rather than from flour made from 
some of the wheat substitutes or other cereals. Corn is being 
sent to our allies but they are not accustomed to its use and do 
not have mills for grinding. Corn meal will not keep under the 
moist atmosphere incident to shipment across the ocean. 

What Will the Harvest Be? 

If the season is favorable, the seriousness of the situation 
will be over when the next harvest arrives. In the meantime, 
it is the duty of everyone to cut his ordinary ration of wheat in 
half, and in many cases even a greater saving can well be 
effected. To do so is no hardship at all compared to the sacri- 
fices our Allies are making for the same cause for which we are 
“ghting. Every allied soldier that is supported and kept on the 
battle line means just one less of our American boys which it will 
be necessary to send to the front before the victory is won. 

Public eating places and clubs have been put under stringent 
regulations; retailers have been requested to cut down the vol- 
umes of their sales of wheat flour; bakers were told to reduce the 
size of loaves; manufacturers, using wheat products for non-food 

urposes, have been ordered to cease using them. An appeal 
has been made to every first class hotel to abolish the use of 
wheat and wheat products until next harvest. 

The Food Administration recognizes the fact that the alee 
ity of men who eat at hotels should be expected to limit their 
what ration considerably more than men who work on the farm 
or in the factory. It is entirely possible, however, for people 
engaged in all kinds of work to eat considerably less wheat than 
they have been accustomed to eating, and quite a little more of 
other things, and e ience no bad results. 

The real burden of saving wheat or other kinds of food stuff 
falls upon the housewife. The trouble and the inconvenience 
which she experiences in her baking, and the preparation of 
dishes for the table, is about all the inconvenience there is to 
the program which it is necess for us to carry out in these 
unusual times. The man of the house is not affected at all ex- 
cept that he must adapt his appetite to foods which taste a little 
different from those he has been accustomed to eat. If there is 
a tendency to find fault, just think for a few minutes of the ty 
of food and the limited quantity of food upon which our Allies 
have had to live for years. Compared with their food problem, 
the problem of feeding the people in this country is as nothing. 
They are fighting the same battle we are fighting and they 
have been fighting it for years. 

Just now it is a question of either saving wheat or of not 
being able to send our soldiers across as rapidly as they are 
urgently needed. Every shipment of wheat that we send from 
our ports, we save two ships from Argentina. Every time we 
save a ship, we save building a ship. Every time we save a 
ship, we save the transport and the supply of one regiment of 
American soldiers. Our soldiers are needed at the front just as 
rapidly as we can get them there, and the more ships we can 
save from the long trip from Argentina, the more ships we will 
have to carry our soldiers across and keep them supplied with 
the things they must have to carry on their strenuous work. 

To eat a little less wheat and a little more of other grain is 
such a trifling matter compared with what our thousands of 
boys at the front are doing, that it should not be necessary to 
more than ask American people to do it, and it should be done. 
We can rest assured that the boys who do the fighting will do 
their full duty regardless of how much inconvenience it costs 
them. Just now one of the duties of the folks at home is to 

save wheat. There must be no slackers in the home trenches 


if we are to win. 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORS AT THE FRONT 
8 you read this issue of your paper, Mr. Meredith, Publisher 
and Managing Editor of Successful Farming, and Mr. 
Secor, Editor, are probably ‘‘somewhere in France.”” They are 
members of a special commission sent from this coyntry on 
request of the English government, and they have landed 
safely in Europe. 

Before very long they will be able to give our readers first- 
hand information about conditions prevailing in the war swept 
natipns and about the life and death struggle which is deciding 
whether or not there will be a safe place in this world for 
liberty-loving and peace-loving people. They will see with their 
own eyes whether or not the reports of Hun barbarity published 
in the American press are “English lies,” as our pro-German 
subscribers declare. 

If it is their good fortune to get back, they will have a message 
of vital interest to American farmers. 

A NATIONAL DAIRY CONFERENCE 
O important an institution as the dairy cow must be main- 
tained and increased or people themselves will soon begin 
to suffer the consequences. It has been conclusively demon- 
strated that milk is not only one of the most economic foods, but 
that it contains substances vital to the health and development 
of human beings which no other food contains. 

Plans for promoting the best interests of the dairy industry 
were discussed at a two-day conference which was arranged 
for by Successful Farming. The leaders in every phase of the 
dairy business and its allied interests participated in this ex- 
change of ideas and contributed their counsel regarding the 
best methods for meeting the unusual conditions arising from 
the unsettled times thru which our country is passing. 

In this issue and succeeding issues our readers will be given 
the benefit of the information obtained from this dairy confer- 
ence. Such conferences with those who are recognized as 
authorities in various lines of industry constitute one of the 
methods whereby Successful Farming obtains for its readers the 
very information and advice obtainable. More about 
this conference will be found on page 10. 


best 


ALWAYS SOMEBODY’S TOES 
NCLE SAM can’t put his foot down without treading on 
somebody's toes. The reason is that we have so many and 
diverse interests. If he tries to apply a law for the common 
good, some special interests, small in number or restricted to 
certain localities, are sure to suffer. 

For example, the Food Administration put a restriction on 
selling hens for a short time. The purpose was to prevent the 
sacrifice of any that might be used in egg production. In New 
York alone there were about two million hens less this spring 
than last, with a corresponding loss of about fourteen million 
dozen eggs. Owing to the scarcity and high price of feed, the 
eastern poultrymen were selling off their hens because it was a 
The New England and eastern states poultrymen 
Many depend upon mar- 

Hence they were hard 


losing game. 
do not raise their own poultry feed. 
keting soft broilers just at that time. 
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COMMENT 
hit when prevented by the Food Administration from selling 
their stock. This order did no particular injury to the farmers 
of the west and central states where they raise their feed, and 
largely make poultry a side line to clean up farm waste. In 
general, the ruling brought about much good by holding on the 
farms many late hatched pullets and hens which were nearly 
ready for spring laying. 

The same condition prevailed last year when the price of 
wheat was fixed at $2.20. In a certain section the season had 
been off for wheat and the yield was so low that the wheat grow- 
ers lost money even at $2.20. Certain mantfacturers have been 
hit by restrictions that aimed to be for the common good. 

These are war times. Business cannot be normal. Sacrifice 
must be made in every line of effort to keep the Huns from 
tramping out the last vestige of human liberty and making 
slaves of conquered people. 
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WHEN PRICES ARE TOO HIGH 
ERP is a vast difference between prices that are high and 
prices that are too high. After all, prices are merely relative 
as to whether they are high or low. The real question is how 
much can be obtained for what a person has to give in exchange. 
If aman has hogs, horses, butter, wheat, corn, hay or other prod- 
ucts of the farm and needs plows, manure spreaders, cultivators, 
binders, harness or what not, the price of the products he has 
to sell or the products he must buy are high or low in proportion 
to the amount of one product required to purchase a given 
amount of another product. If it takes eight hogs of a given 
weight to purchase a manure spreader of a certain size and make, 
wherein is the difference whether the hogs sell for 7 cents a 
pound and the manure spreader for $75 or the hogs for 14 cents 
a pound and the spreader for $150? 

As a matter of fact, the average price of hogs for the five 
years preceding our entrance into the war was 7 cents. It took 
eight two-hundred pound hogs to buy a manure spreader. 
With the prices now prevailing, eight two-hundred pound hogs 
will sell for enough to buy the same spreader at its increased 
price, and there will be a surplus of almost $100. 

The average price of wheat for the five years before we entered 
the war was 88 cents. It took ninety bushels to buy an $80 
grain drill. Sell ninety bushels of wheat now and you will have 
more than $60 surplus after purchasing the drill. 

The mere fact that it requires more dollars to purchase a 
given article than it did a few months or years ago does not prove 
conclusively that it is more costly. It is only by comparing the 
cost of one article with the cost of other articles that it is possible 
to determine whether or not its price has unduly advanced. 

There is much complaint of prices being too high or too low. 
Some of the complaint is justifiable and some of it is not. In 
the extremely unusual times thru which we are passing, it is 
inevitable that the prices of some commodities should get out of 
their proper relatian to other commodities. In such case: there 
is good ground for complaint. 

There is no better method for determining whether the price 
for a given article is too high or too low than by comparing 
it with the price of other articles. If it requires more bushels 
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of ¢orn, wheat, or oats, or more hogs or cattle to buy a given 

rticle or to hire a certain amount of labor, than it did five 
vears ago, then either the price of the article or the labor has 
increased too much or the price of the farm products has not 
increased enough. 

By making such comparisons it is possible to detect the com- 
modities whose prices are not in the proper relation to the prices 
of other commodities. It is not possible to do so by merely 
considering the number of dollars for which an article is bought 
or sold. 


UNUSUAL SERVICE 
N times like these it is necessary for all of us to do things 
which we are not accustomed to doing. There are thousands 
of men who a few years ago had no thought of ever being any- 
thing but farmers, lawyers, bankers, etc., who are today serving 
as Soldiers. It was necessary to train these men for their new 
work with the utmost haste. 

To supply the labor required to keep the farms producing it 
vill be necessary to train men and boys for that kind of work. 
'armers are the men who will have to do most of the training, 

ist as the army officers must train the raw recruits. 

Thousands of boys who are not old enough for military service 
re enlisting in the Boys’ Working Reserve. They are offering 
themselves for farm service because they are anxious to do 
their part in helping to win the war. They are raw recruits at 
farm work but they have the right spirit and are as anxious to 
learn as the army recruit is to learn how to march and handle 
his rifle like the seasoned veteran. 

Farmers who have the time and ability and patience to take 
one or more of these boys on their farms and train them will 
be doing a patriotic service. The boys will learn rapidly. They 
will not be seasoned, experienced farm hands, but their work 
will be more valuable the coming season than many people 
anticipate. If the war continues for several years, and more 
of the men are required for military service, the value of having 
these thousands of boys truined for farm work can scarcely be 
estimated. 

The success of the Boys’ Working Reserve depends largely 
ipon the farmers. Theirs is the great task of training these 
raw recruits for farm work. 

THE INIQUITOUS ZONE SYSTEM 
HAT the bill passed by the last Congress placing the rates 
for postage on second-class mail matter on a zone system 
vas a War revenue measure is an erroneous impression that has 
gained credence in the minds of many people. 

Publishers pay every tax to which any kind of business is 
subject and this increase in postal rates was not proposed as 
. War revenue measure. Congressman Kitchen stated ‘‘the 
provision increasing the rates on second-class mail matter pro- 
osed is not in the nature of a tax. We propose for this provision 
o continue after the war terminates.” 

Publishers of periodicals offered the entire profits of their busi- 
ess during the war as tax revenue to Congress in place of this 


destructive legislation that means destruction of reading as well 


s of publishing. 
If you are opposed to paying higher rates for your periodicals 


than is paid for the same periodicals by those living near to the 


lace where they are published, use your influence for the 
‘peal of this unjust postal law. 


a 





PLAY FAIR, MR. LAMB 
AXP now comes some one by the name of Louis Albert 
Lamb with the accusation that farmers are not bearing 
heir full share of the war burden. In a bulletin entitled “Play 
ir, Mr. Farmer,” he says, ““The farmers have escaped all 
it a small portion of the Income Tax burden, and what is more 
) the point, they have sadly neglected the patriotic duty of 
ibseribing for the Liberty Loan Bonds.” 
Just how farmers escape paying a3 much income tax in pro- 
rtion to their incomes as any other class of people, Mr. Lamb 
ils to explain. As a matter of fact, he cannot explain such a 
itement, for farmers and every other class pay income tax 
the same rate, unless they dodge the tax and anyone who 
ows anything about taxation knows that farmers as a class 
e the least guilty. of tax dodging. 
Then, Mr. Lamb takes the portions of Maryland, Virginia, 
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West Virginia and the Carolinas outside the cities, and what he 
terms ‘‘purely agricultural counties” in Wisconsin, and draws 
his conclusions as to the iarmers of the United States as a class. 
Why does he not take the records from the poorest sections of 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and a few other cities and draw his con- 
clusions as to what the city people are doing in support of the 
war? Certainly it would be just as fair to judge the cities by 
the records of their poorer sections as it is to accuse the great 
class of American farmers on records from the sections selected 
by Mr. Lamb. 

At a time when it is vitally important that every class and 
every individual put forth his utmost effort in support of the 
various measures essential to the prosecution of the war, it is 
extremely unfortunate that every now and then a Banker 
Hulbert ora Mr. Lamb manages to obtain publicity for an unfair 
attack upon the American farmer. Fortunately the farmer is¢ 
too busy helping to win the war to give much heed to such at- 
tacks. The really serious effect of such accusations as are made 
by Mr. Lamb is the use made of them by pro-German propa- 
gandists who are trying to stir up animosity between farmers 
and city people. They make it appear that such statements 
accurately represent the attitude of city people toward the 
farmer, which is far from the truth. 


A POORLY PAID PROFESSION 

F the people engaged in any profession have just cause for 

complaint, they are the school teachers. For years they 
have received the smallest pay of any profession, considering 
the amount of training and ability required and the responsibil- 
ity entrusted to them. The war has boosted prices to unheard 
of levels, but the salaries paid teachers have increased but 
slightly. 

The latest bulletin from the U. 8. Department of Labor 
shows that staple food articles, such as almost everyone eats, 
have advanced more than fifty percent since July, 1914. Cloth- 
ing has made an even greater advance. 

During this same period, the vast majority of teachers have 
not received an increase in salary of more than $10 a month 
and many of them not more than $5 a month. The percent of 
increase given them has been a small fraction of the percent of 
increase in price of the things they must buy in order to live 

For years the teaching profession has suffered from the fact 
that those who were most capabie could not afford to refuse the 
greater remuneration and opportunities offered in other lines 
of work... Asa result, teaching has become too largely a stepping 
stone to something else. 

Under present conditions, when there is so great demand for 
labor of all kinds in practically @very activity and when good 
pay is being offered to obtain labor, it is certain that teaching 
will prove less attractive than in the past. The inevitable result 
will be that the teaching force will be filled with less capable 
teachers, unless the remuneration is made commensurate with 
other employments. 

The people who really suffer are not the teachers but the 
children. When a school board or a community accepts an in- 
ferior teacher in order to save a few dollars, they are merely 
inflicting a penalty upon their own children. 


DAIRY INTERESTS ORGANIZée 

N April 12th and 13th, at Chicago, following a two days 
conference at Des Moines, final steps were taken in the 
organization of the various dairy industries for the purpose of 
stimulating and cating a larger demand for the world’s 
foremost food product—milk. Representatives of the different 
milk producers’ associations, breeders associations, creamery- 
men, cheese and ice cream makers, dairy equipment manufac- 
turers and others to the number of nearly three hundred were 
present gnd participated in the conference. Two committees 
were appointed. ‘The first comprising three members, repre- 
senting different branches of the industry will represent the 
organization before the Food Administration at Washington. 
The other, which is composed of seven members, will have 
charge of the administration of the various plans adopted by 
the conference. The new organization, will doubtless do much 
to bring about the amelioration of conditions which threaten 
to work permanent injury at this time and wili no doubt also 
be able to do much toward the restoration of dairying and its 
allied industries to a profitable present and future basis. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


N March 21, by a vote of 49 to 18, the Senate passed the 

Gore amendment to the Agricultural appropriation bill 
fixing $2.50 as the government's price for wheat. Following this 
action to advance the price from the point of $2.20 fixed by the 
Food Administration with the President’s approval, it was 
reported that the House majority leaders had been urged by 
the President not to favor the Senate figure. At all events when 
the Agricultural bill came up in the House it did not contain 
the $2.50 wheat provision and largely on that account the bill 
was delayed. Fnends of the higher wheat price have now been 
assured that the Senate provision will be incorporated in the 
House bill. 


Plan for Executive Budget 


C' YNGRESSMAN M’CORMICK of Illinois, has introduced 
a series of bills which would provide for government ex- 
penditures on a budget plan. 

sriefly summarized, these measures would place in the hands 
of the executive the origination of both appropriations and 
revenue measures. To this end the Secretary of the Treasury 
would be required to submit to the President a complete 
and detailed estimate of the expenses of all branches of the 
government before Nov. 15 of each year. In the McCormick 
plan the consideration of the annual executive budget recom- 
mendations would be given to a “Budget Committee” of forty 
members appointed in the usual way, this committee to have 
the power to call and examine executive officers. The House 
would not have the power to increase any item in the budget 
as presented. The heads of all executive departments could be 
summoned before the House to answer questions. Further, this 
plan would do away with the various appropriations committees 
and the Committee on Ways and Means, while an auditing com- 
mittee of fifteen would be created. It would also abolish the 
useless Committees on Expenditures in Executive Departments. 

In addition to this, Mr. McCormick would take away the 
existing audit offices of each department and create the offices 
to be known as Auditor General, Assistant Auditor General 
and Solicitor of the Audit Office. All of these officers would be 
appointed by a committee composed of the Speaker of the House, 
the leader of the majority and the leader of the minority. 
Along with this plan it is also preposed to reorganize the exe- 
cutive departments in a more logical and effective manner. 


The Farm Labor Problem 
VISIT to the Labor Department disclosed an abundance 
of optimism among its forces now actively in touch with 
the farm labor situation. ‘“‘No farmer need run short of help, 
if he will deal promptly and in a businesslike way with the 
governmental agencies working on that problem,” is their hope- 
ful answer to the signs of a farm labor panic. 
\ll that is necessary for the farmer, they say, is to determine 
he number and character of laborers he will need 
and notify the nearest labor bureau. This bureau can be located 
either by writing direct to the U. S. Employment Service, 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. or by inquiring of 
the local pestmaster. By agreement with the Post Office 
Department, the 55,000 third and fourth class post offices are 
now authorized farm labor agencies. On April 8 the U. 8. 
Exmployment Services announced the opening of 13 new branch 
iffices, making a total of 160 now in operation. In about half 
of these a special farm service division hee been established. A 
veekly report is made to Washington by each of these branch 
offices as to local labor conditions and a farm labor bulletin 
giving publicity to opportunities for workers on farms every- 
here is to be issued. 
\ssistant Secretary of Labor, Louis F. Post, in an address 
\pril Ist, before the Baltimore Open Forum, asserted that 
he American farmer is the victim of publicity,” owing to the 
number of people crying that there is a great labor shortage. 
Careful surveys by the Labor Department agents indicate that, 
aside from truck gardens near Eastern centers, and in the south, 
there is no such ieahesh. In Chicago and other interior urban 
centers there are thousands of men now out of work. It is 
merely a question of publicity and cooperation. The Labor 
Department thru its agencies 1s prepared to use its “revolving 


definitely 
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fund” to assist men in traveling to points of farm labor demand. 

Farmers may not agree with his conclusi but Mr. Post 
insists that the ehief reason why men still aveid femme in certain 
sections is because of the low wages paid, long hours required 
and unsatisfactory living conditions. “It is sagnificant,”’ says 
Mr. Post, “that inthe states where wages average $50 to $70 
per month, there is no shortage of farm help. ‘The shortage re- 
orts come from the states which pay $15 to $40 per month. 
lhe degree of shortage varies with Calsoumanl wages. Never 
in history have prices for farm products been go high. Many 
farmers claim that even at present prices they are not making 
money. Be that as it may, any agreement which applies to 
the farmer applies to the farm hand also. If the farmer himself 
complains of living conditions when his market prices are 
doubled he cannot expect his employes to exist on the same old 
wage. 

“The Government is prepared to assist the farmer to the 
limit of its power. Up tothe first of the year 57 farm-labor 
offices had been established by the Labor Department. Seven- 
ty-eight more have been added. Farm labor specialists are al- 
ready on the ground in 44 of the 48 states. The Labor Depart- 
ment has solved the problem of labor for shipyards; it is pre- 
pared to deal similarly with the problem of farm labor. It is 
prepared to protect the farmer against the imroads of the 
Government contractors who sweep small areas bare of workers. 
If the farmer will do his part the Government will do its part. 
What we need now is less agitation about putting women on 
the farms, less talk about the importation of Chinese thousands 
of miles away, and more team work and mutual confidence. 
There are plenty of able bodied men in America to farm Ameri- 
can farms and the Department of Labor will see that they get 


there.” 


The Agricultural Advisory Committee 


Is March the Department of Agriculture and the Food 
Administration selected what they called an Advisory Com- 
mittee of 24, “representing producers of farm preducts and live 
stock.”” The men named were: E. 8S. Brigham, Vermont, 
Wm. F. Pratt, New York, C. J. Tyson, P Ivania, David 
R. Coker, South Carolina, Henry C. Stuart, Viginina, C. 8. 
Barrett, Georgia, David P. Massie, Ohio, Oliver Wilson, Illinois, 
D. O. Mahoney, Wisconsin, Marion Sansom, Texas, F. J. 
Hagenbarth, Idaho, N. H. Gentry, Missouri, Isaac Lincoln, 
South Dakota, J. N. Hagan, North Dakota, 'W. G. Gordon, 
‘Tennessee, W. L. Brown, Kansas, H. W. Jeffers, New Jersey, 
Eugene Funk, Illinois, Milo D. Campbell, Michigan, W. W. 
Harrah, Oregon, George C. Roeding, California, W. R. Dodson, 
Louisiana, C. W. Hunt, Iowa, and John Grattan, Colorado. 

This committee was sharply criticised in the Senate April 6, 
in connection with the wheat price fixing controversy. Senator 
Gore, Chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, Chal- 
lenged the character of these men as farmers and implied that 
they were not selected by farmers, and did not represent the 
farmers in their attitude against $2.50 wheat. 

It seems that this Advisory Committee ‘had a meeting re- 
cently, of which Senator Gore quoted a newspaper report as 
follows: “Wheat growers, general farmers, and general grain 
men, forming the Agricultural Advisory Committee, have 
determined that the price of $2.20 for wheat, set by President 
Wilson in his latest proclamation, gives the wheat producers a 
generous margin of profit.”’ 

The Senate voted a desire to know what the Advisory Com- 
mittee had been doing. It adopted the following resolution: 
“Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be directed to 
transmit to the Senate forthwith a full and unedited copy of 
the minutes, proceedings, and resolutions, enateding portions 
expunged, if any, of all meetings of the Agricultural Advisory 


Committee.” 





NCLE SAM owns a piece of property in the capital which 

is leased to the Washington Market Company for $7,500 

a year. Recently that concern leased back to the government 
a small part of it an an annual rental of $8,000—$500 more 
than they pay for all of it. Congress laughed when told of this 
incident in the rent profiteering that has hit Washington. 
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NE thing that must be realized and acknowledged is that 


a majority of our public men and the great mass of the 
nen were miStaken concerning America’s part in 
this war. 


The mistake was so general that either censure or blame would 
be out of place at this time, but a full realization of the fact will 
help to more fully understand our present duty and to more 
completely and unquestionably live up to our present obligation. 

This is not, and never has been, merely a quarrel between 
European nations. The danger to liberty and to democracy and 
to our own le is no more real today with Hindenburg 
hurling hordes of Hell-trained Huns — the allied lines in 
France than it was when benighted Belgium was ruthlessly 
crushed or when the German embassy in Washington boldly 
advertised to the world that innocent women and children could 
not safely cross the Atlantic Ocean on an unarmed passenger 
steamer without the permission of Germany. 

Our now is not more real but more apparent. That 
long line of steel and men, which gives and bends and counter- 
attacks but will not yield, is the first line of defense of the 
United States of America, as it has been since the war in Europe 
began. ‘Those men, who fight and die under the fire from 
German guns, are our defenders and have been from the first. 

It does not matter what uniform they wear. The safety of 
the women and children of America and the preservation of 
liberty, to those who have it now, depends on the valor, the 
sacrifices and the ultimate victory of these men. 

The whole allied line is our oy American citizen who 
is not willing to back it with his last dollar and his last ounce 
of mental or physical strength is worse than a slacker. He is 
worse than an ingrate to the country that has given him a 
chance to live and prosper as a free man. He is a menace to 
the safety of every loyal man, woman and child in America. 

It may be too much to say that he has no right to live, but it 
is certainly well within the truth and well within our right of 
self protection to say he has no right to live in the United 
States or reap a harvest of prosperity from the blood of those 
who die that this Republic may live. 

The man, who conscientiously objects to defending his wife 
and children and the wives and children of his neighbors with 
his money or his life, ought to be in jail or in Germany. 

The fighting spirit of all the people, responsive to the neces- 
sary discipline of established authority, will speed every activity 
that leads to victory and multiply the value of every dollar 
raised in the Third Liberty Loan. 


German Kulture of Old 


VERY village they have passed thru has been the victim 
of what is only organized pillage, Every city has been 
practically sacked, ransacked on system; its citizens plundered, 
its civil officials terrorized, imprisoned, outraged, or killed. 
The civil populations have been, contrary to the usage of modern 
warfare, forced to serve the invading armies, brutally put to 
death, reduced to wholesale starvation, and desolation. Vast 
tracts of the richest and most industrious districts of Europe 
have been deliberately stripped and plunged into famine, 
solely in order that the invaders might make war cheaply. 
Irregular troops, contrary to all the practice of war, have been 
systematically murdered and civil population indiscriminately 
massacred, solely to spread terror. A regular system of ingen- 
ious terrorism has been directed against civilians, as horrible 
as anything in the history of civil or religious wars. Large and 
povmanes cities have been, not once, but 20, 30, 40 times, bom- 
varded and burned, and the women and children in them 
wantonly slaughtered, with the sole object of inflicting suffering. 
All this been done not in license or passion, but by the cal- 
culating ferocity of scientific soldiers.” 

The above was written by Frederick Harrison and published 
in the Fortnightly Review of England in February 1971, over 
forty-six years ago, shortly before the surrender of Paris. The 
astonishing thing is that the world has not learned the nature of 
the Hun in time to kill the monster. 


Our Safety 


AS’ this issue goes to press the most powerful assault of armed 

men in the history of the world is taking place in northern 
France. 

It is well for this country that we should shudder at the pos- 
sible outcome of this battle, and its effect upon the people of 
America. But, great as is our present danger, we are actually 
safer now than we were the day the war began. 

Belgium has held the line for a time, exacted its toll from the 
Germans and has been crushed. 

Serbia has done her valiant best, has taken her toll of German 
men and munitions and has been destroyed. 

Roumania has fought until she is helpless, and has accounted 
for her share of Huns. 

The vast hordes of old Russia fought bayonet and machine 
guns and cannon with bare hands and quivering bodies. But 
they held the East Front for three years before internal dis- 


AMERICA AND THE WORLD WAR 


Some Phases of the Situation That Are Vital 


orders and German propaganda forced an ignominious peace. 


They gave France a chance to catch her breath after her trained 
citizen soldiers had stopped the first mad rush on Paris. They 
gave England time to organize and train and equip and arm and 
provision and transport her millions of men to the front. 

France and 2 pee and Italy have disputed each inch of the 
way. The Bri navy has kept the German warships penned 
up in their harbors and at the same time has protected troop 
and provision and munition ships from the fered submarines. 

These combined forces have suffered and bled and died. But 
Germany has been held on the West Front and her losses have 
been appalling. Her resources of men and supplies have been 
destroyed to an incredible extent. The Government and the 
people of the United States have had a year in which to prepare 
to fight for the defense of our homes and our liberties. 

Without these sacrifices, America would be an easy prey to 
Germany today as she would have been an easy prey for Ger- 
many at the beginning of the war. 

It has taken us — four years to learn that this is our 
war, but thank God we know it now, and not only the money 
but the spirit of the American people is behind the allied battle 
line in France 


A Strong Peace 


EN. VON LIEBERT, a leading Prussian conservative 

said: ‘For us there is but one principle to be followed, 

and we recognize no other. We hold that might is right. We 

must know neither sentiment, humanity, consideration, nor 

compassion. We must have Belgium and the north of France. 

France must be made to pay until she is bled white. We must 
have a strong peace.” 

Germany’s strong peace means utter annihilation of the 
conquered nation. It means the removal of all men or their 
unsexing, and replacement by German men that the conquered 
territory may quickly be German. It means the removal and 
enslavement of all who can work, men and women, and the 
blotting out of the mother tongue with nothing but German 
spoken in her stores, her churches, her schools. The conquered 
territory is immediately made German in every sense of the 
word. Itis a strong peace indeed. It is a peace that we who 
fight for our liberties will not accept. Death is preferable. 


$500,000,000 Spent Here 


‘TH Germans have spent $500,000,000 in anti-war propa- 
ganda in this country since the war began. The clever ways 
they have worked upon the minds of the American people 
shows us to be an unsuspecting, trusting, peace loving people. 

With this money the German-print press has been defiled 
and the taint of German bias has been put into thousands of 
news items for the purpose of encouraging such things as labor 
troubles, peace meetings, enmity between farmers and those 
engaged in other industries. All kinds of false reports have 
been circulated for the purpose of creating antagonism towards 
the various war measures and to prevent large numbers of 
people from responding to our country’s needs. From the 
time the conscription law was enacted until the present time, 
the German propagandists have been busy, cleverly trying to 
defeat or render as ineffective as possible, every move that this 
country has made for prosecuting the war. Loyal and inno- 
cent Americans have unsuspectingly helped the enemy to 
spread his false rumors. 

News of every nature intended to make the Americans a dis- 
erganized nation like Russia has been sent out by this German 
propaganda backed by $500,000,000. Will you fall for it? 


No, never! 


Unpatriotic Landlords 


RELIABLE authority says that there are two and a half 
million acres of land in California that once produced 
crops but which now is unproductive. Why? Because the land- 
lords will not sell until they get their price—whicb is at present 
rohibitive. Nor will they rent the land because that would 
Ging it under another tax classification. It passes now as 
range land and almost tax free. - ee 
With the world crying for bread what brand of patriotism is 
exhibited by these adam be toma of good wheat land which could 
easily be put to crop by tractors? It is a dog-in-the-manger 
selfishness utterly devoid of patriotism. There are plenty of 
men who would gladly make this idle land produce something 
in this time of great- need but they cannot gain access to the 
land. The government has seized idle ships of a neutral nation, 
has taken over buildings and factories needed for war purposes, 
yet the government has no power to take idle land and turn it 
into war production of <<. git 
It would serve these landlords right if the state adopted the 
land value tax commonly known as the single tax. It would 
make them fish or cut bait—use or sell for use these idle acres. 
And California is not the only state cursed with idle acres 
for the same reason and needing the same remedy. 
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DAIRYING—A WAR TIME MEASURE 


OW can dairying fit into the war- 
time program? Every industry, 
corporation and individual is 

modifying and increasing its efforts in 

the production of war necessities. Pork, 
beef and whe it have been extolled as 
the agents thru which the war will be 


BE 


Dairy Experts Discuss Problems in National Conference 
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There are no substitutes 
for dairy products 









in many cases have advantages whi 
man power cannot supply. 

Yet other problems, vital in ¢! 
dairy world, werediseussed and studied. 
The feed question, the marketing 
problem, the fundamental necessity for 
closer selection and breeding than eve: 
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won and not without justice. But the 
dairy cow, to whom permanent agri- 
culture is more indebted than any other agency, has been 
pushed into the background, and even in some cases, inferior 
substitutes have been pawned off on the bamboozled public in 
place of her products. 

[t was to see what could be done to rectify any misappre- 
hension existing with regard to the importance 01 dairy products 
and to give to the cow her rightful placo in helping to wage a 
successful war, that a national conference of dairymen, repre- 
senting every phase of the industry, said to be the largest con- 
ference of its kind ever held up to that time, was called to 
Des Moines, April 10 and 11, by Successful Farming. College 
dairy equipment manufacturers, dairy and farm paper 
publishers, feed experts, practical producers—the best talent 
and authorities in every phase of dairy production and market- 
ing from all parts of the United States were present. From such 
a gathering, no false impressions from stories of isolated condi- 
tions and petty prejudice could dominate and only a large and 
just view of the entire situation in its true aspect could be 
obtained. 

Dairy products are necessary to human life and the advance- 

ent and progress of a nation. Twenty percent of all the food 
we consume comes directly from the dairy cow and ninety-three 
percent comes either directly or indirectly from dairy cow in- 
fluences. The cow is the foster mother of the human race, and 
no child has ever reached high school age in a healthy condition 
out milk in some form. At this time, when keen wit and 
healthy bodies are at a premium, the cow’s place is even more 
important than ever before. Without milk the human. intellect 
stagnates and physicians tell us that in three years we would 
cease to exist as an efficient and intelligent people. 

Few people realjze the important part that dairy products 
play in their every day health and existence. There is no sub- 
stitute that ean take their place, for the milk glands of a cow 
contain substances which no other source can supply and which 
mechanical devices cannot imitate; and yet there are substances 
being placed on the market as substitutes, which even dairymen 
have let pass, and in many cases sanctioned. The public cannot 
be led to the correct idea of the value of dairy products as a food 
unless those who produce those products stand back of them. 
l’armers and dairymen who permit the use of anything but gen- 
uine dairy products on their tables or the tables of their patrons 
and acquaintances, which meang the entire 
consuming public, are tearing out the very root 
and undermining the foundation upon which 
their business is built. It is a disgrace to any 
farmer who milks cows, if he does not know the 
value of the products of his herd for human food, 
and does not advertise the merits of that product 
to all with whom he comes in contact. If the 
dairy industry falls, or is reduced in the prestige 
it has gained, it will be due to ignorance of the 
value of dairy products as a food. There is no 
need to conserve dairy products. In many forms 
they cannot be shipped and are not in demand 
for soldiers food as pork, beef and wheat are. 
They have higher food value, however, than have 
any of these in proportion to the cost, and the more of them that 
can be used, the more staple supplies can be saved for shipping 
abroad. Curtailing the use of dairy products to the > Uest ex- 
tent, is not patriotic, butis perniciousl y unpatriotic. aA decrease 
in the use of dairy products, due to misapprehension as *o their 
direct needs for war purposes, is one of the problems wuich the 
dairy industry faces today, and one which experts alone cannot 
Its real salvation can be brought about by the producers 
themselves in setting right the public in regard to their patriotic 
duty in the use of dairy products and their value as food. 

Another proble m which has already done much to impede 
the production of dairy products and which in many sections 
has snuffed out the very life of the industry has been the scarcity 
of suitable labor. The drafting of over half a million men from 
farms could not help but leave an imprint on the dairy industry. 
Dairy farms require a type of help more skilled than do other 
farm oper tions and consex uently replacements are harder to 
Many scare stories have gone out to the effect that the 
dairy industry was going to the wall because of help shortage. 
Che dairy experts showed that the labor problem is serious, but 
lairymen and farmers everywhere are coping with the situation 
ind mechanical labor lighteners are replacing in a large and 

tisfactory way human effort. Many are turning to the labor 
saving devices which they had hitherto disregarded, and are 
their use, not only satisfactory human substitutes, but 
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vse before, and many more were viewed 
from the standpoint of the nation as : 
whole and will form the basis for future articles. It is thru 
conferences such as these embodying the big men in every kin« 
of industry from every part of the country, that the editors o 
Successful Farming are able to get an accurate and broad vie) 
of the real conditions. No one man or small group of men ca: 
ssibly get the right view on every problem, but when experts 
~— every section of the country and every hase of an industry 
are brought together, a correct endaitshding of conditions is 
sure to result. Thru the coming issues, the dairy views in Suac- 
cessful Farming will be the views of all these experts called in 
conference and can be relied on as expressing true conditions of 
the territory at large. 

But of all the views expressed and thru the discussion of each 
problem, no matter how serious, the most outstanding feature 
of all was the spirit of optimism with regard to the future of the 
industry. Last winter there was a big scare that the cow popu- 
lation of the country was on a rapid decline, but when the census 
was taken the first of the year, only one of the central west 
states showed a decrease and in most cases they were on the 
increase. When the war is over, the world will need all of the 
dairy stock and dairy products the United States ean supply at 
premium prices and the cornbelt is the best suited of any section 
to produce such a supply. There is no use to call attention 
again to the 35 million dairy cows, twelve million more than the 
United States has in all its states combined, already slaughtered 
in Europe; nor isit necessary to bring to the memory of well-read 
dairymen, the fact that in thé last three years, we have increased 
our butter exports nine times, cheese thirty-three times, con- 
densed milk sixteen times, and our imports have decreased in 
proportion. We know that the United States is the only place 
where suitable stuff can be obtained to rebuild the dairy inter- 
ests in Europe. Already instances can be sighted where investi- 

ations have been made with the view of replacing those wasted 
Reads from America’s supply. 

True, the dairyman has some real problems te face as to the 
feed situation, the education of consumers to pay a just price, 
and now the war labor problem. Barn equipment will help 
that to a large extent. If the dairy business can be kept to- 
gether during the times of getting adjusted, it will mean the 
greatest opportunity after the war, that ever came to the dairy 
business of the United States, and the Central West, where feed 
is produced and conditions ideal, 
will be the center, where stock will 
be found to meet the demands of 
replenishing the world. From every 
section of the country, this spirit was 
manifested by the experts, and the 
belief that if dairymen will stay by 
the game in spite of discourage- 
ments for a short time, the harvest 
will come in a way that will repay 
for every hardship. 

The dairy industry is not a business founded 
on passing fancy nor on any transcient dream; 
it is built upon a firm foundation, solid as the 

earth itself, that will surely last so long as human 
nature endures. ‘The dairy industry is founded on that element 
of human nature which God placed in man at the time of Adam, 
which is in daily evidence from the day of birth until the time 
of death and which will be with us so long as man lives—hunger, 
the need of food. No one can imagine a time when man could 
be happy and contented, or even exist without food. Food is 
vital and to obtain it man will give all he has of worldly goods. 
For food he will beg, cheat and lie, and if it ean be obtained 
in no other way he will resort to the first law of nature and 
fight for it. The cow produces food and produces it more cheap- 
ly than any other source; she produces food which not only 
maintains life and strength but more than that she produces a 
food which gives health, intellect, initiative, and the other 
faculties which make leaders of men. Without the cow and her 
products we would cease to exist in three generations as an 
efficient and intelligent race. As Professor Barnard of Indiana 
says: “Beef we can do without, wheat we can banish from our 
tables, but if our children are to grow and continue strong and 
healthy they must have their mug of milk. The eow stands 
between starved rickety children and husky youths.” 

In spite of the fact that the dairy industry is built upon 1 most 
solid foundation, if we ignore the present situation, the 
future outlook justifies the greatest optimism. We are face to 
face, today, with obstacles that must be overcome if the dairy 
farmers of America are to cash in on the opportunity for profit. 
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“Duteo The Joliet Oil Tractor Co. 
Stocltinle Agricultural and Indurtrsal Trectors 


February 
Pitta 
1918 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


With reference to your favor 
of the 22nd asking for our reasons for 
adopting "Timken Bearings” in our trac- 
tor, will ss : uy 









The quality of Timken Bear- 
ings hfs won an enviable place among 
manufacturers of machinery, whose pro- 
duct requires a minimum amount of fric- 
tion and reliability of service. 


Youre very truly, 












Why Ther Stay New 


In order to stay new, a piece of ma- ‘ 
chinery must either completely resist wear, 
or must have some provision to take up 
the wear. 


As any moving part will wear in time, 
manufacturers universally provide means 
of take-up, so that by tightening a nut, 
removing a shim, drawing down a tapered 
shaft into a socket or replacing a cheap 
bushing, expensive working parts are pro- 
tected against wear. 


It is this principle, found in every auto- 
mobile, motor truck or important piece 
of machinery, that keeps Timken Bear- 
ings new—and forestalls injury to tractor 
gears and other vital parts through wear. 


Cone, cup and rollers wear slightly, of 
course, just as do the parts of any bear- 
ing, but Timken Bearings resist effects of 
wear as long as any bearing before they 
need adjustment. Then take-up makes 
them brand new, and their service begins 
all over again. 


The only time you need to look at your 
Timken Bearings is when you “tune up” 
your tractor before starting a new season. 
Thus you have in their principle of “‘take- 
up, protection against repairs, adjust- 




























































ments or injury to vital parts when the 
tractor is in the field. 


Every One Does Double Duty 


At every bearing point in any tractor, 
truck or passenger car there is some com- 
bination of end thrust and radial load that 
must either be taken by two separate 
bearings or by one bearing that does the 
work of two. 


In all these power vehicles Timken 
Bearings have demonstrated their capaci- 
ty to stand up under all combinations of 
end thrust and radial load because they 
are specifically designed to do that very 
thing. 


Timken Bearings stay new and do their 
double duty well not only because they 
are made on the correct principle, but be- 
cause they are made precisely and are 
made of material that is of known excel- 
lence. The Timken Company even make 
their own steel in order that they may 
control the quality of their product from 
the very beginning. 

Our booklet, F-94, “Timken Bearings for Farm 
Tractors,"’ tells why your tractor is a better invest- 


ment if it has Timken Bearings. A copy of this 
booklet will be sent you free on request. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Canton, Ohio 


FOR MOTOR CAR, TRUCK & TRACTOR 
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SOME TRACTOR EXPERIENCES 


A Few Letters From Farmers to Farmers 





EVERAL of our readers who have 
S been using tractors in their farm 

work have given us some of their 
These will undoubtedly 
of g t interest to the many who 
ire ust Making a start at. tractor farm- 
are trying to decide whether 


experience 


ing, or who 
‘ tat r would enable them t 
operate their own farm 
re efficiently and pr 
fital These letter ‘ 
re irom tarmers al 
re written to ot! 
ra ers \ subscriber or 
Indiana farm s 
! have been farmin 
300 a s for the 
five ve rs x ' 
hebruar 1916, | pu 
a 12-25 horse 
t tor hav ig « 
cided it was cheaper 


with horses 
l kept ten h 


the tractor, | disposed of four 


n tarming 


gether 


purchased 


id of horses and when I 


Chis year, | will work 400 acres d will have about 90 
acres ol corn, 65 of Winter wheat, 25 of rve, 85 of oats, 10 of 
pring wheat and 10 of barley, 50 of hay and the rest in pasture 
Chis year I have four head of horses four years old and over 


and three three-vear olds not vet brok« 

L consider a three plow tractor the best size because it has 

ple power for belt 
and still it is light enough to use in the field without injurious 
pa king of I think I used the tractor about 60 davs 

ist year, including belt work. Last year several of my neigh- 
bors and I purchased a 22 inch grain separator with which we 
thre shed our own small grain, about The tractor 
handled it nicely, but the same amount of grain can be threshed 
more easily in the same time with the same power if a 24 or a 
28 inch separator is used 

“IT have also used it for baling hay, sawing wood, and running 
i feed grinder { think I have increased my crop yields some- 
what, as I ean plow deeper if I wish and in discing, I can wait 
until the ground is in good shape, and then can put my crops in, 
In disc ing I use a tandem disc. It can be changed 
9 or 10 feet. If ground is in good shape and 
I use it 10 feet, which takes three, 
3 ft tin. corn rows ata clip. If the tractor is kept moving right 
along at normal speed, an acre an hour can be plowed. I have 
ed the tractor, loading hay; the steady even power makes 
it much more easy loading with the loader. 

[ have not used my tractor for hauling as we have consider- 

ble stone roads here and I do not think it good policy to use 
it n ~- h on a hard road, as the vibration would seriously shorten 
the life of it 

lhe tractor has proved of greatest value to me, in the 

mount of horse feed saved and the time I have saved in doing 
the work for which I have used it. 

Parties wishing to purchase a tractor should see to it that 
they get one with ample power for the work which they intend 
to do. If they want to pull a three bottom plow they should 
not get one that will pull three plows only <a favorable con- 
ditions but one that will pul? four plows under favorable con- 
ditions and three plows under adverse conditions. 

“It isa well known fact that a horse can deliver several times 
power for a short time, but this a tractor cannot do; 


machinery such as is used on the fartn, 


’ } 
the soil 


325 acres. 


In quick time 
to cut either S, 
tractor has ih good footing, 


Iso User 


horse 
but a tractor can work 24 hours a day if need be, which is 
impossible with horses. 
“In concluding will say ‘Don’t overload.’ Be sure you get 
power enough when you buy. 
Another thing that is important is to ke p the tractor work- 
ing property If 
t bearing 1s lo 
don't put it off 
but take up tha 
“ I tomorrovyv 
ning befor 
you begin for the 
day You might 
just as well put off 


your 
and 
them 
to work right 
ulor Also a 
or with gear- 
ng well 
well worth the 
money you 
pay for it Emil 
Harding, Ind 


fe eding 
horses a day 
till expect 


; 
em lose a 


extra 





Another farmer writes 
‘During the five year 


that I have owned my 
tractor, I have had 
great many expertrences 


with it, that might be 
of interest to your read- 














ers. At first I had no 
trouble in starting o1 
operating it as it was In the warm 


summer time and everything was new 
and clean. I believe 
that a tractor was a piece of mechanism 
with the trouble left out. Gradualty 
the inevitable began to appear and*] 
soon learned that the spark plugs*had 
to be cleaned occasionally and the oil 
renewed in the crank case when it be- 
came gritty or filled with sediment. 

“When the weather became cold is 
when my real troubles began. I would 
often crank the tractor for an hour 
before I finally got it started. These 
cold weather troubles are easily remedied by a pailful of hgt 
water poured into thé radiator and by setting the can of pride 
ing gas into hot water for a few minutes before attempting fe 
start the motor. If hot water cannot be readily obtained, it@s 
a good idea to wrap a piece of cloth or waste saturated in gai 
oline, around the intake manifold near the cylinder head and 
then burn the cloth. Pouring hot water over the carburetor js 
also a good idea, but there is always more or less danger of get- 
ting a little water into the carburetor. 

“The spark plugs should always be wiped dry and clean of 
oil or carbon as these are very likely to short eireuit your plug 
and in that case you would not get a spark inside of the cylinder. 

“T own a 12-25 on a two hundred and fifty acre farm and | 
find that it is a little too small. I believe that the general ten- 
deney is to get the tractor too small. I operate a 28-42” 
separator and self feeder with it every fall and have plenty of 
power in the belt but could use more when moving on the road 
as the country is very hilly. While threshing, I use about fifteen 
gallons of gas in ten hours and one-half gallon of cylinder oil, 
but in plowing I use only about twelve gallons. 

“T find my tractor not only a time saving but also a money 
saving investment. This winter I have run a clover huller with 
it and the mercury often hovered around the zero mark, but 
by wrapping paper around the radiator, I had no trouble at all. 

frost is out of the ground, I shall start plowing, 
I handle three plows in heavy sod 
I plow to the 


commenced to 


(s soon as the 
seeding and discing with it. 
and four 14” plows in light soils or stubble. 
depth of seven inches thru a plow soil that is almost impossible 
to get a horsedrawn plow into. 

“Last year, I plowed my wheat ground and broke up a plow 
soil that IT had almost given up before I got the tractor, and raised 
the finest crop of wheat that I ever raised on this piece of 
soil. I had a 50 percent increase in the yield over any that | 
had ever raised. In walking over the field this spring, I was sur- 
prised to find the soil practically dry where formerly the water 
stood on it for a month after the snow had melted. 

“I find that by owning the tractor, I can do the work on the 
farm with two men and six horses less than before I bought it 
and still find time to do the threshing and hulling for the neigh- 
bors. I have had nymerous opportunities to do a lot of grading 
and other jobs, if I only had the time.”—Anton Omerink, W is 

Has Bought Third Tractor 

“In the fall of 1914, we bought our first tractor, 5-12 horse- 
power machine. Our reason for buying it was the fact that the 
next spring my brother would take charge of our lower farm 
of 230 acres, our home farm containing 260 acres. With the 
tractor and one extra team, we run the two farms very satis- 
While our farms are mainly stock farms, we also 

do general farm- 


ing, from 375 to 


factorily. 





400 acres being 
under cultivation 
each year. We 
used this little 


tractor and used 
it hard doing, you 
might say, prac- 
tically all th 
plowing and dise- 
ing for putting in 


oats, but not on 
freshly plowed 
ground. In the 


harvest time, wé 
put in ahead of an 
eight-fe rot binder 
Cont. on page 41 
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When we recently printed a letter 
from Dr. C. B. Lavendar, who got 





25,000 miles from one Empire, and 
another from Mr. H. W. Jones, who 
got 34,000, several of our old friends 
rose to a point of order. 


They reminded us that, whereas 
both of the above records were made 
on Ford cars, the original reputation 
of Empires was won on the big, high- 
powered cars that give a tire the hard- 
est test. 


Which leads us to print the follow- 
ing letter : 


“EMPIRE RUBBER & TIRE Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 
Three years ago, Almendinger & Closson 
purchased two Red Non-Skid 37x 5 casings 
for their heavy seven-passenger Kissel Kar. 


These tires have been subjected to the 
hardest of tests, all kinds of roads, all kinds 
of weather, and all kinds of loads, 

The car was sold about a year ago to Mr. 
W. Buck and, while in one sense of the word 
it was ‘Passing (to) the Buck,’ the tires are 
still going, and Mr. Buck has purchased two 
more for the front. These tires have run 
more than 21,000 miles and are not ready 
to be “scrapped” yet. 

HALE MOTOR COMPANY, 
Benton Harbor, Mich,” 


The Fimpire Tire J ealer 



































Passing the Buck to Dr. Lavendarand Mr. Jones 


There is a record made by swo Em- 
=, both on the same heavy car, and 
oth not only running up a huge mile- 
age, but lasting through three seasons. 


As we have said before, there is 
some danger in quoting such experi- 
ences, as not every car owner can 
expect to get a tremendous mileage 
like this. } 
Yet these big records do have sig- 
nificance when you take into consid- 
eration that the average Empire in a 
average running is delivering to the be 
average owner a tremendous surplus 
of extra miles. 


For 30 years the Empire Rubber & 
Tire Company of Trenton, N. J., has 3 
been making rubber goods of all kinds 
that have been famous for their Jong 
life. They have never turned out a 
better product than the Empire tires 
and tubes of today. 


Come to the Empire store and find 
out for yourself. 


You may not get a record-breaking 
mileage on one tire, but you will get 
a great deal higher average on four ! 
tires than you ever thought possible. | 
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Signed taqutiries will be promptl 
by mail if three-cent stamp is en 
dress, ‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,** 
Successful Farming. Des Moines Iowa. 
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CLOVER DODDER 

In some way or another clover dodder 
has gotten a start on our place, and we 
would like to know if there is any abso- 
lutely sure way of getting rid of it. We 
have tried our best and do not seem to 
have success.—S. R., la 

There is probably no pest which attacks 
farm crops that is harder to destroy than 
clover dodder. Usually infestation first 
occurs when the plant is introduced as an 
impurity in clover seed. Once it gets a 
start it is particularly hard to combat. 
If the whole clover field is infested with 
the parasite it will be best to plow the 
crop under but this must be done before 
the seeds mature and in fact before they 
begin to form. If seeds are plowed under 
the plot of ground cannot be used for 
clover or alfalfa for six or eight years, as 
the seeds live over in the soil for that 
length of time. The field may be pastured 
by sheep or cattle and where this is done 
pasturing must be close enough to prevent 
the production of any seed. If a seed crop 
matures the clover should be cut, dried, 
and burned on the spot, and cultivated 
crops grown on the land for at least five 
years. Arsenate of soda in the proportion 
of one pound of the poison to ten gallons 
of water may be sprayed on the crop with 
good results, as may also a twenty percent 
sulphate. Such sprays will kill the dodder 
and the green growth of clover as well, 
but the clover will later spring up from 
the roots. Only persistent and stringent 
treatment will bring success in combating 
this pest. 


SILAGE FOR HOGS 
Farmers in this part of the country are 
beginning to use a good deal of corn and 
soybean silage in their pig feeding. Is 
this considered good practice? If it is I 
will build a silo and put up some ensilage 





this year.—N. A., Ind. 
_The fact that the hog men of Indiana, 
Kentucky and surrounding states are 


making use of corn and soybean silage in 
their swine feeding is a fair indication of 
the value of the product for the purpose. 
This is borne out by practical experiments 
conducted at the Kentucky Agricultural 
College, where it was found that hogs 
receiving shelled corn and the mixed silage 
made considerably better gains than hogs 
fed corn alone. It was estimated that 
100 pounds of the silage was equal in feed- 
ing value to 22 pounds of corn. Ordinary 
corn silage does not make a good feed for 
hogs owing to its bulky nature, but silage 
containing a good proportion of soybeans 
or other legumes seems to do well especi- 
ally with growing and breeding stock. It 
cannot be said that any type of cilage will 
give the most satisfactory results for stoek 
that is being fattened and finished for 
market. 





REMOVING TENANT 

I rent afarm on a written contract which 
has been running for three years. Now I 
want to move the tenant this spring but 
could only give him thirty days notice. 
He promised to leave but later refused to 
vacate without damage or a suit. Accord- 
ing to law does not a written contract be- 
come void in three years unless renewed? 
Can this man be moved in October or can 
| according to law give him three months 
notice and move him in October?— 
1. J. T., Ohio. 


If the written lease expired or expires 
this spring and the landlord has done noth- 





ing to lead the tenant to believe that he 
would be given possession for another year, 
he is entitled to dispossess the man now. 
No notice to vacate is necessary where 
there is a written lease for a definite term 


and that time is up. If the present lease 
year is not up until October the tenant 
cannot be compelled to yield possession 
until then. In that case, ft adviee giving a 
three months’ notice before then—not 
because it is legally necessary, but because 
it may save a quibble with the tenant or 
his attorney. 


CLUB ROOT IN CABBAGE 

We had a good deal of trouble with our 
cabbage last year. The roots 
develop a very peculiar disease and were 
greatly enlarged. Is there any way we 
can overcome this?—T. J., Ill. 

One of our regular correspondents advo- 
cates the use of a ntixture of lime and salt. 
A peck of air slaked lime and a quart of 
salt are mixed together thoroly and at the 
time of planting a small handful of the 
mixture 1s dropped in the hole where the 
eabbage plant is to be set and thoroly 
mixed with the soil. Another method is to 
remove a spadeful of dirt from the place 
where the cabbage is to be planted and to 
mix a large handful of the lime and salt 
in the bottom of the hole, afterwards put- 
ting the spadeful of dirt back and setting 
the plant. A little of the mixture scatte 
around each hill for a few inches will help 
in preventing the disease. 


THE ORPHAN COLT 

Can you give me a little advise as to the 
best way to handle an orphan colt? How 
do you treat cow’s milk to make it right 
for the foal?—H. N., Nebr. 

Add enough boiling water to half a cup- 
ful of cow’s milk to bring it to a tempers 
ature of 100 degrees Fahrenheit, and feed 
it to the colt once every hour from a ster- 
ilized bottle and infant's nipple. Mare’s 
milk is much sweeter than cow’s milk, and 
for this reason a half teaspoonful of sugar 
should be added to each feed. The milk 
for a fresh cow whose product is low in 
butterfat is the best, and if this feed does 
not seem to agree with the colt, add three 
tablespoonfuls of limewater to the pint. 
If the colt becomes constipated add a 
tablespoonful of castor oil to each feeding. 
The amount of milk given at each time 
may be gradually increased and the time 
between feedings as well. At six or 
eight weeks sweet warm skimmilk may 
be gradually substituted for the other 
feed. By this time the colt. will begin to 
nibble a little hay and grain and should be 
encouraged to take solid food as rapidly as 
possible. 


SUPERNUMERARY MILK DUCT 

After my heifer came fresh the last time, 
one of her hind teats was double with two 
distinctly separate milk pockets. One 
of the teats is of natural size while the 
other one does not form a teat, there veing 
only a milk duct of which the outlet 
is on the side of the teat near the bag. 
This makes milking difficult. The mil 
duct of the false teat is too large to be 
dried out. What can Ido? Also there are 
warts on the other teats with a big one 
on the “belly. How can I destroy these. 
—S. R., Idaho. 

Asmall rudimentary mammary gland is 
—~ and when the cow is dry it should 
ve removed by a qualified veterinarian 
who may prefer to use caustics. Experi- 
ence — skill are necessary in the treat- 
ment of such a condition and the amateur 
is not advised to attempt it. The large 
wart should be ligated tightly with a 


to|if they are not badly leached 





fine cord and soon will drop off. The 
small ones will disappear in time if 
rubbed once or twice daily with castor oil. 


WOOD ASHES FOR THE GARDEN 

We have nearly always used commercial 
fertilizer on our garden, but are unable to 
purchase any at a reasonable enough price 
this year. We have a large quantity of 
wood ashes as we burned con all winter 
and would like to know if they will do as 
a substitute for the fertilizer we usually 
buy?—S. W., Mo. 

Wood ashes will not take the place of a 
“complete” commercial fertilizer, but they 
are fairly high in potash content es — 
yy the 
weather. Hard wood ashes contain much 
more potash than the ashes left after burn- 
ing soft wood. Potash is a very important 
fertilizing element and the oaetieation 
of a grade of wood ashes to the gar- 
den will be very beneficial. In addition to 
the fertility which they add to the soil 
further benefit is derived from their neu- 
tralizing effect on acids in the soil, and if 
the ground in the garden plot is at all sour 
the application of wood ashes will be of 
great help. 


CONFINING POULTRY 

Will you please tell me whether or not 
my neighbors are compelled to keep their 
chickens up. We have been troubled a 
great deal with them destroying our crops 
and the owners have paid no attention to 
our requests.—J. R., Mich. 

There is a general rule of law that chick- 
ens may run at large in the country, sub- 
ject to a land owner's right to use reason- 
able means of driving them away. Each 
farmer must put up with the annoyance 
of trespasses by his neighbor’s poultry. 
There seems to be no statute or supreme 
court decision in Michigan changing this 
general rule in that state. The rule ap- 
plies however, to such conditions as are 
ordinarily met in the country, and I am of 
the opinion that a farmer seriously dam- 
aged in his crops by a neighbor keeping 
unusually large numbers of chickens could 
com making good of his loss by the 
neighbor. 


CORN ROOT WORMS 
We have had trouble for several years 
with our corn, owing to the attacks of 
several varieties of root worms. Is there 
anything that can be done?—M. P., Mo. 
he proper rotation of crops is the only 
satisfactory method of combating corn 
root worms. Ground planted continu- 
ously in corn is almost certain to develop 
pests which make profitable production 
of the crop impossible, but where the 
right kind of a rotation is employed the 
worms do not have an opportunity to 
develop and multiply. Fall plowing does 
some good for certain species of the pests 
but planting the seed on uninfested soil is 
the only sure way of preventing damage 
from this source. 





SILAGE ODOR IN MILK 

The milk from our cows tastes and 
smells like silage? Is it — that feed- 
ing silage will flavor the milk? I have 
never heard of anything like this before 
but the smell is surely that of silage.— 
M. P. T., So. Dak. 

The trouble is not tne result of the cows 
ating silage but is due to the strong 
smell of the feed in the air at the time 
of milking. If the si is not fed or 
handled in any way until after the milk- 
ing is done the trouble will not occur. 
Good ventilation in the barn will also 
help to remove the odor. 
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OTHERS, boys, girls and men, America’s soldier- 
heroes of the soil, have manned a great brigade of Staude 
Mak-a-Tractors. They are charging along the furrows and 

sweeping across the fields to wrest from their farms the tremendous 
“victory crops” sorely needed as fuel for fighters in France. 


Join their great victory drive. Enlist your idle power. Get 


a Staude. Hitch it to your car this week. Have an extra “four- 
horse team” that outwalks or outworks horses, that pulls as strong at midnight 
as at dawn, that never stops to rest. Have the steady work of four good horses 

for one horse’s cost. Make your car earn money. Don’t waste the cheapest 
power on earth. 


Boys, girls, women — anyone who can steer an auto—can 
Car! ~~ Gene — farm with a Staude. Makes farming a pleasure instead of a drudge. 
on over 200 acres of newly broken A crank of the engine and it’s off. Starts and runs in high gear. No 















a a 8 section over 450 . r A . 
oqfee mere lond—ell eowty time is lost hitching up. Flies and heat don’t bother it. You can’t 
The Staude ‘Seah ote amees = tire it. Takes only 10 minutes a day to “feed and water” it. Eats 
ax] im. Gentes Dity, Kea, only when it works. Working it all day and night doesn’t weary 
e im 
plement and the R it. Requires no mechanic to operate. Read letters from Staude 


car ahead. No strain on owners in our free book.“EVIDENCE.” 


differential or car’s axle. 
Gear ratio is 11 to 1 increasing 
car’s pulling power 11 times! Power 
is taken 1% m. from axle whereas in 
pleasure driving it is taken 15 in. from 
axle. Engine doesn’t operate higher than 
1,000 revolutions per minute, so wear is no 
greater than in ordinary road driving. Read 
the testimony of Staude users in our free 
book “EVID a 


Engine Doesn’t Overheat 


The Staude Perfected Cooling System 

included in the price of $225— is the most efficient 
ever put on tractors or cars. Consists of Special Radiator, 
Staude Special Centrifugal Pump, Giant Suction Fan with strong 


belt, lagged pulley and epring an arm. Improves your car with- 
out changing its looks. aude users confirm all these statements. 
Read their hundreds of letters in our free book “ EVIDENCE.” 


Time -Tried — Over 8,000 Users 


The first Staude began work two years ago. 
Over 8,000 are now in successful use. Many farmers have been so 
pleased that they have bought more. They tell why in our free book “EVIDENCE.” 


Outworks Horses, Users Say \% 


We guarantee—in writing—that the Staude does the average continuous work 
of four horses. But many users, in our free book “EVIDENCE,” say the Staude does the work 
of five or six horses. Ail agree that the Staude plows deeper and plows more acres per day, hauls 
two and three times what horses can per load, is cheaper than horses, works without stop when 
horses would die of the heat, eliminates many farm chores. They tell how they use the Staude to 
spread manure, harrow, seed, cultivate, harvest, etc.—to fill silos, grind feed, buzz woo ean water, 
pull stumps, drag roads, etc. Read thousands of replies to questions in our free book ENCE. 


Send for FREE Book —“‘EVIDENCE” 


There's a Staude dealer near you. Get names of nearby users from him. Talk with them. 
send f. “« ” z . . ’ 
A GOLDEN HARVEST" —another big book of brase-tack facts also sent free. ‘Send coupon NOW” 


The E.G. Staude Mfg. Co. 37¢xG0 77? sane” / 


Saccessful Bailders of Machinery for 17 Years 7 Name and model Of may CBB... ccceeee cerns neneeene 
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Does 4 Horses Work 
Faster — Better —- Cheaper 


Mfg. Co. 
2625 W. University 
Ave.,St. Paal, Minn. 

Please send me your 
two books and prove to 

me that I can profitably 
use a Staude -a-Trac- 
tor with my car. 
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You would tear 
up your 
clothes to bind up 
the wounds of a 
man had 
fought to save 
your daughter. 


own 


who 


These men are doing more 


F your boy or your neighbor’s boy were lying wounded 

and maimed within your reach, you Would minister to 
him until your strength was exhausted, if necessary. No 
effort or sacrifice would be considered too great if it would 
allay the pain or lessen his suffering. 

On the battlefields of Europe there are hundreds of 
our boys. Regardless of the 
kind of uniform they wear, they are protecting our homes 
and our families from the murderous hordes that for four 


They are fighting our battle. 


years have been ravishing Europe. 

The people of the United States have not yet felt the real 
effect of the mighty conflict. Our casualty lists have been 
short and only a few have experienced the anxiety incident 
to the knowledge that a near and dear relative or friend 
is lying wounded “somewhere in France.” 

The casualty lists for England and France bring sorrow 
to thousands of families every day. 

As this is written, our American boys are marching 
shoulder to shoulder with the English and French soldiers 
and the announcement is expected daily that more than 
one hundred thousand of them have been thrust into the 
human slaughter that is going on in northern France. 

When that day comes, we must be prepared to face a long 
casualty list. It is then that we wiil long to be with them 
and care for them. 

While that is not possible, fortunately there is an institu- 
tion whose sole purposeis toalleviateand preventsuffering. 

The American Red Cross is on the job everywhere, 
Wherever our soldiers go, the Red Cross is with them to 
minister to their needs, whether they are sick, wounded, 
or well. 

At the front, when a soldier comes from the trenches, 
off for a furlough, he finds a Red Cross 


ted Cross 


tired and dirty, 
canteen. There he sees American women in the 
uniform standing back of a counter, pouring coffee, ladling 
soup, and passing out sandwiches as fast as they can work. 

Here in America, the Red Cross is helping the Govern- 
When troops 


ment in its proble m of feeding the soldiers, 


are moved across the country, there are bound to be delays 
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of supplies, late trains, and lack of good food. The Red 
Cross canteen workers take care of such situations with 
their movable kitchens distributing sandwiches, soup, 
coffee, and cake. 

It would take voiumes to tell about even a few of the 
ways in which the Red Cross works to prevent suffering. 
But in these war times when millions of men and the most 
modern scientific inventions for slaughter are putting forth 
theirs utmost efforts to kill or maim other miltions of men, 
women, and chiidren, the task imposed upon the Red 
Cross is so great that the human mind cannot grasp it in its 
entirety. 

It is the Red Cross ambulance that goes inte the dark- 
ness of the night and over shot-shelled roads to gather up 
the wounded aftera battle. It isin the Red Cross hospitals 
that the wounded and sick soldiers are tenderly cared for 
by the best physicians and surgeons, and by well trained 
nurses. It is the Red Cross which helps to care for the 
families of soldiers which have been left destitute and for 
the refugees who have been deprived of everything they 
possessed and driven from their homes in the war-swept 
battlefields. In these and in many, many other ways, the 
Red Cross is binding up the wounds which this terrible war 
is causing. 

But, it takes money to do all of these things. They 
must be done, and the Red Cross must have the money to 
do them. 

Beginning May 20th, and continuing for one week, a 
campaign will be made to raise $100,000,000 for Red Cross 
work. Every penny contributed in this campaign will be 
used in war work. The expense of the campaign will be 
paid from the general funds of the Red Cross Society. 

We cannot personally care for our boys who are fighting 
our battle for us, but we can make our dollars minister to 
their needs and comfort them in thei¢ suffering. 

They are offering their all. Compared to what they are 
giving, our last dollar would be but little. 

Give your dollars to the Red Cross and help take care of 


our boys. 
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They Cost Less 
In the End 


The good things you are hearing 
in your own community about 
Good yearTires are being repeated 
throughout the entire country. 

It seems as if the national tendency 
toward greater economy were add- 
ing new emphasis to their unusual 
value. 

Certainly their capacity for serving 
well and wearing long is winning 
great numbers of new friends every 
day. 

The margin of Goodyear leader- 
ship over all brands of tires is 
steadily and surely increasing. 
What Goodyear Tires are doing 
for thousands of thrifty motorists 
they undoubtedly will do for you. 
In other words they will return you 
a better service for your investment 
than you can commonly expect. 
The great popularity they now en- 
joy is the natural result of the pains 
and fine materials we put into them, 
and the results that they deliver. 
Because they go farther, last longer and 
give less trouble than ordinary tires, 
Goodyear Tires cost less in the end. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 
Akron, Ohio 
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There are 20,000 Goodyear S-rvice Station Dealers in America, all 
pledged to help Goodyear users get exiva mideage from their lures. 
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GREATER VALUE IN MANURE 


Methods of Handling Manure for Increased Efficiency 














[TH farm products commanding 
top prices, and the cost per acre 
of planting, fertilizing and culti- 
vating the land nearly doubled, the oppor- 
tunities to get handsome profits from the 
manures were never greater 
the pertinent time for 

p the opportunity of 


use of f 
rhe year 
every ftarmer 


rm 
1918 is 
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cashing in on every load of farm manure 
und adding more gold certificates to his 

irse 

In tl ght of present experimental 
evide the practice of hauling manure 
directly from the barns to the field and 
Lp] g it at once with the spreader is th 
best we can adopt. This saves a lot of hard 
work loss of valuable plant food 
ele is reduced to a minimum. This 
me of handling manure is becoming 
more common, especially on dairy farms, 
but not so common as it will when farmers 
appreciate fully the value of getting the 
manures on the land with as little loss as 
possible In cases where it is desired to 
clean the barns every day and where 
sufficient stock is not kept to make a 
spreader load, a concrete pit or manure 


shed should be made to protect the manure 
until a sufficient quantity has accumulated 
to justify hauling it to the field. If the 
manure is well mixed and kept spread 
evenly over the floor of the pit no very 
serious likely to occur before 
conditions will permit its removal. 
Phosphorus Increases Fertilizing Value 
Methods of handling farm manures 
that will pay best on one farm may not 
pay best on another. The kind and value 
of crops planted and the type of soil and 
its fertility should govern the amount of 
manure used and the time of its applica- 
tion. Saving and applying the farm 
manures is not all that is necessary to de- 
rive full benefits from their use. A study 
of chemical analysis and field tests show 
that manure a well balanced ferti- 
lizer for ordinary farm crops; itis relatively 
high in nitrogen and potassium and cor- 
respondingly low in phosphorus. At the 
Ohio and Llinois experiment stations it 
has been demonstrated that phosphorus 
is the limiting factor in growing corn and 
small grain crops. The addition of farm 
manure will he Ip to make good the short- 
uze of phosphorus in the soil, but not suffi- 
cient to enable the crops to make maxi- 
mum use of the nitrogen and potassium 
ilready in the soils and increased by the 
viditional amounts present in the farm 
manures applied to them Acting upon 
the theory that by taking proper care of 
farm manures we could retain practically 
ill of the expensive elements of nitrogen 
and potassium, and by the addition of 
form of phosphate or 
supply the defi- 
phosphorus, and make 
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d_ phosphoric 
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rock, 


fart manures into better balanced 

! the Ohio station has for sixteen 

rs tx condu r field tests with both 
eated and untreated manures. The re- 
iits tin experiments prove very 
onclusively that the value of farm 
nal ‘ } gl increa ed by the 
‘ | quantities of phosphorus 
m S tatan early stage 





In these experiments manure taken from 
open yards has been compared with that 
hauled directly from the barn to the field, 
and in both instances some of tne manure 
was left in its natural state and some was 
reinforced with acid phosphate and some 
with the ground phosphorie rock, both of 
which have proven of about equal value, 
with a slight advantage in favor of the acid 
phosphate. The method of applying the 
material in the barns is to scatter about 
one pound per day in the stall or gutters 
behind the animal, or about forty pounds 
per ton in a spreader as the manure is 
gathered in the yards. The manure used 
in these experiments was applied in the 
spring at the rate of eight loads per acre 
to a clover sod in a rotation of corn, wheat 
and red clover. The treated and untreated 
manures were the only fertilizers used in 
this series of experiments. 

In determining results the increase in 
all three crops in the rotation have been 
considered. The results indicate that un- 
treated yard manure, after three months 
exposure, has yielded a net return of 
$2.58 a ton, while the same kind of manure 
hauled directly from the barn to the field 
has returned $3.32 a ton, making a differ- 
ence of 74 cents a ton, or $5.92 an acre in 
favor of the manure hauled directly from 
the barn to the field. Figuring the values 
of the yard and barn manures reinforced 
with acid phosphate, it was found that the 
manures could be made to have a much 
higher value than the above experiments 
indicate. The yard manure reinforced 
with acid phosphate gave a net return of 
$4.70 a ton, and the manure hauled di- 
rectly from the barns to the fields $4.81. 
If the nét return from the untreated ma- 
nure from the yards and the treated ma- 
nure hauled directly from the barns to 
the fields is compared the difference be- 
comes much greater. In other words by 
treating the manure before it leaves the 
barns with about 40 cents per ton worth 
of acid phosphate and hauling it directly 
to the fields, the value may be inereased 
from $2.58 a ton, in the ease of untreated 
yard manure to $4.81 for the manure 
hauled directly from the barns to the field 
—a difference in favor of the treated 
fresh manure of $2.23 per ton, or $17.84 
per acre. As these figures are based upon 
the prices of corn, wheat and clover during 
the past sixteen years it is plain to see the 
difference in the value would be more than 
double these figures at present prices for 
these products. This means that you can 
save $400 per year by treating one hun- 
dred tons of manure in the barns and 
hauling it directly to the fields and apply- 
ing it at the rate of eight loads to the acre 
on good land that is growing corn, wheat 
and ¢lover in a three year rotation. 

On farms where stock is kept and where 
the main crops are corn, small grain and 
clover, the cornfield is without doubt 
the best place in which to use the manure. 
Corn is a rank feeding crop, and capable 
of utilizing to great advantage elements 
of fertility that are in relatively unavail- 
able forms early in the season such as are 
found farm manures. The principal 
reason better than the other 


in 
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crops will utilize the elements of value in 
manures, is because its principal growth is 
made so much later in the season. Previ- 
ous to the time when it makes its heavy 
demands on the soil, the elements which 
are unavailable at the time the manure is 
applied will have become available thru 
the natural action of heat and moisture 
Every farmer of experience knows that 
splendid crops of corn can be raised upon 
heavy applications of-rmanure alone, but 
every such farmer also knows that. if fine 
stands of small grains and clover are to 
come from seeding after the cultivation 
of corn on applications of manures alone 
it is usually necessary to use fertilizers 
carrying considerable phosphorus. It is, 
therefore, plain to understand why manure 
properly reinforced with phosphorus, not 
only benefits the corn crop, but helps to 
insure good crops of small grains and 
clovers that succeed the corn crop in the 
rotation. 

Idle manure means lost opportunity in 
these days of high priced grain and food- 
stuffs. Can any farmer afford not to rein- 
force his farm manures and haul them to 
the fields with as little loss as possible 
when such results are being secured on 
farms where these methods are practiced? 
Under present conditions it is unpatriotic 
not to make the most efficient use possible 
of farm manures when we know that we 
can not only help ourselves but our coun- 
try and our people by making proper use 
of these ml woe fertilizing materials. 
Present high prices may not last many 
years, and now is the time to cash in on 
surplus fertility. By using farm manures 
wisely you can get big profit now and good 
profit when prices of farm products are 
normal.—W. M. K. 


SEEDING ALFALFA—WHEN 

A subscriber asks for an opinion as to 
sowing alfalfa in the spring or fall. After 
several years of experience with alfalfa, I 
can only say that the six month period of 
time following the seeding will alone 
determine which time of seeding is best, 
providing the seedbed has been prepared 
and the seed sown in workmanlike manner. 
Sometimes my spring seedings have been 
best and sometimes those seeded in the fall 
have given the best stands, so the particu- 
lar date of seeding seems to have little to 
do with it. Certain conditions may be 
present, however, that will sensibly decide 
one as to when to sow and when not to 
sow. 

If the field to be seeded is badly infested 
with the seed of grass, such as crabgrass or 
foxtail, then I wo J advise against a 
spring seeding. On the other hand, if the 
weather is against a quick germination of 
the seed, a fall seeding had better be post- 
poned until spring. I like to make the fall 
seeding in this latitude not later than the 
10th of September, altho I once sowed the 
last week in September and secured a 
stand that lived thru the winter. I would 
not have taken that chance, however, had 
not seed been cheap. A winter that was 
unusually favorable was all that made it 
succeed. 

When seeding anytime in the fall I like 
to sow with a grain drill. I can shut my 
drill feed as far as it will go and it will 
trickle out just about the amount of seed 
necessary to make a good stand—15 
pounds to the acre. If this amount of 
good seed will not make a stand, the 
chances are that twice this amount will 
not. The spring seedings I have always 
broadcasted, as spring rains are usually 
pounding enough to beat it into the ground 
without drilling it in. In the fall there is 





an object in drilling, to get the young plant 
down where freezing and thawing will not 
kill by heaving.—H. H., Kan. 
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Farmers Save The Nation Millions 
of Dollars by Using Case Threshers 





The above is a Case 20x36 Thresher fully equipped 


ASE Threshers are real grain 
savers. They prevent wasteful- 
This means that each field 
delivers its full product to the own- 


er. 


This is real economy, now that 


every kernel of grain is needed by 
the people. 


tion and upkeep. They cost less in the long run. 


For years Case Threshers have maintained leadership. 


Case Threshers are not only grain 
savers, but are economical in opera- 


The farmer who has 


his threshing done by a Case Rig is not only a good business man, but a thrifty 


A Case Thresher in the Size 
and Equipment You Want 


patriot. 


Case Threshers are made in 
7 sizes. So there is one for 
any size run. 

Many farmers who do their 
own threshing are now using our 
smallest size—the Case 20-28. 
The power required to operate 
it at full capacity is from 8 to 
16 brake horsepower according 
to equipment. 

This thresher is for the man 
who has his own farm power 
and prefers to do his own 
threshing. We have made it 
light in weight, yet strong. 

This model carries out the 
same excellent principles of per- 
formance, quality and work- 
manship as in the larger Case 
Threshers. 

Every farmer who owns a 
light Tractor, a small gas en- 


gine or other power, should 
know all about this light weight 
Case Thresher. 

Our 6 larger sizes of Case 
Threshers are furnished as 
follows: 20x36, 26x46, 28x50, 
32x54, 36x58 and 40x62. 

Case Threshers can also be 
furnished with special equip- 
ment for threshing, separating 
and cleaning all kinds of seeds. 


All Steel Built 


All Case Threshers are built 
of steel. This steel construc- 
tion means resistance against 
five, wind or water. It saves 
farmers thousands of dollars 
yearly which might otherwise 
be lost. 


For durability and long ser- 


vice—for economy in operation 
and for grain saving, Case 
Threshers represent the high- 
est type you can buy. 

We have been making Thresh- 
ing Machines for 76 years. We 
have a plant covering 140 acres 
and employ over 4000 skilled 
mechanics. We have branch 
houses and dealers throughout 
the world. 

The complete line of Case 
Threshers and attachments is 
described in an illustrated cata- 
log, which will be sent free up- 
on request. Write for your 
copy now. 

Or if you wish information 
regarding other Case power- 
farming machinery, please note 
the subjects below and write. 


J.1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. (Founded 1842) 1140 Erie St. Racine, Wis. 








Send for This Descriptive Printed Matter—All Free 


Below are listed the different series of booklets and folders. Tell us which interest you. 





Tre 
Steam Tractors 


Gra 


Detour Plows Hay Balers 
ers Silo Fillers 


Road Machinery 
Automobiles 





Or, if you —— for our General Catalog, describing the entire Case line, It is free, 
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DITCHING ano SOIL WASHING 
PROBLEMS SOLVED 


FARMERS— Now is thetime to 
. send me your name. I can show 
you how 2 merrean now do more 
work in a day than 10@menby old 
methods. I want to tell you the 
story of a wonderful tool that 
is revolutionizing farming. It 
solves the drainage, irrigation 
and soil washing ems. 
Cats down labor cost and in- 


sures big crops. Get the full 
story in my new free drainage 
book and catalog. Send me your name. 


FARM DITCHER—TERRACER—GRADER 
All Steel, Reversible, Lasts a Lifetime 


Simple and practical. Cuts V-sha farm 
open drainage, irrigation or tile ditch 
down to 4 ft. deep; cleans old ditches; 
back fills tile ditches: des roads, 
builds farm terraces, 

dikes and levees; 

works in any soil 

wetordry. 2,4and 

6 horse cues, large 

size fine for tractor. 

Write for free drain- 

age, irrigation and 

terracing catalog 

and our proposition, 


GRIND YOUR FEED 
FILL YOUR SILO 

SAW YOUR WooD 
SHELL YOUR CORN 
PUMP YOUR WATER 
ELEVATE YOUR GRAIN 


Ward Work-a-Ford 


Gives you a 12h. p. engine for less than the cost of 
a2h.o. Ford builds the best engine in the world— 
it will outlast the car — and you might as well save 
your money and use it to do all your farm work. 
No weer on tires or transmission. Hooks up in 3 
minutes. No permanent attachment to car. Cannot 
injure car or engine. 

Friction Ciuteh Pulley on end of shaft. Ward Gover- 
nor, run by fan belt, gives perfect control. Money beck 
if not satisfied. Ask for circular and special price. 


THE WARD CO., 


2096 W St, Lincoln, Neb. 














Ford Owners 


Use Less Gas - More Air 
Eliminate Carbon 
Increase Mileage 30% 

“a 







The Gas-E-Co 
System for Ford Cars 


will positively increase your mileage 
an average of 30°,, will eliminate 
carbonentirely, and will make your 
Ford engine runand pull like a six. 
Attached to your present carburetor it enables 
you to use more air in your mixture. Install it 
ourself in 20 minutes No holes to bore No 
moving Darts. Quickly pays for itself. Reduces 
friction Alds lubric ation. Increases power. 
Write today for free 
booklet and definite 
money-back guarantee. 
Or send ihe price $10 
and we will send you the 
Gas-E-Co system by 
parcel post and refund 
your money if you are 
willing to be without the 
System after 10 days’ trial 


GASOLINE ECONOMY COMPANY 
1168 Colonial Trust Bidg., Philadelphia,U.S.A 






















KAFFIR CORN, ©. 
nation, $3.00 per Bu., bags weighed in free 
Kaffir, and Milo same price. Fet 


HENRY FIELD 


pure blackhull | 
northern 
grown, high ger- 
Red 
rita $4.00 per Bu. 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
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RESOLUTIONS 


At the National Dairy Conference of 
allied dairy interests consisting of practical 
dairy farmers, representatives of agricul- 
tural colleges, national dairy breed associ- 

‘ations, dairy machinery and equipment 
manufacturers, feed manufacturers and 
others, held at Des Moines, Iowa, April 
| 10th and 11th, 1918, an extensive discus- 


| 


{sion of the problems vital to the present 
and future of American agriculture re- 
sulted in the following resolutions being 
junanimously adopted which are hereby 
| respectfully submitted to all U. 8. Sen- 


|ators and Representatives: 
Whereas: 
|years ago 


| W hereas: 


vision of the Department, and 
Whereas: 


| . 
‘educational propaganda of 





operated with Mr. Hoover, and 
Whereas: Just as the farm 


the land. And 
Whereas: 


pose, because it is confiscatory. 


suspend publication, and 

W hereas: 
creased addition 
,poundage rates on the new “zoning 


of papers. 


jruin. And, 
Whereas: 


decreased production of food products. 


Therefore, Be It Resolved that, the best 
interests of the Government, and more 
particularly of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Food Commission, demand 
retroactive 
second class postal zone law be repealed 
that the tnity of our nation may be sus- 


that this destructive and 


tained and be it 
Further Resolved: 


postal rates. 
Committee on Resolutions. 
Signed: 


G. B. Sharpe, of New York, Chairman | 


M. D. Munn, of St. Paul, Minn. 

J. G. Watson, of Brandon, Vermont 
E. W. Simons, of Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
H. G. Van Pelt of Waterloo, Iowa. 
R. C. Chase, of Chicago, Ill. 

L. Klima, of Owatonna, Minn. 


Ve understand that several 
an exhaustive investigation 
made by the Department of Agriculture 
fully demonstrated the great educational 
, value of the farm press in encouraging bet- 
ter and more profitable methods of agri- 
|culture and improving soil fertility, and 
The conclusion was reached 
| that as an educational factor the value of 
| the farm press not only equalled but far 
l|exceeded that of all the experiment sta- 
tions and schools operated under the super- 


Unquestionably the present 
the Food 
|Commission in an effort to increase the 
| production of food products could accom- 
plish but little without the co-operation of 
the farm press, great commendation is due 
the farm paper publishers and editors for 
the splendid way in which they have co- 


press has 
demonstrated its power for good in better- 
ing farm conditions, in encouraging meth- 
ods which make for greater production of 
food products, in disseminating broadcast 
the results of the valuable research work 
lof the Department of Agriculture and in 
multiplying the value of such work a 
thousand fold, so the farm press has opened 
for the manufacturer of labor-saving and 
food-saving farm machines the channels 
of trade in every county and township in 


If this tax is imposed upon 
the farm press it will defeat its own pur- 
The com- 
bined profits of the fifty-five leading farm 
papers, with a circulation of over ten 
million copies, were, in 1916, only $581,000. 
During the past year of 1917, due to the 
increased cost of materials and labor, a 
number of these papers were operated at a 
loss and some have already been forced to 


It is estimated that the in- 
to second class postal 

basis” 
will impose an additional tax of about 
$1,800,000 per annum on this same group 
This means only one thing 
for a great many of these publishers— 


Any mandate of the Govern- 
ment which will cripple the farm press 
will retard and hinder the agricultural 
development of the country and make for 


That we urge you to 
exercise your influence in an effort for a 
more equitable ruling on second class| 





Vibration 


ARD on the nerves. Hard on the 
tires, Hard on the engine. The 
jiggle and jar wearies both driver 
and passenger. They take all the joy 
out of motoring. Why not “zron”’ out the 
voads for your Ford? Make your Ford 





fide like a young Packard. Why continue 
to let vibration spoil your motoring? 





Over 200,000 Ford owners now use 
the Aitchandee to give their cars 
the smooth, even glide and “road- 
ironing’ comfort of a long wheel 
basecar. Thecantilever principle, 
first developed Aitchandees, 
gives a different tension on the upward 
and downward thrust due to road bum 
This reduces wear and tear on 
and transmission. Doubles the life of a 
Ford, as well as its comfortable riding 
qualities. That's why Attchandees are used 
on ambulances in france, That’s why they 
should be on your car. Ask your dealer. 
Send your name and address on postcard 
for Free Booklet and Low Price List. 


The H. & D. Co., In 


Goodland, Indiana 








Sft. 


P. isoriginal andsuccess- 
ful binder engine. Cooli 
tank on front balances en- 

e on rear. Thousands 
in use every harvest, be- 
piece Sota 9 other work after 
harvest. Weighs only 190 Ibs.— 
to wat li ht welaht 

sine iP Book fee 
MOTOR WORKS 


engines, 8 to 

















2 horses easily pull 
r; engine 
drives machinery. 
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Write for this book. Sent 
FREE, A postal wiil do 











Facts you should know about 
the market for live stock and meat 


In Swift & Company’s 
1918 Year Book. Sent FREE 
on request. Write for copy 


Te IS book presents, clearly and frankly, a study 

of live stock buying and meat selling—a descrip- 
tion of the market conditions that determine the prices 
you get for your live stock. 


}t describes the producing and marketing steps from 
your farm to the table of the consumer. It explains 
also how the part played by Swift & Company 
enables you to obtain for your live stock the highest 
market figures. 


The full value to you, of this part played by Swift 
& Company—how it affords you a ready cash market 
for your live stock, and how it passes along the meat 
products to the consumer on the lowest operating 
expense and profit and with highest efficiency—is 
shown in this book. 


Write for your copy of Swift and Company’s 1918 
Year Book now—a postal will do. Every page 
presents facts that you as a stockman and farmer 
should know. 





Address Swift & Company 
4110 Packers Avenue 
Union Stock Yards Chicago 











Swift & Company, U.S.A. 














in piles 


INVEST THE MANURE | until it is almost valueless. This rich|can be raised only by keeping the land 


Manure is often left in the spring| manure is lost to the farmer. Don’t| built up. Haul every speck 

e ther scattered around on the ground or} waste manure this way. The demand on| that is produced on your farm out onto 

iles in the yards. During the sum-| the farmer for this coming season will be|the ground you are going to put into 
C. 


in 


mer the rains will leach this manure out|for enormous crops. Enormous crops|crops.—L. B. C 


of manure 


W at conditions may make them go almost as high 
here. You owe ft to the country and to yourself to 


Te ES are selling at fabulous figures tn Purope 
make your present set give the greatest possible milcage. 


PATENTEO 


Shock Absorber cars 


Hassler Shock Absorbers Save tires because they sup- 
port the weight of the car. When the car strikes a rut, 
they gently compress and absorb the jolt instead of forc- 
ing the tires to lift the car. The increased mileage from 
one set of casings pays for them, 


Hassler Shock Absorbers make your Ford ride as easfly 
@s a $2,000 limousine. They save gaso!ine, reduce up-keep 
cost one-third, and increase the resale value of your car. 
WO, 000 Ferd Owners recognize their economic secessity. 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Write teday for Free Trial Blank snd we will 
have = set of Hassiers put on your Ford without a 
cont of expense to you. Try them 10 days. Then, 
if you are willing te de without them, 
they will be taken off without 
charge. Don't ride without Has 
slers simply beeause someone die 
courages you from trying them. 
Aceept this offer and sce for 
yoursell. Over 800,000 sets ia ff 

use. Write teday—NOW, 





~ 
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Valuable Book Sent FREE 


By Makers of 


Red Seal DryBatteries 


Guaranteed — Ask Your Dealer 
Give dealer’s name and we will send you free 

book How to Run the ¢ Engine—Sim 

ueed es text book by State Agricultural Colleges 

and High Schools. Also get r catalog of 

Everything Electrical for Gems and Farm. 


MANHATTAN ELFCTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 
138 S. Wells St. Chicago 
New York St. Louis San Francisco 


fied’’— 


Factories: Jersey City, St. Louis, Ravenna, Ohio 

















WON AN LAL 


Service Tubes are like other pneu- 
matic tubes, except they're puncture 
pro f. Drive right Over tacks or nails; 

simply pullthemout. Noleak! With 
Bervice Tubes you can travel 


6,000 Miles 


Without a Leak! 
Inflate as usual. Tire guarantees 
not interfered with. Service Tubes 
ost only few centsmore than ordi- 


ury tubes. Shipped on ap- 
proval. Write for complete by and 
usec 


Tube Catalog State ate 
SERVICE AUTO 
EQUIPMENT COMPARY 
G05 Traders 


NAIL 


Double mileage, prevent blow- 
Rasily applied in any t 
sold. Detaiie free ents wal 
Amer. Accessories Go. Dept. 7:8Cincinna’ 
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THE BUILDING SITUATION 
There are excellent reasons which make 
t inadvisable for farmers to postpone any 
wuilding operations that are needed in 


their business or will add to the efficiency 


f their endeavors. 
In the first place, there never has been 


a time when it was so essential that waste 


I 


I 
I 


t 


ye reduced to a minimum and every pro- 
luct. be conserved. To provide the extra 
wrotection for livestock and farm products 


that is necessary to prevent waste which 


1as heretofore existed, will require the 


‘rection of more than the normal number 


of buildings. 


I 
‘ 


In the second place, the cost of building 
naterials is lower in proportion to the cost 
if other commodities than it has been for 


years or is likely to be for the next few 


years. 
I 
an 
least of any of the great grou 
modities since the war began. 

sale 
the 


I 
t 


A recent report from the U. 8. 
Yepartment of Labor shows that lumber 
building materials have gone up the 

of com- 
‘he whole- 
wice of all leading commodities in 
United States has increased eighty 
yercent since July, 1914. According to 
his report, the price of farm products has 


gone up about one hundred percent, which 


‘ 


{ 


|is as large an increase as is shown by any 


‘lass of commodities with the exception 
f drugs and clothing. 

Lumber and building materials have in- 
‘reased in price only thirty-five percent 


since 1913, which is the smallest increase 
shown by any of the commodities. 


a question of their relation. 
words, it is a question of whether a 


Whether prices are high or low is always 
! In other 
Tson 


can buy more or less of a given article with 
the products he has tosell. The only con- 


f 


lusion that can be drawn from the data 
urnished by the Department of Labor is 


that more lumber and building materials 


grain, livestock, 


an be bought with a givén amount of 
or other farm produce, 


than could have been bought with the 
same amount of produce previous to the 
beginning of the war. 


There is good reason to believe that 
naterials for building will be higher in 


proportion to the prices of farm products 
| during the period following the war than 
ithey are at present. 


Our allies will be 
ible to raise more of their own food than 


|they are at present and there will not be 
such an abnormal demand for the products 


| demand 


( 


I 
t 
t 
r 


f our farms. 
for building materials will no 
loubt be much greater. A great many 
veople are postponing building until after 
he war and there will be a rush of work in 
hat line and a great demand for building 
naterials during a considerable period. 
Farmers who are in need of buildings, 


who can save more of their crops and live- 
| stock, or in any other way\increase the 


I 
t 


vestigate the situation. 


{ 


ficiency of the ir business by providing 
nore buildings or improving the ones 
hey already have, should carefully in- 
So far as the cost 
9£ materials is concerned, the present 


season is a favorable time for T he construc- 





| Plants till 
tivator. 


tion of farm buildings. 


If the labor neces- 


sary for the work can be obtained in your 


winning of the war, 


without taking it from in- 
re more essential to the 
there is good reason 


‘ommunity 
lustries which a 


for building now rather than putting it 


| 
ghum. 
twelve seeds in a hill 


ff until the war is over. 
PROFIT FROM SORGHUM 
Last year in a spirit of venture, we 
slanted a half acre of wet ground to gsor- 
It was planted by hand - 
the hills about 18 


inches apart in the row and the rows three 
feet apart. We hand cultivated the young 


old enough to use the horse gul- 
Unfortunately the wet ground 


and the wet season was agaist if and 


On the other hand, the} 
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Eliminate Overheating 
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Increase the 
efficiency of the 
motor of your car, 
ek or tractor 
with a “Crowe 
Belt.”” The venti- 
lated leather fric- 
tion surface with 
steel chain back- 
ground insures a 
yj ing power to 

found in no 
other fan belt. 
More mileage on 


less oil. Reduces 
cost. 
avy work and 


service 
for a belt wh ch 
will not slip, 
stretch or break. 
Buy a “Crowe 
Belt” and get the 
biggest**fan belt’’ 


guarantee ever 
offered—15,000 miles for Fords and other pleasure 
ears. Ford 


size $1.25 (Canada $1.50). At ali good 
dealers or sent prepaid if ordered direct. 


Desirable for Truck 
and Tractor Service 


Long wear and simple adjustment 
makes the “Crowe” the logical fan belt for 










ambulance 
service in the Aviation Department as fliers and me- 








ten or} 





P 


assortment of vege- 
table plants that are 
right to plant this month. 
All thrifty Texas field 


Trucks, Tractors and tractor attachments. Propor- 
tionate mileage guarantee. Dealers! Write your 
Jobber or direct for dealers’ prices and terms. 
MECHANICAL BELT CO. 
1210 Frederick Avenue, St. Joseph, Mo., U.S.A. 












1\/F When Buying 
SAVE auto Supplies 


Get this Big FREE Book 


UST off the press. This 100-page FREE 
J beck wil} be the 1918 Auto Supply Show 

for more than 2,000,000 motorists. Don’t 
miss getting your copy. Over 2,000 selections 
te choose from. Sit in an easy chair and 
do your buying. Contains many brand 
new supplies. Everything from bumper 
to tafl light — Ri i res, gas-savers, 
spark plugs, batteries, spotlights, over- 


hauling supplies, painting 
Free Book 


outfits, touring outfits—in 
Automobile 














fact it covers all needs for 
the garage and touring. 









STUvsieae You'll save mone always 
referring to this before 
buying auto supplies. 

Over 20 pages exclusively 





for Ford Owners. 
mow for your FREE copy te 
store nearest you. 







AUTO SCHOOL 


A, 











EARN $100 to $300 
PER MONTH 
Skilled auto and tractor me- 


are needed everywhere; as 
ee, euto and truck drivers; in Army 





at chanics 








chanies; on our farms running tractors—thousancs of 
Positions  - T" waiting. is is a mechanical age 
—be one, rite today for | 
of the Sween: to an 
Big Free Catalog iis ousmr Areas | 
est in the world. You learn everythin re 
about dr.ving and tepeiring every kind of machine b. t 
experience. You do all this work yourself under 



















struction. You are practical an ied to fill 
salaried positic Th usands of Sia tes — ta 
making b'g money. 


ik Write now for catalog—a pos- 
fal card will bring it. E. J. SWEENEY, Pres. 
SWEENEY AUTO AND 
TRACTOR SCHOO 
















iP 
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it 
Postpaid 


rown plants. 25 Tomato; Dwarf Champion, 25 
omato; Acme, 25 Egg Plants, 25 Bell P and 






a 
4 
= 






Barvains = 


A special bargain 


| 50 sweet potato = entire lot 75c, post- 


| 


paid. Carefully pac 
dition. 
Plant Catalog Free on Request. 


429 Franklin St., 


ed; will arrive in good con- 
Order today before all gone. Special 


RUSH PARK SEED Co. 
Waco, Texas 

















about % of the patch drowned out. Of 
the quarter left—or.about 4 of an acre— 
we had a double wagon bed full of stripped 
cane. This yielded 16 gallons of good 
sorghum molasses. We kept plenty for 
home use and sold the regt at $1.25 per 
gallon. The man at the sorghum factory 
told us Le could sell a thousand gallons for 
us very easily at $1 per gallon, right from 
the factory. In that way there would be 
no handling of the molasses on our part. 

This year we are planning to plant a 
patch of an acre and a half to sorghum. 
Sorghum, if it does well, will yield from 
100 to 150 gallons per acre. At the rate of 
our patch last year, it would mean about 
130 gallons to the acre. It cost 40 cents | 
per gallon then to have it made. But with 
everything advancing so in price, the cost 
of making the molasses is likely to in- 
crease. And probably the market for the 
sorghum itself will increase also. If our 
acre and a half does well we should have 
close to 200 gallons. You can readily see 
what the profit on that will likely amount 
to; more than it would on corn or other 
grain because of its productiveness and 
the present high price of all sweets. 

Cane can be planted in June and will 
then usually ripen before any frost.— 
I. J. N., Ind. 

FLAX ON OLD SOIL 

The old saying that flax is “hard on 
the land’’ is lately being disputed by a 
number of authorities. The idea arises 
from the fact that it is a shallow rooted 
crop and dries out the top layer of soil, 
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thus reducing crop yields for a time. The 
truth of the matter is that it does not re- 
move as large an amount of the elements 
of fertility as do corn, wheat, oats or 
barley. 

Another trouble with flax growing in 
the past has been its susceptibility to dis- 
eases. If a six or eight year rotation is 
followed, however, these can largely be | 
done away with. The crop makes an ex- 
cellent one for freshly broken sod but does 
well also after corn, potatoes or other 
cleanly cultivated types. Flax is no weed 
fighter and the cultivation of the above 
named crops conserves added moisture 
for the flax year. 

Insurance against fungi of flax diseases 
can be made doubly sure by the use of 
clean, healthy seed. By the use of the 
fanning mill much of the chaff, light and 
broken seed, as well as shrunken and 
immature ories can be removed. Home 
grown seed is much safer than that im- 
ported as well as being better suited to 
your growing conditions. “Tis true flax 
requires a little special attention but it is 
a paying proposition if that care is given. 


METHOD OF SAVING SUGAR 

Every person who possibly can should 
dry and store away all kinds of fruits this 
season, as this method of saving fruits for 
later use is a wonderful saving of sugar. 

In many localities the crop of peaches 
usually enjoyed will be a failure, but other 
fruits can dried and kept for winter use, 
and it will pay handsomely for the time 
and labor. 

Cherries, and berries can be evaporated 
or dried quite as easily as peaches and 
apples, and they are delicious when pre- 
pared for the table at a time when such 
things cannot be found in the markets. 

Pears are seldom dried, but these are 
excellent, and can be stewed or eaten in a 
number of different ways. It requires less 
sugar to make them fine for use than if 
they were canned and sugar used to make 
the syrup, and the price of cans is saved. 

Our government bulletins on drying 
fruits and vegetables are free for the ask- 
ing, and we can learn much by carefully 
reading and following the practical advice 
found in these publications. 

When we all work together in such a 
movement, we can save thousands of tons 
of sugar, and we will be better off finan- 
cially, and just as strong and healthy as if 











we had used the ordinary quantity of 
sugar.—J.°T.'T. * 
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Improves Property 


Spend money for permanent improvements to your house 
and get the comforts and enjoyment that your present 
prosperity entitles you to. Land values have increased 
about 100% in the last five years. Is your home modernized to 
keep up with this increase in value? Do you still shiver in a drafty, 
damp house with old fashioned methods of heating? 


IDEAL heat is best economy 


There is no use trying to make yourself believe that wasteful, old 
fashioned heating is economy—for how often do you hear of it 
resulting in illness, overwork and discouragement? 


RICAN x. DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


Heat the whole house with least fuel—burn the cheaper fuels of your locality. 
IDEAL Boilers will do it and are scientifically made to extract the greatest heat 
for warming the whole house like one room. 

IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators never wear or rust out—they last 
longer than the soa wn are the far sighted investment for family health and 


comfort and conserving fuel. 
Easily put in any farm house 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators come in sizes to fit any cottage or 
farm house. Cellar or water pressure 


not necessary. Thousands of farm 
houses are so equipped. Cut down the 
work in your household and give your 
family IDEAL heating with its fuel sav- 
ings and cleanliness. 
Write for complete catalog free. 
‘‘Ideal Heating” is full of pic- 
——" tures and information telling 
An IDEAL Boiler and American Radiators beat all about radiator heating. Get 


this Farm Home, saving fuel every year and 


ST reinsre thousandd Ike is nen sa itatonce—noobligation to buy. 


es'ag sass: AMBRICANRADIATOR COMPANY ozs: 2+ 



























See that family enjoys the same comfort afforded to your 
stéck—an abundance of pure fresh water at all times, 
You can easily install a water system in your home 
and have plenty of water with one @. 
OULDS 
Ca VERY SERVICE ly 
Over 300 types—all rigidly tested and guaranteed to 
do the work for which recommended. Write to- 
day for our free book, “‘Pumps for Every 
Service." Address Dept. 30 



















The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Main Office & Wha: 
Seneca Falls, 


N.Y. 
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GRINDING THE VALVES 
“Will you tell me a simple way to grind 
the valves of my motor? 

If the operator finds his engine lacks 
power, the first thing he usually does is to 
grind his valves. A leaky valve causes a 
loss of compression and hence a loss of 
power and so it is a good thing to grind 
the valves at regular periods. The inlet 
valve does not need to be ground as often 
as the exhaust valve, but the two are gen- 
erally refitted at the same time. 

The method of grinding valves is very 
simple. With the valve removed, the 
valve stem should be cleaned by means 
of emery cloth and the gummed oil cleaned 
from the valve stem guides. A light spring 
is placed between the valve head and the 
end of the valve stem guide in order to 
raise the valve from the seat where the 
pressure on the valve is relieved. A screw 
driver bit may be made to turn the valve. 
The face of the valve and the valve seat 
are smeared with a mixture of emery and 
oil, In grinding, only sufficient pressure 
to keep the valve ag Lifist the seat, is neces- 
sary. Turn the valve in one direction for 
a short time, stop and then turn in the 
opposite direction. At times the valve 
should be lifted from the seat so that the 
emery paste will be run uniformly over 
the valve seat After grinding in, the 
valve should be taken from the cylinder 
and the head and seat thoroly cleaned 
with gasoline 


MOTOR COOLING SYSTEM 

“Will you explain the systems of tractor 
motor cooling, where water is used and 
the advantages of each?” 

Chere are two systems of cylinder cool- 
ing used on tractors. The thermo-syphon 
system uses the principle, that a hot liquid 
being lighter than a cold liquid, will rise 
to the top of the cylinder, while the heavier 
cool water will flow in at the bottom taking 
the place of the lighter water. The forced 
circulation employs the use of a circulating 
pump driven by the engine. 

Che advantage claimed for the thermo- 
syphon system, is that the motor runs in a 
higher temperature and so its efficiency is 
higher. The claim is made that water 
forced by a pump, cools the cylinders con- 
siderably and so takes too much heat of 
combustion from the c ylinder. The ther- 
mo-syphon is simple but it has the dis- 
advantage that it Is necessary to use more 
water than with the pump scheme. The 
water jackets of the cylinders, as well as 





} 


the spaces In the radiator and the inlet | 
ind discharge manifolds, must have large 
capacity With the forced circulation 
system, the rate of circulation depends up- 


on the speed of the pump rather than the 
degree of temperature of the water. With 
the thermo-syphon the harder the engine 
works, the hotter the water becomes and | 
the faster it flows ; 


' 
GAS POWER AND STEAM POWER 

Recently I sold a 14 horse power | 
steam engine and bought a 25 horse power 
gasoline tractor and it would not pull my | 
grain separator as well as the steam engine 
did. Isn't a gas ‘horse’ the same as a 
steam ‘horse’? 

These are no different kinds of horse 
power. The difference in engines comes in 
he fact that manufacturers rate their | 
engines differently. The fault has not | 
been with gas tractor manufacturers but 
with the steam engine makers. Steam 
engines have been rated very low so that 
a 14 horse power steam engine will actually 
pull at least 30 horse power, whereas many 

gasoline engines rated at 25 horse power, 
will not pull more than ten percent over- | 
load. One authority explains that by | 
stating that during the time threshing 
mas shinery was run by horse power, a great 

il of power could be obtained from the 


; 
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VERY real difference in its riding and 
driving qualities begins to impress you 
the moment the Liberty gets into action. 


You see that it follows the road almost 
without direction from the driver. 


The quickness with which it settles down 
after passing a rough spot is unusual and 
delightful. 


It is as steady and sure with one passenger, 


o1 the rear seat, as with three. 





The difference is most uncommon in a car 
cf modest weight. It proves the high calibre 
cf the engineering ability which has pro- 
tluced Liberty Cars. 





Liberty Motor Car Company 
s 224 Lycaste Street, Detroit, Michigan a) 


Tis Sew Cuts 25 Cords. 
”Y) Tf Wood 7 i § eam : 








f, 

Write for our booklet “How a ~ f\ 
Dan Ross Cuts 40 Cords a 
Day”. 

It is absolutely guaranteed 
—~hundreds in daily wee. 


Delivered 
anywhere in 





—_ 4 Horse Power Engine . 
This wonderful invention does TEN TIMES the Portable) 
work of TWO MEN in the woods. 

With it you can make money out of your wood sim- 

ply through the immense ——— in ao labor. 

pe nb Shy TET, two can move 

it from log to log. Will cut a 40 inch log in five min- 

utes. Write us today. 
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horses by making them work very hard 
for a short period of time. The use of 
the whip would increase the power two or 
three times what it was normally. Steam 
threshing engines were rated the same as 
the number of horses commonly used on 
horse powers, but the engines could pull 
as much as the horses would do ame 
forced. Gas engines, however, are ra.ed | 
very closely to the normal load they can | F 
pull. 





SLUGGISH MOTOR 

“The action of my tractor motor, is such : 
that considerable smoke comes from the}: 
exhaust at times and the action of the 
motor is sluggish. I have cleaned the 
carburetor and had it adjusted but still 
have trouble.” 
It is very difficult to say what the! 
trouble is, but we suspect that the cork | 
float in the carburetor bowl has become 
“‘logged,”’ that is to say, the gasoline soaks 
into the cork weighing it down and partly 
immersing it. Such a condition will allow 
more fuel to pass into the air passage than 





is required for a good mixture and because | @ 


of this, the exhaust will be smoky. 
Either purchase a new float or repair the | 
one you have by thoroly drying it for 
two hours and then cover it thoroly with 
shellac. The shellac float should then be 
dried for at least twelve hours. Shellac 
may be purchased from any drug store and 
is the best thing we know of for repairing 
cork floats. 

TRACTOR ON STALK CUTTER 

“Ts it practical to use a small tractor 
to pull a cornstalk cutter in preparing land 
for plowing?” 

Yes. While the actual power required 
to pull a cornstalk cutter over a field is 
not large, yet there are other conditions 
that favor the tractor over horses, 
cornstalk cutter because of its design, has 
considerable vibration and when horses 
are used with it, there is a tendency to 
cause sore necks. One farmer we know of, 
pulled his three horse cutter with his small 
two plow tractor. By so doing, he was 
able to cover fifteen acres a day, instead of 
twelve acres, as he had done with horses. 
One or two days he covered twenty acres. 
A heavy cast iron weight was placed on 
the cutter and the knives were set to pen- 
etrate the ground more deeply than, he 
had been able to do with horses. 








TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS 

Is the address on your Successful 
Farming label correct? Is your name 
spelled correctly? Are your initials and 
rural route number correct? Has the 
route number been omitted from your 
address? 

The post office department is having its 
difficulties these strenuous days, the 
same as business institutions and in- 
dividuals are having theirs. The depart- 
ment has much additional mail to handle 
for the army camps and for our soldiers 
across the water; their work is handi- 
capped by the labor shortage, and in addi- 
tion, the mails are delayed because of the 
heavy business the railroads have to 





handle. We desire to do everything pos- | # 


sible to assist the government. One of | 
the things we can do is to have all copies of | 
Successful Farming correctly, completely | 
and plainly addressed to subscribers. 

Please look at the address label on your | 
magazine. If it is incomplete or incorrect | 
in any respect, drop us a line and we will 
gladly correct it. If you live on a rural 
route, the route number should by all| 
means be included in your address label. | j 




















ARMERS, like all other men of business, are 
seeking the utmost for the dollar expended. The 
DREADNAUGHT TIRE is thesupreme example 


of the spirit of the times. Its very name proclaims its 
strength and power and its ability to withstand the 
hardest wear and tear. The tremendous endurance of 


the DREADNAUGHT TIRE is the sensation of the 
tire world today. 


Made in two treads -—- 
the DREADNAUGHT Rein- 
forced Vacuum which is anti- 
skid, and the DREAD- 
NAUGHT Ribbed which 
supplants the old time plain 
tread. 

























The SUPER-DREAD- 
NAUGHT RED INNER 
TUBE when used with the 
Dreadnaught casing, makes 
the perfect tire. 


Write for name of nearest 
Dealer 


Send jfor interesting Booklet, 

- ~ ry * ”? 
“The Story of the Tire’ — 
Free on request. 


THE DREADNAUGHT TIRE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


Baltimore, Maryland 




















De Lues GOLDEN GIANT 
SWEET CORN 


New Ee 


sition of recent years. Awarde 
ed the only medal given for 
sweet corn by the Mass. Hofe 
ticultural Society tm nearly 
100 years. 

DeLue'’s Golden Giant Is the result of 12 years’ 
selection from the product of Howling Mob crossed 
with Golden Bantam and combines all the good 
points of both parents—and then some. 

Stalks very short and stout near the ground. Two 
to three ears; 8 to 9 inches long; cob of small diameter 
carrying from 12 to 18 rows of long, thick kernels o 
deep orange color. Remains tender until nearly ready 
for seed It excels all other early varieties In aise, 
productiveness and quality and all the late varieties 
mn quality and early maturity while equalling them in 


size 
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SUMMER PRUNING 


to be derived from a judicious pruning of 
growing trees and vines, lies in the ability 
of the eu to control the shape and ex- 
tent of wth without expending the 
vitality of the tree. Thus when a bud is 
pinched out in summer it at once arrests 
growth in that direction, causing the 
branch to throw out laterals, thereby 
forming a more compact head. 

Summer pruning is absolutely neces- 





It is the one corn for the home or market gardener 
who wants the greatest amount of highest | 
quality corn in the shortest period of time from | 
the smatiest piece of land. Illustrated booklet, | 
‘Tlow to Know and How to Grow a Perfect Sweet | 
Corn t with order Price 35c per 44 os.; 50e per 
on bout 120 to 130 seeds). Beware of substitutes. The | 
genuine seeds are for sale only by the originator. 


FREDERICK S$. DeLUE,M.D,, Experimental Farm 


Department 8 Needham, Mass. 


You Must Spray 


— Don’t wait until pests, | 
insects and bugs have | 

destroyed your orchard 

or garden crops. Drive 


“eT 








the m out—Send them 
to ““‘No Man’s Land 
It’s your duty to raise 


more and heavier crops. | 
Feed our S« »Idiers- fe od 
our N ation—America 
will pay you. Usea 
Common Sense | 
Sprayer 
Common Sense Sprayers 
are absolutely guaran- 
teed, made of extra 
heavy galvanized steel 
with convex ends, seams 
are folded and riveted 
The pump is on outside 
which increases capa- 
city of tank and avoids 


(OM MON 


SENSE 








danger of corroding 
M SPECIAL | +e a Best grade of rubber 
easurements; < es } ond 
High, 7 inches Diameter tubing is used. I xten | 
Capacity: About 4 Gallons, “00 may be used for | 
Net Weight 7 lbs. Shipping spraying trees. 
Weight 745 I Send for it today—lIf 


after ten days’ trial you are not satisfied send it 

back at our expense. Money cheerfully refunded. 

Common Sense Sprayer Co., St. Peter, Minn. 
References: First Nat'l Bank, ci tizens Stato Bank 


WORKO REAUS 
PAT 












For Autos, Trucks and Tractors 


Insist on the genuine. Completely cleans carbon 
from cylinders, pustons, valves, spark plugs, combustion cham. 
ber. No work, no waiting, no waste. Easier, cheaper, safer, 

more pomtive chan bquid or scraping 
Results pomtively guaranteed. On mar 
het seven yearsenot « “kick” yer 
Warm up ¢ngine, remove spark plugs, 

sort Worke tabiers—Worke does rhe rest 
Bow 24 tablet: $1; 72 cable: 52. Order 
trom ws @ met im pour desler’: catslog 


The Workeo Co. Dept. 190, Racine, Wis. 
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var Se idtee Boy Read i 
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The Parm Journal 


tant pew article 
for May; how to 
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ers, autos, engines 
terns, kndeti ting 
poems; big Bird Club, pages 
young people. 


Year’s Trial Only 20¢ 


Or send 50 cents for subscription 
rom now to December, 1920. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
132 ton Sq.. 








Your Money Back 
if Not Satisfied 











| blackberry. 


| west 


busy to take the stuff to the city, 


/ scarcely any soil at all 


sary with raspberry, blackberry and such 
plants as privet used in ornamental hedge. 
If a raspberry eane is allowed to continue 
in growth, it will reach a length of 10 
feet or more in one season without throw- 
ing out lateral branches. The result is a 
cane that must be supported by a trellis, 
or have two-thirds of the fruit buds re- 
moved by the pruning knife after growth 
has ceased. By pinching back these canes 
when they have reached a height of 2 
feet, lateral canes will form, each contain- 
ing fruit buds that will not have to be 
sacrificed, and giving the plant an erect 
growth. The same holds good with the 
The advantage in summer 
pruning of ernamental hedge lies in being 
able to control the shape and also induc- 
ing a dense growth near the base. 

Dea superfluous twig or leaf is main- 
tained at the expense of the fruit bearing 


| wood, and it evidently follows that the 


vitality thus expended should be conserved 
by curtailing the woomery growth as 
much as possible.—H. F. 
MY MOST PROFITABLE VENTURE 
In proportion to the actual amount of 
cash mvested in the enterprise, I really 
believe that I made more clear profit in 
1917 than any of the farmers or gardeners 
—men or women—in this part of thesouth- 
And when I tell you about what I 
did last year, you will understand exactly 
what I am doing and intend to do this 
year. I will do just as I did then, only on 
—_ larger scale—raise all I can and can 
a 
tion of it. 





May, 1918 


What are you going 
todo when you move 


'to town? Loaf? 


We know the rest of the family 


| will enjoy town life, but unless you 








raise—or, at any rate, a large propor- 
| 


Last year I decided that I could dosome- 
thing besides the housework. And I was | 


sure that I could show a good profit at the 
end of the year. Later events proved that 
I was right. 


For some reason our fruit was a failure, 


except a few apple trees that did fairly 
well. I was greatly disappointed, because 
I had been in the h i 

could use for the winter. I had long ago 
dispensed with most of my glass jars, and 
had learned to use tin cans to great 
advantage. But I had never used a reg- 
ular canning outfit. So, I decided to t 
something new—new to me, at least. We 
always had raised more garden truck than 
we could use, and as there was no near-by 
market and as my husband was always too 
most of 
the surplus we~ 3 total loss. 

Last year 1 .ired a man especially to 
help me with the — and we not only 
po in the — _ of garden stuff, but 

roke up an nted a small piece of 
ground that had been lying idle for two 
| years. It was exceedingly poor land 
-but we covered it 
with well rotted manure, worked it thoroly 
and planted in sweet corn, peas, beans, 
tomatoes and sweet potatoes. 

I obtained the address of a concern that 
dealt in canners, and ordered a $10 canning 
outfit. I also ordered a good supply of tin 
cans. Altho I had never seen one used, 
as pos- 
cans of 


i 


abit of canning all we. 











The greatest of the many advantages! get into a business whére your ex- 


perience and acquaintanceship in 
the community count, it is mighty 
tiresome for you. 


¥16 Farmers Are 


Making Big Money 


With Our Business Proposition 


American Marvel 
Flour Mill 


They had no more experience when aid 
started than you have had. They are doing it, 
you can do it. 

If this fact interests you, write us at 
We will send you a big booklet 


once, 
called “Evidence” which will show you 
where and how others have succeeded. 


There are more than 1200 of these 
MARVEL mill owners in this country. 

We build mills for large and smal! 
communities, 

Easy terms, conscientious assistance 


sales helps, all included when you enter 
this big, profitable business. 

Many owners pay for the mill out of 
the profits the first year. 

Everyone egts bread—takes flour to 
muke bread — you make the flour. Write! 









It is said flies will not stayin a room 
whereit isgrown. Very mysterious 
but tests show such to be the case. 
Bloems in a short time (60 days 
from peatio ). Flowers both sum- 
mer and winter. Package of seed 










by mail with cata 0 Cents 
JAP sEED .» Desk 75 
x Conn. 








uctory in the 


ae an eee 


et the 
ques out of 
it you should 


Study Edward I. Farri "s eters and best book: 
THE BACKYARD GARDEN— A handbook for 
the Home Gs arden-maker, the a my and the 
School. “The book that makes things plain.” 

Charmingly written, clear, paces 2 compact, come 
prehensive. With plans. reference tables and year- 
round gardening calendar. Hiustrated. _—- water- 
proof binding. Introductory jeden 00, postpaid. 
LAIRD &@ LEE, Inc. 









cowpeas and soy beans 

Solved ss from the mown Scum Vann, wheat, oats, 

rye and barley. A perfect combina- 

machine. Nothing like it. “The machine I 

ee. been looking for for 20 ae at F. Massey. 

“It will meet ¢ a “ H. A. Morgan, Di- 
rector Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 25 +e 


KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO 
Morristown, Tena. 





COW PEAS 


All Kinds—Lowest Prices 
SHULTZ SEED CO., OLNEY, ILLINOIS 
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grocer, all the canned stuff that we would 
not need, and received on an average of 


twelve cents a ean. I cleared an even 
$65 on my investment, besides having all 
the fresh vegetables we could use, and 
$25 worth that I myself took to the city. 
If the fruit is good this year I expect to 
ean fruit and vegetables, but mostly to- 
matoes and sweet potatoes, amounting to 
at least two thousand cans. 

Here is just what I figure I made on my 
venture, counting that sold and what we 
used, both, as “eash:”’ 
Canned goods sold...... 
Fresh vegetables, ete., sold 
Apples stored away for winter 

(10 bushels)....... “a 10. 
Sweet potatoes stored for winter 

TS a  s 
Canned vegetables kept for our 


8 


oun 


2888 ss 


po  ) See : gee 
Small, runty, waste vegetables, 

seraps, etc., fed to the hogs 

and chickens, an estimated 


10.00 $157.00 


Cost of canner, cana, labels, ete.. 22. 
(I had saved last year cans for 
my Own use) 

Seed (most of it saved from year 





8 








before)....... (=e 3.50 
Services of hired man nine days 

at $1.50.... 13.50 39 .00 
My profit $118.00 


And all this from a few apple trees that 
would otherwise have been of no use, 
except those we stored away, and about 
one acre of ground—and most of it was 
formerly a total waste. I certainly have 
big expectations for this year.—Mrs. 
J. R. iL. 


GROW POPCORN FOR FLOUR 

We are compelled to use many substi- 
tutes for flour, and while we are seeking 
the best and cheapest methods of supply- 
ing a substitute for the wheat we are asked 
to save, we should not overlook popcorn. 
The meal or flour made from popcorn is 
excellent for bread; it can be mixed with 
wheat flour and it is difficult to detect its 
presence. Mush and griddle cakes from 
popcorn are unusually fine, and many 
new ways of using it will be learned before 
another crop is grown 

This is a crop our boys and girls will 


delight in growing. Give them an interest | 


in this crop, and either divide the profits 
with them or let them have the entire 
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GROW THIS 


—== 1200 To 1 == 
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This is a war garden Bean. Bveryone who has Plant in your garden or any good soll, only 1 
seen plants of it growing or harvested say they never! gean in a hill, and they will mature a cropin about 
saw its equal. They are simply amazed at the great/ 80 days, ripening very eveniy, and the growth and 
protesen of pods and handsome white Beans. This! yield will simply su. prise you. Just the Bean every- 
llustration does not show anywhere near all the pods! one should plant this year for it will make the great- 
on the plant for they are all through the foliage and | est yield from a little space—of all Beans. 
on opposite side as abundant as in front. One customer grew over $8.08 worth of these pure 

It isa Gigantic Wonder—over 200 pods have grown | __ ne cus 4h oo ea hee 
on a single plant—all well filed, cpelusinn over 1200) —_ —— from a few planted in one corner of a 
Beans from 1 Bean planted. Plants grow strong and | ®™!! garden. 
erect, branching out In ali directions, bearing pods| My supply is yet limited andI can offer only In 
up well from the ground, which literally load the! sealed packets containing about 50 Beans each, 
plants; Beans being pure white and of best quality.| with cultural directions. 


Sealed Packets 10c each; 3 Pkts 25c; 7 Pkts 50c; 15 Pkts $1.00 Postpaid 
You can plant this Bean any time after frost and until late in June for a big crop. Plant a packet or 
My 


cad , - ‘ Se ee ee 














yield. Purchase enough to supply the 
home needs in flour, and allow them to 
have the other to dispose of on the ready | 
market. 

The most practical kinds to grow are 
those which mature quickly, and will ripen 
early enough to escape the autumn frosts. 

When popcorn is grown to be sold to 
confectioners it should be as pure as pos- 
sible, but if it is being grown bor domestic 
use, it is not so particular about the seed 
being mixed, even with the larger varieties 
of field corn, and it may be grown in the 
same field with other corn. 

When it mixes with other corn it pro- 
duces larger grains, but this is no fault 
when it is to be used as food.—J. T. T. 


CRISP RADISHES IN SUMMER 

Many of our readers who appreciate 
fine crisp radishes, and who are success- 
ful in growing them in early spring, will be 
glad to learn it is an easy matter to grow 
just as fine, tender, crisp radishes during 
the hot summer months as can be grown 
earlier in the season 

Spread out a pile of stable manure, 
either fresh or well decayed, scatter a few | 
shovelfuls of good soil on the surface | 
and sow the radish seed there. It will 
be a surprise to you how quickly they 
start to grow, and how rapidly they de- 
velop into radishes suitable for use. 

Seed sown in an ordinary bed of soil 
will not grow nearly as rapid, and during 
summer the radishes will soon become 
very hot and unfit for table use, while 
the manure bed will produce most ex- 
cellent radishes which are much slower to 


become useless.—J. T. ‘T 








more and {- will say it paid you better than anything you ever planted. 1918 Seed Book con- 
tains a full line of High Grade Garden Seeds at lowest prices. t is sent free with all Bean orders or 
on application. Over 30 years in the business. 


F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower 
PR An f 2 > £33 
Raise bigger crops 
with Planet Jr.tools 


= o You can’t meet the urgent need of cultivating increased 
ee acreage this year with old-style out-of-date tools and meth- 
ods. Get Planet Jr Seeders, Wheel-Hoes and Cultivators, and 
double your acreage. They are strong, yet so light they can be 

readily used by a woman or boy. Fully guaranteed. 


No. 4 Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator 


and Plow sows all garden seeds (in drills or hills), plows, opens furrows and cover 
them, hoes and cultivates all through the season. A hand-machine that does 
the work so easily, quickly and thoroughly that it pays for itself in a single 
season. 


No. 8 Horse Hoe does a greater variety of work in corn, potatoes, 
tobacco, cotton, and other crops requiring similar cultivation, and , 
does it more thoroughly than any other one-horse cultivator made. 4 

It is stronger, better mode and finished. Lastslonger. Its depth 
regulator and extra-long frame make it steady-running. Culti- $ 
vates deep or shallow and different width rows. 15 other 
styles of one-horse cultivators—various prices, 


SLALLEN&CO Box1108B Philadelphia 
New 72-page Catalog, free! 


IMustrates Planet Jrs doing actual 
farm and garden work, and de- 
scribes over 55 diflerent tools, in- 
cluding Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, 
Horse-Hoes, Harrows, Or™ 
> - and Pivot- 
Wheel Riding Cultivators. 
Write postal for tt today 


Dept. 132, ROSE HILL, N.Y. 















































A pracucal, easily kept, 
complete record of all your 
eansngtete beth oe and 
expenses. Simple, compact Farmers Bookkeeping Method by ex-farme gr and experienced public accoun- 
tant, from wikek Income Tax Report which Government laws compel yen to make, can easily be taken 
at end of year. Sent parcel post prepaid, Price $1,00. BLAIR, BL CO., Unity Bidg., CHICAGO 
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Steam Still Furnishes 
the Most Dependable 
Farm Power 

HE Nichols-Shepard Steam 


Engine is representative of the 
best that can be produced, 
The design and mechanical con- 
struction of this engine are right 
by the test of use and years. 
From the little 13 to the giant 25 
h. p., over three times the rated 
power is easily developed, and it 
is always there when you want it. 
The Gas Engine is all right for 
the man who wants one, and who 
has had experience with them. 
The Steam Engine, however, is 
the most simple and consequently 
the most dependable. Any one 
of a half dozen different things 
may stop a gas engine which can- 
not be found without experience, 
but all know enough about the 
steam engine to keep it running. 
The Nichols-Shepard Steam 
Traction Engine, one of the Red 
River Special Line, is always 
dependable, Write for circulars. 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 


Builders exclusively of Red River Spee 

cial Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, 

Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 
Battle Creek Michigan 


Denenennenenspepepeneuene 





























Tractor Frame is all Wrought Steel 
it independent of car: no strain on auto 
d only for power): easily attached with U 
s. Largest gear reduction so Tractor starts 


snd runs on High for all work, developing exact 


power needed Ausiliary fan cooling system 

Wheels 40 in. diameter, 8. in face, any lugs to 

suit Solid rear axle 2% In. diameter, rigid 
he for any farm work 


DPDealers VW anteod. 


Write “McCLINTOCK” Mfr. 
223 So. Sth St., Minneapolis, Minn 
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WESTERN ENGINE CO. 
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. S. RAWL 
219 Aulicnytuhenge, Ramee ty, Me. 

















M ted in every county to USE, demonstrate and 
BG BEN” -wondertul pew gasoline engine for 


Bie demand, Free . 
t. 2-3 


befen & Sens, Dep o 


every work 
“ C. Booning 








Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
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GROWING LATE ON 
| For growing the regular crop 
}onions from seed for large bulbs, the 
}seed should be planted just as soon 
|in spring as the soil is dry enough 
| for working. Last spring we planted our 
|regular crop of onions from seed early. 
| Two of our small boys asked for and were 
| given the seed that remained for a plant- 
ing of their own. Without direction the 
boys planted this onion seed in their small 
truck patch late in June, much too late 
for the growing and ripening of large, 
marketable anions. 

But their late planted onion seed ger- 
minated in time, and young onions came on 
and grew, but not so well as those planted 
early. During July and August these 
late planted onions seemed to almost stand 
still in growth. They grew very little, 
yet remained alive and green. After the 
|}hot weather was over, and with cooler 
| weather and late summer and early fall 
moisture, these late onions began to grow 
again. By this time the boys had lost 
their first interest in gardening, hence 
their onions were neglected and strug- 
gled thru the late growing season with 
summer grasses and some weeds. The 
plants appeared so small and so nearly 
caaathenall out that we neglected them as 
not worth gathering till very late in the 
ifall, after several frosts and two hard 
freezes of the soil. The frosts had killed 
the summer grasses, when we noted that 
the onions were larger and better than 
we had thought. The tops were still green 
and the bulbs uninjured after the fall 
frosts and freezes, indicating their hardi- 
ness. 

Examination proved these late, neg- 
lected onions too good to waste, hence 
they were gathered, a bushel or more of 
them, and placed in the cellar. These 
|onion bulbs averaged about one inch in 
|diameter. They have kept in the cellar 


IONS 










si* 


| 


| plished? 


| by insects, and here is where the honeybee 


perfectly, with better success than we have 
ever had with earlier matured onions, and 
they have proved the best onions for gen- 
eral household use that we have every had. 
The bulbs are semi-green on the inside, 
tender, very mild, and of good flavor as 
onions go. Served without cooking and 
with salads they are a fairly good sub- 
stitute for green onions; in fact, tasting al- 
most the same as green onions in spring. 
We have been so well pleased with the 
good eating and keeping qualities that we 
ire planning to plant more late this com- 
ing season and give them better cultiva- 
|tion for larger growth. Their green 
| nature and mild flavor make them superior 
to ordinary market onions. Perhaps late 
onions of this kind would not grade high 
| and sell well on the open market, yet they | 
| have proved to us to be a very good onion | 
for home use, and we shall grow more of 
them till they prove different.—H. H. 8. 


BEES MAKE FRUIT CROP 

That the honeybee is by far the most} 
important insect in the work of pollinating 
fruit flowers has time and again been |} 
shown by actual count. In many cases | 
where observations were made, from 
seventy-five to ninety percent of the in-| 
sects pollinating the blossoms were honey- 
bees. Many of our common varieties of 
apples as Jonathan, Yellow Transparent, 
Ben Davis, and Willow Twig are either 
entirely or partly self-sterile so cross- 

jllination is absolutely necessary if the 
Fruit is to set. 

The question then is: How is the work 
of pollinating the fruit flowers to be accom- 
The wind may aid a little but 
in the main the work must be accomplished 


| 





determines the returns which the orchard- 
ist is to obtain. 

Most fruit growers agree that weather 
conditions during the time the fruit is in 
bloom have much to do with the setting of 
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ST as you know the 
best plow, so some day 











will you know the best trac- 
tor. It'll probably have 
Hess-Bright Ball Bearings 
because they are always 
used “where performance 
takes preference over price.” 
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TheKagle 


STRAW SPREADER 


[THE greatest safeguard against poor crops is the 

| 4 spreading of straw. Get better, bigger, hardier 
stands. Do away with your wheat, clover and 

| alfalfa freezing or drying out. ‘The “Eagle” straw 
spreader solves your problems. 

| Travels on its own wheels. Attaches to any rack 

|wagon. Spreads straw evenly and 8 feet wide. 
You can spread tn windy weather. Has big capa- 
city—cannot overload or choke. Quantity of straw 
spread can be regulated Made strong and solid 
—will last for years. Draft only increased very 
little. To spread straw also means putting life 


into your soil. WRITE TODAY FOR BIG FREE 
FOLDER AND LOW PRICBS. 


Kramer Rotary Harrow Company 
Morton, Dept. 72, Itinois 


OTTAWA FNGINES 
_Kerdsene-Gasoline 


Hh 


you can get more 














Please mention Successful Farming 
when writing to advertisers. 
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the fruit. This is due to the fact that on 
bright, warm days the bees are more 
active and cross-pollination proceeds 
rapidly. On the other hand if cloudy, wet 
weather prevails at blooming time a poor 
crop of Fruit will result. This may also 
account to some extent for the fact that 
the warm south side of the tree will have a 
better set of fruit than the other sides. 

Nature aids the fruit trees in becoming 
cross-pollinated by making their flower 
clusters bright and showy and supplying 
them with sweet odors as a guide to the 
insects. As the bees pass from one tree to 
another their hairy bodies become covered 
with pollen and as they work their way 
down to the bottom of the flowers after the 
sweet nectar, this pollen is rubbed against 
the female organs of the flowers and cross- 
pollination is accomplished. 


TRY SOME NEW VEGETABLES 

Too many farm gardens, largely from 
force of habit, contain only the most com- 
mon vegetables such as onions, cabbage, 
beans, peas, tomatoes, cucumbers, beets 
and some of the salad plants as lettuce, 
mustard and turnips. These are all 
but there are many others which should be 
grown in every garden. Scientific growers 
are bringing out something new every 
season. law of these new creations are 
worse than worthless while others are 
valuable additions to the vegetable family 
~ should find a place in every home gar- 
aen. 

I cannot find a neighbor who plants 
spinach which is one of our most valued 
salads for early spring and one containing 
valuable medicinal qualities. Spinach may 
be served in many ways and once tried will 
be preferred to most other salad plants. 
Very few farm gardens have an asparagus 
bed, yet once established a small bed will 
furnish an abundant supply of this most 
delicious vegetable for an indefinite period 
of years. "esther salad plant of recog- 
nized worth is the Swiss chard, a member of 
the beet family but grown only for the 
tops which are boiled and seasoned with 
butter, meat drippings, or by cooking with 
a piece of streaked bacon. Okra is another 
vegetable which is seldom found win 
in farm gardens. We fail to understan 
why more of this healthful growth, with its 
long tender pods which are delicious pre- 
pared in many different ways, is not used 
as food since physicians claim it as one of 
our most easily digested vegetables. 
Parsnips, salsify and carrots are seldom 
seen growing in country gardens. Rhu- 
barb, or pie plant, is ready for the table 
right along. Asparagus is ready for the 
table almost as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground. Both the Georgia collard and 
kale make excellent greens for early winter 
use and may be stored until spring. It is 
surprising how few people have grown and 
used eggplant. Sliced and fried the large 
purple fruits form a delicacy liked by 
almost every one. 

It is well to include a packet of some of 
these less known garden plants when mak- 
ing out the order for seeds. The chances 
are that you will be pleased with at least 
some of them and there is fascination in 
the growth, bloom and development of 
new fruits and vegetables.—L. Y 


BEANS BETWEEN SPUD ROWS 

“T raise a bean crop on my potato 
er yund every year,” says J. K. Norris of 
Mohaska county, Iowa. “The last of 
June is the time to plant beans and by 
that time the fly, which stings them and 
causes them to become wormy, is gone.” 

Beans do admirably on land suited to 
potatoes, a light ove & soil not too rich 
being the best. After the potato vines 
begin to die, the beans can be planted 
between the rows. By the time the beans 
are large enough to cultivate, the potatoes 
will probably be ready to dig. By this 
method the two crops can be raised on 
the same ground “As since the beans do 


not require a rich soil they will not be 
materially hindered by the previous crop. 
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Built to Stand the Gat 


The BUDA Tractor Engine is built to take what comes to it 
without “Kick or Complaint.” It is a real tractor engine 
throughout, built for the hard service which only a tractor 
engine gets, by a company known for 37 years for its high- 
class manufacturing and high-class dealing. 


The BUDA won't go back on you! Insist on having a tractor 
with a BUDA. Many of the very best have it. 


Send 10c for valuable book on management of 4-cycle engines. 
THE BUDA COMPANY, HARVEY (Chicago Suburb), ILL. 


THE BUDA. ENGINE 


“HIGH CLASS” _ 


























MONEY BACK 


IF NOT SATISFIED 
On My New 90-Day Trial Offer 


I have NOW made it possible for every man to own a High- 
Grade WITTE Engine on practically his own terms, saving from $15 to 
$200—enough to buy fuel to earn itsfirst cost. Writeatonce forthisoffer, 


Take your choice of four plans of payment—choice of en- 
gines—Kerosene, Gasoline, Dis- 
tillate or Gas—any size, 2, 3, ; 
4, 6, 8,12, 160r 22h.p, Station- £7.39 
ary, Portable or Saw- Rig.) 


I Can Make 
Immediate Factory Shipment 


If I did not own and operate 
the largest exclusive, direct-selling 
engine factory in the world, I could 
not make you this offer on such favor- f 
able terms. You need an engine for | 
pumping, feed cutting, silo filling, wood- 
sawing, threshing, operating cane mill, 
fanning mill, corn meal mill, saw mill, 
shingle mill, shop machinery, spraying, 
running a cream separator, grind- WITTE gin 
stone, washing machine, etc. A good Try a En e 90 Days 
engine is the only labor saving farm PUT IT TO WORK—satisfy yourself 
”\ machine that youcanruneverydayin that! offer the biggest engine value on the 
; y Gay - ° 
| theyear, winterorsummer,and male jRarket, give you the best service, the most 
= - 8, ms ce, i ror n- 
Yor oth You can work for yourselfor gine when you want it—all complete, ready for 
fer ot e1 make it take the placeof usiness, Don’t forget that I make nothing but 
bere Bn oe week nee, engines—rely on no other source of revenne to 
_ . y se e fo ee Yi have make 
ing satisfaction to thou hen of men in been making § =) Be ao the +t! of me 
¢ » ay ; iC s ones’ wi dle r i 
ovary 8 ~_ ey . big —- and delivered PROMPTLY. When T tell’ you th Ican 
powers ue oe low noun sell you a better engine and save you money, | mean 
. “y 0 operate and just what I say. on’t buy any engine rntil you get 
understand, built to stand ™y offer prices, and try a WITTE 90 days. 


years of hard work, 
Send This Coupon No. 1612 

































































My copyrighted 
engine book—**How to 















Judge Engines,”’ isthe al With 2 and address toED. H. WITTE, 
How-to-Judge-an-Engine Boo --shows you thu = Pres, Witte Encine Works, for FREE En- b 
difference in engines--tells you how to properly =. sine Book and Special Offer. = 
judge engines--tells you the shings you ought toknow,in & Go 
& way youcan understand, Read it before you buyany = 4 
engine at any price.--ED. H. WITTE, President. rg a e 
ae WITTE ENGINE WORKS a S 

2 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City,Mo. © 7, = 

: etn " > “ OWD . cccoe cccccs cocccs soe~ee jo soscee 

1612 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. @ State | 










Successful Farming advertisements have an educational value. Read them, 














gest.» 
Our Junior? 
armers. 
MONEY FROM OLD JUNK 
Did you ever think of making spendi: 
1 by selling the old junk around the 
farm? You may laugh at the idea but 
I 





ut time you are in town, go to a jun! 
ce -and ask 1 what old inon, copper, 
| and other scrap metals are worth 
I i ic! big det und for these metais 
r supplies has made then 
searce and hard to get and the 
risen accordingly Right now 
r dealers are paying as hig! $18 per 
r 90 cents per hundred pounds. Yo 
las mu ypper, but if you have 
| bring filteen to eighteen cent 


Lead is much in demand for 
! 3six cents a pound 


I ’ il S prise you he ¥ much wast 
‘ € 18 aroul | the farm T: ike the 
i mm y for mstance, that 1s dis 
led « vear for new. There are 
i half doll rs worth of imple- 


ts on the farm of the United State 
h are largely iron. Theft oh a 
ry is Worth one-fourth as muc -¥ as a= 


livestock im the country Nx 

{ i St Ss el i a lio n do 

ted? in fa n iner) 

£350 worth on everv farm. If cane in 
New York, Penn rg maga poe re 3 
the n hinervy on the tarms of yt tat 
is worth nearly a hundred milli mw ~—_ 
and m v other states are not far behind 


rhe average far : implement does net 
last over ten vears and many of them less 
than that It means there is some send 
implement being discarded nearly ever) 
year on your place and now the old iron 
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You have Sale: to 


come into contact 
with owners and deal- 


ers to hear—anywhere 


and every where— 
astonishing stories of 
he comfort, and also 
“ the economy, of this new 
Hupmobile. 


oni rs a The Comfort Car 


around the place. Remember that ol 
mower that was used for the last time : 
vear ago and left in the corner of th 
meadow when the haying season was past 
There is a lot of old iron in it that will 
probably never be used for anything else. | 
Perhaps there is an old bull rake, cul- 
tivator or other machine in the discard 
Wagon tires, and old stoves are common 
cast off metals that soon count up in 
weight Old spades, rakes and other 
garden implements add to the collection 
Look around and see what you can find 
i etal will bring you good profit for 

ir ome and the farm will look bette: 
ke wr having it collected up. 

Get the other boys in your community 
interested in 2 ene old metal too. If 
everal of you go together and have 

rge shipme oe you can send it direct to 

» large dealer and make the profit for 
ourself which the local junk man would 
‘ rdinarily make. Farm sales often offer a 
chance to buy old machines at such a low 
figure that profit can be made from selling 
the iron they contain. Watch for these 
chances and clean up in the pr fits they 


‘ 
offer 


HONEY FREE OF CHARGE 

It is the patriotic 
duty of every 
farmer and town 
dweller, who can dk 
so, to produce part 
or all of the honey 
they use, now that it 
is almost three times 
the price of sugar 
This can be done, in 
many cases, b; i 

ite hing stray] 
swarms of bees in de- 
coy hives, a there 
Is h ardly { vear 
passes but mS it, one 
or more swartns come 
to the home place, | 
in town or #. the 
farm 














weighs 600 pounds less 
than the preceding 


model, the resulting 
savings In operation 
and upkeep are very 
marked. 


In gasoline, these sav- 
ings average 24 per 
cent; in tires, 15 to "18 
per cent. 













A decoy hive is merely a box to be hung 
in trees near the house, or elsewhere, 
finding which the bees will enter and pro- 
ceed to lay up a store of honey. The 
writer has caught hundreds of such stray 
swarms since he has been keeping bees, 
and from one big box took one hundred 
- and sixty pounds of fine white honey. At 
present prices that would be worth at 

least forty dollars. 
Any size box will do for a decoy hive, 
’ but one of considerable size must be put 
up if it is not intended #0 remove the bees 
to a standard hive. One a foot deep, six- 
teen inches wide and twenty to twenty- 








’ four inches long is not too large for a big 
swarm of bees caught the first week in | 
June. If it is intended to put the bees in a 
hive, and commence keeping bees reg-| 
ularly, a smaller box will do, but one} 
, e ight inches deep, ten wide and eighteen 
long is about as small as should be put up. 

Get a box with the cover on, or make a 
cover and put two narrow, thin cleats 
across near either end. Then on the bot- 
tom of the box, at one end and in the 
center of the end, bore holes and put in a 
wire loop by which the box is to be hung. 
This is now the upper end. Put the cover 
on, using only three lath nails, but leave a 
crack at the bottom of the box by which 
the bees can enter and leave. If the bees 
are to be left in the box put slender sticks 
across inside the upper half to help sup- 
port the comb the bees will build. Han 
this box ten or fifteen feet from the groun 
in the shade of the foliage and your work 
is done. The more of these boxes you 
have the better chance for honey, but 
they must not be hung closer than several 
rods of each other. 

Being fortunate enough to catch a 
swarm of bees, go to them in early Octo- 
ber, after dark, and closing the entrance 
with cloth, take the box down. Have 
ready a shallow box without cover or 
bottom. Set this on the ground, set fire 
to some sulphur in the box, put sticks 
across to hold up the box of bees, loosen 
the cover of the box at the bottom, set it 
over the sulphur and cover with an old 
horse blanket. Half a pound of sulphur 
will do the work if the boxes are covered 
close. In the morning the bees. will all 
be dead and the honey may be removed. 
This should be sorted carefully and stored 
in the dryest, warmest part of the house. 
—A. F. B, 


THE FARMER'S SPRING SONG 
It is not rajning rain to me, 
It’s raining corn and kale; 
In every jewelled drop, I see 
Alfalfa by the bale. 
The cantaloupes come forth in troops 
And melons roll to town; 
It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining onions down! 


It is not raining rain to me, 
But bins of bursting grain, 
Where hopeless, starved humanity 

May have its fill again. 
Here's health to him who's happy, 
A prune for him who pines; 
It is not raining rain to me, 
It's raining d« signs! 

—Tomas Segurdson 





(With apologies to Robert Loveman) 





Legal Statement of Publication 


Statement of ownership, management, circu- 
lation, etc., of Seeseutes Farming, published 
monthly at Des Moines, Iowa, sequel by the | 
act of August 24, 1912. 

EDITOR, Alson Secor, Des Moines, Iowa. 

MAN — EDITOR, E. T. Meredith, Des 
Moines. tow 

BUSINE ss MANAGER, Chas. E. Lynde, Des 
Moines, low 

PUBL ISHER, E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Ia. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO 

Owners: (If a corporation, give names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders holding 1 percent or more | 

of tots _ ae of stock.) 

E. Meredith, Des eacd. Towa. 

at bondholders, mortgagees and other se- 
curity holders, holding 1 percent or more of total 
oneuns of bonds, mortgages or other securities: 

None, 








Chas. E. Lynde, Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist 
day of April, 1918. A. A. Cross, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires July 4, 1918). 











MENof IDEA 

~ ers”* and. ‘How to Get Your Patent an and Your sur basuay 
SS ee | Advice FREE RANDOLLEFE & CO- Send me $3, for 1-2 Dozen. Guaranteed or 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 32, Washington, D.C. |money refunded. Succes Gopher Trap Co. Harlan, Ia. 
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A correct size 
for every car 
—At all District 
Service Stations 








A Member a xe 
Prest-O-Lite Clan 


HE members of this happy clan hardly know a 
battery “grid” from a piece of cheese. They 
don’t know and don’t want to know about the 
functions of “electrodes” or “electrolyte.” 
4 They are tickled to death to leave all that engineering 
dope” to their battery-bug-friends, and the expert who runs 
the Prest-O-Lite Service Station down the street. 
What they do know is that the little box of power, 


labelled “Prest-O-Lite” is an all-the-year-’round, one hundred 
per cent performer in wet, dry, hot and twenty-below-zero 
weather; 

—that it carries in storage the necessary surplus power to 
feed the electric head-lights and spin the stiffest engine under 
conditions that would have forced any other man’s battery to 
lay down on the job. 

They know that the Prest-O-Lite Service expert is the proper party 
to pass on the condition of the battery and from time to time apply the 
simple treatments necessary to keep it up to its rated capacity. 

They know that this service man’s station is just down the street. 
That it’s an easy matter to stop the carat his place for afew minutes once 
a month ; 

* And—they know that the said Prest-O-Lite service man is a human 
being—a deserving battery engineer whoin accordance with our well known 
policy makes no charge for “inspection” or distilled water—but has his 
fixed rates for all other services rendered. 

If you can say “Amen” to this solution of all your car battery prob- 
lems you are eligible to membership in the Prest-O-Lite Clan. 

Drop us a line today and we will put you in touch with our nearest ser- 
vice station man, who will be on the lookout for your first call and will treat 
you as we want a life time customer treated. 


The Presto-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


The Oldest Service to Automobile Owners in America 
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~ record book you will use 

ery day. Writeforit. Also for 
Sle fo Filles Catal For epeed in silo fill- 
ing, you want a tosenthal. Extra large 


throat,cutter head with four knives. Three 
sizes,selffeed with automatic speedcontrol 


RGSENTHAL 


are the most 


SILO FILLERS Sonoma! you 


oe t w 4 y. Get 
catalog and rec- 
ord book now. 


ee 
ote —— shave proved. Aleieene - 
teed. No silo too high, no job too hard. 


alfalfa meal. All sizes for 4h. D. gas 
engines and r. Write today for 


Box6 
Milwaukeo, Wis. 


nvest your s6av- 

ings in our Guaran- 

% Certificates issued under 

authority of our Guaranty Bank Law protecting you 
against loss. Writefor our booklet t y. STOCK 


GROWERS’ s Ww BANK. Timber Lake, S.D. 
ALF 


Pocket Gopher Trap 
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Dear Junior Soldiers of the Soil: 

Our Army of Junior Soldiers of the 
Soil is growing rapidly—8,000 having en- 
listed during the past thirty days. April 
ist was the fesued daw so far—20 squads 
of 8 being reported and 200 enlistments of 


1, 2, and 3 in a group. Let every farm 
boy and girl, 10 to 18 years old, rally 
to our banner and enlist in the Junior 


Soldiers of the Soil Army! 
enlist whether you need a loan or not. 
Sign the pledge and send it in with 
a three-cent stamp as part cost of 
the badge, mailing, ete., and write me 
what you are going to raise in food or 
feed, or indicate what service you are go- 
ing to render in helping win the war. 
Every Boy and Girl Can Help 

One boy wrote that he was going to do 
the housework in order that father and 
brother might do the farm work, his 
mother having passed away last year 
One Junior Soldier girl wrote that she was 
conserving fats and sugar, making war 
bread and doing her best to conserve 
food and keep house. What better serv- 
ice could she render? Other boys and 
girls write about investing their savings in 
Thrift Stamps, Liberty Bonds, and are 
subscribing to the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., 
One Junior Soldier wrote that his 
school one hundred percent in 
Red Cross membership, and other Junior 
Soldiers tell what their plans are, to do 
farm work, run the tractor, raise a calf, 
pig, poultry, sheep, acrop or war garden 
this year. 


etc. 


scored 


Organize a Squad 

Now is the critical time in the history of 
our country as well as of the world, and 
every boy and girl should enlist for serv- 
ice. I will send you the Junior Soldier 
of the Soil pamphlet of eight pages, tell- 
ing just how to organize a squad of Junior 
Soldiers, all about the squad work, meet- 
ings, etc. I will also ound eight pledges to 
any boy or girl so that a squad may be or- 
ganized in every ncighberheod. The 
pamphlet will tell you just how to pro- 
ceed. As soon as you organize, send in a 
picture of your squad. 

Kill Rats and Protect Birds 

Junior Soldiers can do many things for 
our country today. Why not organize 
a community rat hunt and kill off the 
rats that are destroying millions of dol- 
lars worth of food and feed? Your mer- 
chants and bankers will, no doubt, offer 
prizes for the squad that kills the most 
rats. Study the birds and their habits, 
and do all you can to preserve bird life. 
Write to the U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture for the bulletin on birds. Study 
the different kinds found in your commun- 
ity, feed and water them, because the 
birds are the farmer’s best friends. If it 
were not for the birds, we would have no 
grass or vegetation, as the insects would 
destroy everything if the birds did not 
control these enemies of the farmer and 
his crops. 

The Junior Soldier girls can help by 
knitting for the soldiers, do their share in 
woducing food and help in the home. 
here is something for everyone to do and 
our President expects everyone of us to 
do our duty : 

Enlist Now 

Enlist today by signing the pledge 
and send it in with a three-cent stamp. 
If you want a loan, I will be glad to help 
you, but enlist anyway. Extra pled 
will be sent so that a squad of eight may be 
organized and every neighborhood rep- 
resented in our great army of producers. 

Write me ad a what you are going to 
do to help win the war, and make our 
country safe for democracy, humanity and 
liberty. Your teacher will be interested 
in this great work, and I will send you a 
list of questions that you will find use- 
ful in your meetings and in your agri- 


Liberty Loans for Farm Boys and Girls 


You may | 
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A Junior Soldier and Her Birdies 


classes. 


cultural Belong to the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club when possible, and work 
with your Club Leader and County 
Agent. Enlist today! Yours for Home 
and Country, 
I. T. Meredith, 
Commander-in-Chief. 


READ WHAT THIS SOLDIER DID 

I am writing to send you a seventeen dollar check, 
which will repay with interest the sixteen dollar 
check you loaned me last August. I wish to thank 
you for the loan. May God bless you for helping 
the boys of our country and the girls, too 

I wish you could have seen the two little pigs I 
purchased from our soldier friend. At first they 
were wild and at the time I got them they weighed 
about forty pounds. They soon got so tame they 
would follow me anywhere. I would have to slip 
away when I went to school. 

One day they followed us to our Sunday service 
in the little sod schoolhouse. Some of the windows 
are level with the ground so when they looked in 
at us, they caused quite a bit of amusement. 

My father decided to move away so I had to sell 
my pigs about a month ago. Curly and Early 
pm he ph 4 a race, they grew so fast. When 
sold Curly was five pounds heavier, one weighed 
two hundred and thirty pounds, the other two- 
thirty-five. Together they brought me seventy-two 
dollars. I hardly expected them to do so well. 

Since then we have moved but not so far as we 
had intended. We were about twenty-eight miles 
fram town; now we are only six miles away and 
the mail passes right by our house sometimes as 
this is a better road than the old one. With my 
hog money I bought a red poll yearling heifer and a 
pen of purebred Plymouth Rock ns. Again 
thanking you, I remain as ever,—Edward A 
Davison, Logan Co., Neb. 


A LOYAL AMERICAN 
I would like to join your “Junior Soldiers of the 
Soil” army. . 
I wish every boy and girl ef America would sign 
that pledge, and then try to live up to &. What a 
nation we would have some day! 
My parents began to take Successful Farming 
when it was first published, and every year it has 
own better, until they think if only one of the 
ozen they take could be kept, it would surely be 
8. F. 
Best wishes for the Junior Army,—Kno. Kinrade, 
Linn Co., lowa. 


EE 
BOY SCOUTS JOIN TOO 

Enclosed find list of thirteen Boy Scouts that 
would like to join your Junior Soldiers of the Soil. 
The list is headed by myself, the Scout-master 
aged 29, and the several Scouts ranging from 13 to 
18 years old, all of which are going to do their bit 
by truck-farming. We have got the use of 40 
acres near Birmingham, Mich., which we are goi 
to plant (we have already paid for the 
part of the seed) 5 acres of tomatoes, 10 acres of 
corn, 5 acres of beans, 5 acres of potatoes, and the 
boys would like to get a pig so we could feed it on 
the refuse from our camp kitchen as this is to bea 
summer camp for the boys of this troop, as they 
bave all ex their willingness to work 
summer and live in the open to help win the war 
and for their own good th. —Jeasie C. ; 
Seout-Master Troop No., 22 Wayne Co., Detroit, 
Michigan. -——_——_——_ 

CALF DOING FINE 

Please find inclosed check for $15.00 and ninety 
cents to cover amountof my pote. When collected 
»lease send note, and I want to thank you for the 
Pel » rendered me. My calf is fine and I intend to 
make a fine cow out of her, and I wish you all the 
good luck ever, and the long and happy life that 
you deserve, and I = the good work e 
I go.— Willard St. John, Saline Co., Til. 


IS DOING HER BIT. i 
I see in your per about joining the Junior 
Soldiers of the Soil. I am buying stamps for the 
army and navy and sewing and knitting. I am do- 
ing all I can and am going to raise a en. W 
you please send me a pledge pin? Hollaad, 
Emmet Co., Lowa. 
A BOY SCOUT JOINS 
I expect to raise beans this summer for the 
soldiers. I belong to Boy Scouts and am selling 
Thrift and War Savings Stamps and sold Liberty 
Bonds.—Merton Fischer, Woodstock, McHenry 
County, Illinois. 








Don’t Walk 


To work, to play or over the hills and far away 
—wherever you want to go—a sturdy lver 
poe Bicycle will take you swiftly and com- 
ortably. You are entitled to the hours an Iver 
Johnson will save and the fun it will bring you. 
Ann Iver Johnson is a wise investment for any 
man to make, because an Iver Johnson is honestly 
and scientifically built. Frame of truss bridge 
. ater ar mes 

est bearings money can ew atures 
that make an Iver Johnson Bicycle wear well 
and ride well for years and years. 

Write today for FREE Bicycle Catalog 

“B.” Adults’ sizes $37.50 to 355.00. 

Juvenile models $22.50 to $27.50. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 


348 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 99 Chambers St. San Prancisco: 717 Market St. 
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PARENT THINKS PLAN FINE 
{ am sending your coupon for my little daughter, 
Vera E. Baker. I am very much pleased with 
-our plan asit will help in more ways than one and 
i think every little boy and girl ought to try and do 
all they can with such a kind offer as it will be such 
a benefit to them in the future. 

We all enjoy Successful Farming very much and 
it is a help to usin many ways. I have just sent 
you $1.00 for my renewal. Sincerely,—Mrs. 
Marshall, Wharton Co., Texas. 


HELPS HER BLIND FATHER f 
I am a little girl nine years old. My papa is 
blind. I help him feed the cows and ree and 
horses all the time and I thought I would like to 
have some things of my own to take care of. I 
read in the Suecessful Farming where you loan 
children money so I thought I would write and see 
what I would have to do to borrow $25.00 to get 
me . ealf. — truly,—Mary Hickman, McDon- 
ough Co., TIL 


APPRECIATES THE LOAN 

I received the money three days ago and you 
don’t know how much I thank you. I have pur- 
chased my pig and have gone to work in dead 
earnest. Im going to do my very best to make a 
success. I feel like that I ought to do something 
since you have been so kind to send me the money 
to make a start. I will have our pictures taken and 
send you as soon as possible. Thanking you again, 
! beg to remain, Yours truly,—Finis Osborn. 
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PROUD OF HIS BADGE | 
Enclosed find five pledges which I have had 
signed in just a few minutes. All the members go 
to the same school as I do. All I had to do was to 
show the boys your letter and they joined. I am 
proud of the badge, and enclosed find three cents 
for cost of mailing them to me. I hope every 
farm boy and girl that lives in the U. 8. will join 
your Junior Soldiers of the Soil. It will be a benefit 
for every one. I beg to remain,—Fred Poindexter, 
Gratiot Co., Mich, 


WILL KNIT FOR SOLDIERS 

Find enclosed the money ia stamps for which 
send each one of the new members of the Junior 
Soldiers of the Soil the badge and pledge printed in 
National Colors. Please send me the pledge in 
national colors too. You must have forgotten to 
send it the other time. I will certainly be glad to 
organize the club for the Junior Soldiers of the Soil 
here. 

I thought it would be a good-idea for each to 
bring their knitting wherever we meet and knit 
pieces for a soldier's blanket. Don't you? | 

All of us will help our fathers and brothers with 
the garden and do other things that are regular 
farm work. I would be very glad to have your little 
book which is about.organizing or concerning clubs. 

was very well ple with the badge and please 
send me the pledge in national colors.—Helen 
Heddleston, Washington, Co., Ohio. 


HAS A BROTHER IN NAVY 
I am a little half-orphan child. My mother is 
dead and I keep house. Will you please send me 
some money to buy some chickens this year. I 
want to help win the war. I have a brother in 
Uncle Sam’s Navy but still I pray to help those 
little children that have not shoes even. I've not 
got but one nice dress this summer unless someone 
gives me another one, My papa takes the Success- 
ful Farming and I likeit fine. If papa buys another 
paper I lay it aside till I get what t want out of it. 

Dottie Pearl Holt, Hopkins Co., Texas. 





WILL SHOW THE KAISER 

I should like to join your “Junior Soldiers of the 
Soil.’ I expect to raise an acre of potatoes this | 
year. J am going to buy a Liberty Bond or else 
War Saving Stamps with the money. } 

Please send me your loan plan, but ton and pledge, | 
Enclosed find a 3e stamp to pay the postage. [ 
sure would like todo my bit. I hope we'll show that | 
Kaiser which end he is standing on.—Ralph Larson, | 
Todd Co., Minn. 


HELPING WITH FOOD AND MONEY 
As you wanted me to write you a letter and tell 
you what I was going to do this summer on the 
arm, I will write this. My brother and I are 
going to have a truck patch, in which we will raise 
vegetables for our use during the summer and some 
to can for winter use. We may also have some to sell 
in the towns a few miles away. In the pledge, one 
of which I enclose signed, it says ‘‘I will buy Liberty 
Bonds and Thrift Stamps.”” I will say that I have 
three fifty dollar Libert Bonds and three War 
Savings Stamps.——Kirk Kendall, Plainfield, Hene 
iricks County, Indiana. 





WILL CONSERVE FOOD TO HELP 
I am asking you to let me join the Junior Soldiers | 
fthe Soil. Tama pt of fifteen years. I doa part 
if the cooking and I am conserving fats, sugar and 














XTRA hay profit is to be found in the line 
of International Hay Presses. Hay, in 
the smooth, uniform bales turned out by an Inter. 


national baler, brings market prices enough higher 
to allowa good profit on the work of baling. Baled 
hay can be shipped quickly to points where prices are highest. 
Baled hay takes up little storage space and is easily handled. 
In the International line there are one-horse and two-horse 
——— for farmers who have no other power; motor presses 
or those who want the work done in a hurry, and have other 
uses for a high-grade portable engine; belt power presses for 
baling large crops or for doing custom work, he Inter- 
national hay press line is complete. Bale chamber sizes are 
standard, 14x18, 16x18, and17x22. The capacity of the 
different styles ranges from 6 to 35 tons of baled hay per day. 
It’s no trouble to find out all about this handy, clean 
working line of hay presses, nor does it cost more than the 
price of a postage stamp. Drop usa line asking for informa- 
ye on International hay presses, and we'll send it without 
eiay. 


International Harvester Company of America 
CHICAGO are gy USA 


McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 











Blizzard silo filler. 
No wait for a neighbor or anyone 
else. Be ready to get busy the minute 
the corn is right. Ready with the silo 
filler that does the work. The Blizzard 
will cut as fast as you can feed the corn, 
and cut evenly. It will elevate high as 
needed, if it’s 100 feet. It is light 
running because of right principle. 


Knives and fan.on heavy reinforced fly- 
wheels, Safe, built tolast. Earliest machines 


still running. Perts of wear laceable at small cost. 
models inorea’ rite i 


capacity. Write for catalog describing theia. 








wheat. I shall be ud to wear the button.—Mar- 
grette Beaulieu, Hinton, Plymouth County, lowa. 


WILL HELP FEED SOLDIERS 
I am a school girl 14 years old and I want to enlist 
nd be a soldier of the soil and help to win this 
ruel war by raising something to help feed the | 
-oldiers who are fighting for us. 


Please send me your plans and rules soon as you | == 


in.—Miss Vergy Weatherly, Howell Co,. Mo. 


BOUGHT BONDS AND STAMPS j 
My brother and I are going to have a truck patch 
We are going to raise corn and potatoes ond beans 
and cabbages, tomatoes, ete. I will do other things ® 
beside. I own two Liberty Bonds and three War | 
Savings Stamps.—John Kendall, Plainfield, Hen- 
ricks county, Indiana. 
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THE JOS. DICK MFG. CO., Box 250 
ry Write! 
\riteior 
WANTE New Ideas river 
Obtain a Patent. Inventions / 


Wanted including those needed on farms. $1,000,000 { 
in prizes offered fori nventions. Gend sketch for free 
opinion of patentability. Our four books sent FREE, , 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 784 9th Washington. D. C. 


CONCRETE MIXERS 


Now built Gooey for the Farm. 
1 
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ro 
There’ way to obtain high-grade tires 
at manatnetapees” prices. Tite and we’ ' 
tell you. Freshly made tires, every one 


Free Catalogue adly Sent. 
seconds.) All sizes, -skid plain. 
(No wrtpned prepaid on'approval, Thieaw: @| THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 


prepaid on > 
Paor eve Busts dastiresased. ' 4| S00 Dublin Ave.. Columbus, Ohio 
By using the index on page 3 you can 


SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO. B 
906 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. § | locate any ad or any subject appear- 


| eee cess weeeauseseuned | ing in this months issue. Read it. 
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HEN you crank up 

your Ford, does the 

engine run with snap 
and power, quietly and 
smoothly—or does it sputter, 
miss and buck? 

If the latter is the case, it 
is more than likely that the 
trouble is not the fault of the 
engine but that improper 
lubrication is responsible. 

The Ford engine is a won- 
derful piece of mechanism, 
compact and accurately 
made, but, like any other 
finely-adjusted machine, it 
requires absolutely correct 
lubrication to develop its 
fullest efficiency. 

The special problem of 
Ford lubrication 

Every car has different 
lubricating problems. In the 
Ford this special problem 
arises from the exclusive and 
ingenious construction by 


which the dise clutch and 
transmission gears are en- 


closed with the engine. 

In other makes of ears 
these three parts are sepa- 
rate and the oiling require- 
ments of each are met bya 
different lubricant. 

In the Ford, one oil must lubri- 

( ite all three of these parts the 

engine, trans- 

mission gears 
nd the 


CiuLcn, 


keep your Ford engine 


ning like new 


Scientific lubrication protects working parts from wear 


The ideal lubricant for 
your Ford 

Exhaustive scientific experi- 
ments and thousands of road 
tests have proved that Veedol 
Medium is the ideal lubricant 
for the Ford power plant. 

It is heavy enough for the en- 
gine and gears, yet light enough 
so that the clutch does not drag. 

Ordinary oil breaks down under 
the terrific heat of the engine and 
the resulting black sediment 
causes rapid wear. That is why 
you cannot afford to buy ordin- 
ary oil at any price. 





Veedol not only resists destruc- 
tion by heat and minimizes the 
consequent formation of sediment, 
but also reduces evaporation in 
your engine to a negligible quan- 
tity. You will get 25% to 50% 
more mileage per gallon with Vee- 
dol for this reason. 


Make this test for 
yourself 


Drain the oil out of your crank- 
case and fill with kerosene. Run 
the engine very slowly for 30 sec- 
onds and then clean out all kero- 
sene. Refill with Veedol and make 
a test run over a familiar road in- 
cluding steep hills and level 
straight-aways. 

You will find that your engine 
has acquired new power, hill- 
climbing ability and snappy pick- 
up. It will run more smoothly 
and quietly and will give greater 
gasoline mileage. 

When figured by miles of ser- 
vice, and not by cost per gallon, 
Veedol proves much more eco- 
nomical than ordinary oils, which 
evaporate rapidly under the heat 
of the engine. 


Send for this 80-page book 
on lubrication 


The most complete book ever 
published on automobile lubrica- 
tion, written by a prominent en- 

gineer. Contains Veedol 

















In the ingenious design of the Ford power 
plant the three most important parts —tbe en- 
gine, transmission gears and disc clutch—are 
enclosed together. The oil in the sump must 
meet the different lubrication requirements of 
all three of these parts. Veedol Medium is 
specially made to do this 





Lubrication Chart, showing 
correct grade of Veedol for 
every car, winterorsummer. 
Send 16c for a copy. It may 
save you many dollars. 


Tide Water Oil Company 
Veedol 
Department 


1800 Bowling Green 
Building, 
New York 





—— 


Branches or dis- 
tributors in all 
principal cities 
of the United 
States and 
Canada. 
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STOCKMEN THAT DO NOT LAG 


The Part That Community Interest Plays in Stock Breeding 


By W. MILTON KELLY 





cornerstone of successful stock 

breeding. Results have been 
attained by community effort which 
were absolutely impossible by indi- 
vidual effort. Tiaqucens of European 
breeders in originating new breeds and 
developing improved types is the result 
of community specialization and work- 
ing with a sufficient number of high 
class animals of the different tribes and 
families to make success possible. There is scarcely a country 
or section in Europe that is especially famed for its livestock 
that is not a specialized section. And as it is in breeding pure- 
bred animals, so it is with commercial types. Steady, special- 
ized work is necessary, selecting the best within the breed and 
keeping each breed in an environment similar to that in which 
it originated. 

As the country ages its systems of agriculture become settled 
and the demand increases for livestock that is adapted to the 
soil, climate and market conditions. America is beginning to 
show signs of agricultural maturity and breeders of livestock 
and farmers who can see the handwriting on the wall, are getting 
together to breed and feed animals that are adapted to the con- 
ditions in their respective localities. In.many communities 
the breeders are forming local breeding associations, and while 
none of them are old, yet all are finding that they can afford to 
buy better animals to start with than can the average of the 
farmers in the community. The use of superior sires, purchased 
jointly, permits the purchase of better ones, and makes it pos- 
sible to keep the more prepotent ones 
for a number of years, which is almost 
impossible unless one has a number of 
females from different lines of breeding. 
Another feature of this community , 
breeding is that of bringing another 
form of education to the men in the 
community, and that is demonstration. 

A great many farmers are skeptical as 

to the value of improved blood, but 
when a community has an organization 

it creates an interest in better animals 
that would not have been created by 
individuals alone. This is beneficial 

to both breeders and farmers, inas- 
much as anything that will attract the 
attention of the farmer to the merits 

of purebred animals will cause him to 
study the problem of economical production and the value of 
the animals from a commercial standpoint. Such demonstra- 
tions right in his own community must convince him that he 
cannot afford to keep the native or grade stock when the profit 
from purebreds is greater. ‘Then when he visits the public sales 
and sees men from distant localities take away stock at good 
prices he is impressed with the fact that good stock is in de- 
mand. 

In a community where breeders and farmers are working 
along the same lines there is greater opportunity for breeding 
in a way to add commercially to the value of the stock, rather 
than sacrificing good points for fancy markings pleasing to the 
eye. This is illustrated by the success of English breeders who 
have never allowed themselves to be led away by pedigrees or 
colors. Nor have they ever lost sight of the fact that no matter 
how blue the blood or aristocratic the blood lines, there was a 
liability of animals of inferior merit being produced. They 
have been far more sensible than we in developing and main- 
taining stock of all kinds. Long experiences taught them what 
we have been slow to find out, that pedigrees and blood lines 
did not secure the highest merit in every animal produced. 
In England the breeds of livestock are 
confined to their own communities, 
not because of community breeding 
such as some of our American breeders 
are beginning to practice, but because 
each breed has been bred and developed 
to meet the conditions of some one 
part of the country. A farmer in one 
county would not think of sending 
elsewhere in search of breeding stock. 
He knows that he could not bring in a 
new breed, strange to the soil and cli- 
mate and excel men in his community 
who have animals thoroly at home and 
adapted to the surroundings. This is 
the reason why English breeders have 
less trouble maintaining uniform types 
among their breeding animals than 
do American breeders. In breeding 


CC) cnntens : cooperation is the 








—__ swine American breeders have devel- 
4 oped three breeds that deserve atten- 
tion—the Poland China, Duroc Jersey 
and Chester White—and modified 
the Berkshire to our requirements. 
We have hogs better adapted to our 
conditions than we can buy elsewhere, 
for the reason that they have been 
bred, fed and developed on our farms 
until they have established their types 
and market qualities. These types 
and market qualities are superior to imported stock. In Mis- 
souri and Kentucky and a few adjoining localities the rapid 
development of the American saddle horse has been made pos- 
sible thru community effort on the part of a number of skilled 
breeders in a more or less confined area. These men have given 
the locality a reputation for good saddle horses which attracts 
buyers from a dtenee. 

Somewhat recently the writer had opportunity to study the 

neral results of cooperative livestock breeding as practiced 
»y more than two hundred dairy farmers in Livingston County, 
Michigan. The purpose of this organizatiomis to encourage the 
breeding and improvement of Holstein-Friesian cattle in the 
county, and in general to promote and secure the best interests 
of the owners of this breed of cattle. Ever since the organization 
of the Holstein interests in this coanty the use of better sires, 
keeping them until their daughters have been tested and the 
more general adoption of the seven-day, thirty-day and semi- 
official yearly test has resulted in great improvement in the 
various herds in the county. The more general effort to control 
infectious and contagious diseases 
among the herds of the county has 
given that section an enviable reputa- 
tion among buyers who haye bought 
breeding animals to strengthen their 
herds. The general advertising of the 
association and its public sales have 
attracted many liberal buyers of pure- 
bred and grade cattle to Livingston 
county. 

One of the most striking examples 
of the benefit of cooperative breeding 
to a community of dairy farmers is the 
fact that it creates a profitable market 
for young bulls and grade cows. Dur- 
ing my visit in this community two 
days were spent riding with a member 
of the Illinois state food department 
and an agricultural agent who were scouring the county in 
search of high grade cows and young bulls to place among the 
boys and girls calf clubs in Illinois. The results of attracting 
this class of buyers to a community are too plain to need enum- 
eration—these men have purchased hundreds of good grade 
cows and young bulls in Livingston county and they cannot 
find enough good animals to fill their orders. At the headquar- 
ters of the association, the writer met representatives of a num- 
ber of large herds in the east who were looking for thirty pound 
cows to strengthen their breeding herds. These facts are men- 
tioned to show how easy it is to find a good market for breeding 
animals when one lives in a community that is famous for the 
number of good herds and the health and quality of the animals. 
The Livingston County Holstein Breeders’ association has put 
Livingston county on the map and made it one of the Holstein 
headquarters of the country. 

One of the first problems to be worked out by a new coopera- 
tive breeders’ association is that of improving the stock of the 
community. The possibilities of foreign buyers being attracted 
depends upon keeping a better class of animals than other 
communities rather than upon selling a few animals at long 
prices. Whether breeding individually 
or as an organization, competition must 
be met with superior animals. The 
object of the association is to improve 
the stock of the community so that 
better prices may follow. Many new 
breeders complain because the men in 
charge of the association’s business 
affairs do not make an effort to attract 
distant buyers for females. When new 
breeders are making a start and older 
breeders increasing the size of their 
herds it is wrong to part with the best 
females. It is for the good of the 
organization to encourage the building 
up of better herds among its members 
rather than going after distant buyers. 

The joint ownership of sires should 
be encouraged (Continued on page 49 

















O Days’ Road Test 
nlimited Guarantee 


HAT’S my proposition. It is backed 
by $30,000 bank bond. My big Free 
new book—the catalog masterpiece of 
a lifetime-—three generations of buggy 
making experience boiled down. Printed 
in colors. Tremendous in size. More 
styles than ever. Prices down to bedrock. 
Also shows full line of harness. Trust me 
enough to send for the book. My prices 
will amaze you. 


Bohon Buggies 


We are the largest buggy and harness 
manufacturers selling direct to the con 
sumer. My Money-Saving Merchandise 
Farm Equipment catalog 
should be in your hands 























also. Write-get these 

books today. Save . 
money and time; deal / 7@//AMae 
with your own kind of 4g Vs 
people. Just ad- 4 er. 


| dress a postal to 
0. T. Bohon, President 
The D. T. 
Bohon Co. 

16 Main St. 
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OR WRITE US 
ATTRACTIVE BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


FE. MYERS &BRO'snvans oid: | 


’ 


One CLEAR $204 DAY 
Man |: our wn Master 












“POWERS COMBINED WELL - BORING 
AND DRILLING MACHINE 


You alone, with one team, oun 
portand onesie it anywher 
kind of eoil and drille 
the . bores 100 foot well in 10 
DD bours Soldoneasy pay ments. Demand 
Pe Astor wells is steadily increasing. Write for 
Acatabog and « cur Liberal Terms. Address 
se LISLE MPG. CO. , Box 656 Clarinda, La. 


) KY. SADDLE STALLIONS, 
MARES AND GELDINGS. 


nmoth Ky. Jacks. 
roly Mannered. Ready 
Safe Delivery 
ed. Lit ares rms 
sand Jacks to 
> purchasers. 
The Glenworth Farms, 
Burgin, Ky., U.S. A. 
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Bargains In Harness, Tires And Aute 
Supp ies Reed Carefally! O iC | 
1 N 
Brees _- xed Team “His | 
$48 Ma I 
' t Si ve 3 I $1 
” HARNESS 30x ‘ skid $i ”. Unie 
$48.75. rsal Master 7 Fit all 
ize : y' € . 
a 1 + aa Conekee: onal Auto 
‘ 1 2 uth Side Harnese Ce Dept. 23. Me aree, Wis 











| rows of a portion of the crops and turning 


,of new corn.— 
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WITH THE GROWING PIGS 

With all kinds of grain and by-product 
feeds at present prices it is evident that 
the farmer who plans to make maximum 
use of forage crops and grasses in carrying 
his spring pigs along in a thrifty and 
growthy condition until his 1918 corn 
crop is fit for feeding will make good profits 
from his business. Some grain will be 
needed to enable the pigs to make eco- 
nomical use of the pasture crops, but care 
must be taken to guard against feeding 
more dollars’ worth of grain feeds than the 
pigs will be worth by the time the new 
corn is ready for conditioning them for 
market 

Experiments prove conclusively that 
gains made on grasses and forage crops | 
are always cheaper than gains made on | 
grain or by- -product feeds. During ordi-| 
nary years a saving of about 35 percent | 
may be made in the cost of producing the | 
first. 120 pounds of growth by providing | 
good pastures for the pigs. Under present | 
conditions a skillful feeder should be able 
to make a saving of more than 50 percent | 
in carrying his pigs along in good condi-| 
tion until his corn crop is matured suffi-| 
ciently for fallfeeding. By making a more | 
general use of pasture crops the pigs may | 
not attain heavy weights, but if they are 
fed limited quantities of grain feed they 
will be thrifty and capable of making 
economical use of the corn crop when it is 
fit for feeding. 

Alfalfa, clover and bluegrass are the) 
ideal crops for pastures but the hog grow er | 
who has failed to provide an abundance of 
these valuable crops can do the next best | 
thing and sow oats and peas, soybeans, 
| cowpeas, rape, corn and mixed crops. The 
kind of grain to feed in connection with 
pasture crops will depend largely upon 
the quality of the pasture crops and the 
prices of the various grains and by-pro- 
duct feeds. When the pasture crops are 
legumes, such as alfalfa, cowpeas, soy- 
| be: ans or clovers, corn will be the most eco- 
nomical grain feed. But when the pastures 
are made up of bluegrass, oats and peas, 
rape and mixed grain crops it will pay bet- 
ter to feed linseed meal, tankage, and other 
| rich protein feeds in connection with the 
corn. In comparing the results of feeding 
experiments reported by several of the 
leading stations we find that the amount 
of grain fed with grass and forage crops is 
of greater importance than the kinds in 
making up economical rations. 

On pasture crops alone the pigs will 
just about hold their weight, so if gains 
are to be obtained it becomes necessary to 
feed some grain feeds in addition to the 
pasture crops. At present prices of grain 
feeds it will probably pay to feed from one | 
to one and one-half pounds of grain daily 
to each spring pig that has the run of suit- 
able grass and be crops. If the pasture 
crops fail to make satisfactory growth 
more grain must be supplied, for there is | 
no economy in allowing the pigs to become | 
unthrifty before the corn crop is ready. 

Still further economies in feeding may 
by planting soybeans in the corn 











be 


made 


the pigs on the field as soon as the corn is 
fit for “hogging down. This will save 





| numbe © of day’s time and more feeding | 

ilue will be obtained from the field than 
b »y husking the corn and feeding it to the 
pigs later in the The soybean | 
crop, being rich in protein, helps to balance | 
up the corn crop and makes an ideal ration | 
for conditioning the pigs for market. The 
green feed counteracts the effects of the 
new corn so that the practice is safer than 
that of waiting until later in the season 
and changing the pigs sud lenly toa diet | 
C. B. F. 
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of uniform strength and 
GUARANTEED. One gallon 
makes 70 gallons of dipping solu- 
ti 


For Scab, Ticks 
and Skin Troubles 


Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant 
cleans and makes the skin healthy. 
It is more than a Dip—it is alsoa 
Disinfectant. Use it freely about 
stables, hog pens and poultry 
houses to destroy disease germs 
and maintain good health condi- 
tions. Also for home use, in gr 
bage cans, sinks, cesspools. Sold 
by 28,000 dealers on a money-back 
guarantee. 
Dr. HESS & CLARK 
Ohio 















~ WAR’S THRIFT LESSON 


| Because new things for the home cost so much more, 


ays to make present equipment last longer—by re- 
ring many of the little things yourself with the aid of 


HCA riers 


pale 
PLIERS 


Leaky water faucets, gas jets, kitclen utensils, sew! 
machines, carpet sweepers, furniture —a_ thousan 
things can be easily and manently repaired if you 
have @ Utica Plier. It will do quickly what your f ting - 
ers alone can’t do. The handiest t 2 the 

Ask your dealer to show you different styles of Utie: a 
Pliers. Send for catalog. 





Utica a F. 
and T Con P 


Dept. F, Vien, WF. 





tous Wel oa 
gry wool oa ae one, be 
im t wi mean nore 
Write for it TODAY. 

} SUMMERFIELD | & co. 














eccanils a. been poate i 
old towers, other makes 
email cost, the 
| Aermot 
ing. Ratenclosed motor 
keeps in the oil and 
keene. out dust an 
rain. The Splash Oilin 
ystem quae 
floods every with oil pre- 
venting wear — enablin, Pthe 
mill to pump in the lightest breeze 
The oil supply is renewed once a year. 
uble Gears are used, ogch carryin ving half the load 
We make Gasoline ines, Pumps, “T 
Water Supply Goods Engines Frame ; 


_ Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth SL, Chicago 
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MY SHEEP EXPERIENCE 

Just how I became interested in sheep 
I will never know, tho it was less than a 
year ago. However I suspect my inclina- 
tion was gotten by reading some article 
on sheep. 

Just why I picked Delaines for my breed 
I do not ) be either, unless it was be- 
cause I read somewhere that they made a 
heavy clip of the finest quality. But 
from the very first I made up my mind 
that I would breed only purebreds, and 
not the common native crossh sheep 
we have around here. I also made up my 
mind to get a breed of sheep that would 
surpass the nativesheep as far as possible. 

Just because Delaines were reputed to 
be heavy wool producers I expected to see 
sheep with wool at least six inches long 
when I went to the express office for my 
first shipment, but imagine my surprise 
when they were found to be dirty looking, 
very greasy, and with wool then an inch 
or less in length. Just for that reason 
alone I kept them hidden in the barn for 
several days, inasmuch as it was generally 
understood thruout the neighborhood that 
I was getting “‘special wool producers’’. 

At the time I bought these sheep last 
winter native crossbreds were selling at 
about ten dollars per head; mine cost me 
$12.50 each and expressage, making about 
$14.00 per head. In April every ewe 
saved mea lamb. In June they were 
sheared and made an average of twelve 
and one-half pounds each, which sold at 
sixty-five cents, netting nearly eight dol- 
lars per head. There were three buck 
lambs and one ewe lamb. About the first 
of September both ewes and lambs were 
turned into a field of corn and soybeans, 
where they ran until well up in October, 
then the three buck lambs were sold at 
fifteen cents per pound, netting a little 
over nine dulinas apiece, this with the 
wool sales made the profit from each ewe 
seventeen dollars in nine months time, 
and the ewes left. 

While I started with only four ewes, 
the results have been so satisfactory I 
have purchased seven more females and a 
buck. 

These ewes were fed alfalfa hay and 
some shelled oats. They were housed 
each night and on bad days from the time 
they were received in February until the 
weather got warm and grass started, after 
which they had the run of a clover field, 
and then different lots, where they were 
allowed to clean up such weeds as other 
stock refused. 

The point that I wish to emphasize is 
not the Delaines as a breed, but that 
—— of any breed may now be 
sought of breeders at a cost exceeding 
very little that which would have_to be 
aid for native crossbred sheep. In 
act, native ewes have sold here this fall 
as high as twenty dollars per head. 

These sheep have taken very little care, 
and very little feed, and barring the dog 
danger, are the best and safest invest- 
ment I have made in livestock for years. 
—Q. R. A., Morgan Co., Ind. 


MONEY IN STOCK FEEDING 

A recent bank review covering the banks 
of five counties in Kansas would indicate 
that the farmers are making a good profit 
from the business in spite of the increased 
cost of feeds and at supplies. This 
bank review covered the best agricultural 
counties in the state and showed that con- 
sidering the bank deposits made in the 
past three years, their wealth had increased 
over two hundred percent. They included 
only those counties where the occupation 
was entirely agricultural. There were no 
mines or factories. Most of the farmers 
are engaged in stock feeding, raising their 
=_ feeds and feeding it out right on the 
and. 


You can be a wiser buyer by reading 
the advertisements and writing for in- 
formation about things you are inter- 
ested in. 
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By using the Index on page 4 you can 
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Truly a Quality Car 


at a Popular Price 


Stylish —Well-made — Reliable — Low Upkeep 


Wonderful value for the money! A wonderful car in every sense 
of the word! The new Elcar gives you everything you can ask in 








Brief Mention of Elcar Points 
Four - cylinder models have power- 
ful, long - stroke Elcar- Lycoming 
motor, deveiooing 8744 horsepower 
ty | r. p.m. Six-cylinder models 


ve famous Continental 34 x 4)¢ 
inch engine, developing 40 horse- 
power at 2,100 r. p.m. Two unit 
electrical system. Outside of the 
gover plants, the Elcar sixes and 
ours 


are precios: ] 
Long wheel base, 1) 

clearance 104 inches, Full floating 
rear axle with spiral el driving 
goers. Timken roller bearings 
ront and rear. Double universal 

drive; tubular propeller shaft, 
per cellular radiator, A wonderfully 
easy riding semi-elliptie spring sus- 
my and comfortable 
‘ul design and dur- 
able finish; new “Cathedral Pipe” 


upholstering. Equip pl 
even to mo eter on radiator. 











TronaL InrormaTion AND 
ADAY, INDUSTRIAL 


R. A. HOCK 
1519 RAILWAY EXCHANGE, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


an automobile; fine appearance, up-to- 
date conveniences, plenty of room, 
unusual riding comfort, low upkeep, 
lasting quality. 


It doesn’t cost much to run an Elcar. An 
average of 18 to 24 miles is secured to a gallon of 
gasoline. 1000 miles are averaged to a gallon of 
oil. Tires give long mileage due to light 
weight and good balance. 


The 116 inch wheel base gives an abundance 
of room. The motor is powerful and speedy 
—responsive and flexible, The built-in quality 
insures dependable service for years to come. 
Every part is built 150% strong. 

The Elcar is a beautiful car. Has long, grace- 
ful, distinctive lines. High class body and 
paint work. It holds fe good looks a long 
time and will give dependable service for years. 
Don’t think of choosing a car until you have 
seen the new models of the Elcar. Ask for 
nearest dealer’s name, if you don’t know him. 


Catalog on Request 
Write for catalog illustrating and describing the 1918 
Elcar models. We mail it to anyone interested. 


Elkhart Carriage & Motor Car Co. 
C-750 Beardsley Ave., Elkhart, Ind. 
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A battery that is built to “stand up”, to give powerful and de- 
pendable service under the roughest road conditions, A battery 
that has real quality built right into every inch of it—not just 
where it shows most. The battery that “costs most to make 
but least to use”. The battery that is made by the oldest and 
largest maker of storage batteries in this country. The battery 
that will consistently give you the starting and lighting service 
that you have a right to expect! 





Write to our nearest sales office for the name of the 
** Exide ’’ Service Station near you. 


fe The ** FWyray=Exide ’” for Home Lighting Plants. ra 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FEEDS FOR PROFITABLE BEEF 





Corn gluten feed and commercial 
molasses feeds gave way to linseed 
oilmeal and shelled corn as a ration 
for fattening cattle in a test the lowa Ex- 
periment Station has conducted the past 
winter When final calculations were 
made, it was found that the linseed oil- 
meal 1 corn ration produced a 100 
pound gain at a cost of $19.64, while its 

earest competitor was corn gluten feed 

with a cost of $20.98. The cheapest gain 
with molasses feed cost $23.78 per 100 
pounds, and ranged with the different 
brands and combinations up to as high as 
$26.40 

The test consisted of six groups of wei 


ear old steers fed for hundred and 
ty days as follows: Group one, acting 
is the check group, used shelled corn and | 
corn silage, hand full-fed twice daily, 
linseed oilmeal three pounds and alfalfa 
hay practically two pounds per head daily. 
Block in varying amounts was fed | 
h group. | 
( Lode 2 received cern gluten feed, 
to about one-fourth full feed, corn 
full fed daily, linseed oilmeal two 
and one-half pounds and alfalfa hay two 
inds per head. On the last thirty days | 
of the test, six pounds of shelled corn was | 


one 


twer 


l¢ 


limited 
illage 


also added to the ration and the amount 

of gluten feed increased to six and one-half 
me | 

poun s. } 


ibout ten pounds of 
corn silage 


receive d 
shelled corn fed twice daily, 


Group 3 


up to eighteen pounds per day and as 
much alfalfa hay as would be eaten, to- 
ether with one br ind of molasses feed to 
the vunt of six or seven pounds per d a\ 
Group 4 received about six pounds of a 
mmon brand of alfalfa molasses feed, 
led corn limited to average under ten 
pounds, corn silage full fed twice daily, all 
the alfalfa that would be eaten during the 
iddle of the day and wheat straw at all 
Group 5 received the same ration as 
roup 1 with the exception that cattle 


ttener to the extent of about four pounds 
id was fed in place of the linseed oil- 


Group 6 received five pounds of another 


yrrand of molasses feed, cottonseed meal 

ip to four pounds, corn silage full fed twice 
, ind alfalfa hay as much as would be | 

‘ 1. Anaverage of ten pounds of shelled 
rn was also given. 


lhe average daily gain for the six groups 


re as follows: 3.05, 2.29, 2.31, 2.33, 
ZU04 HG 

Che cattle for the tests were gotten on 
the Omaha market at the market price of 
$9.10 last November. At that time they 

é pe 900 pow ids each and the groups 


ide« 1 ase qu ally as possible accord- 
tion in breed, etc., into 


ing to var size, 

the <« classes for feeding. All groups 
were fed on dry ground, with no concrete 
feeding floor our hogs followed each 


amount of feed they saved 
iced were credited to the 
charge d at current 


nD ind the 


nad pork 


pork prod 


tle All feeds were 
At the end of the feeding period, 
ers were weighed and the market 
mated by J. R. Rush of Clay, 

rte m & Co 

Crediting the feed saved by the hogs 
1 the hog gains, at $17 per hundred, it 
is found that to break even, the six | 
ns must sell for $11.50, $11.30, $12.25, 
$11.74, $12.01 and $12.32 per hundred 
I is reapective ly. The estimated sell- 
r price less the cost of transportation 
rom e point of feeding to the market, 
gave the steers a V ilue per one hundred 
pounds as follows: Group 1,- $12.75, 


$12.60, Group-3, $12.50, Ba 
$12.85. 


(;roup 2, 


+. $12.60 Group 5, $12... 35, Group 6, 3 
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€ 
B You'll tear the article 
the patch. 


Applied in Two 


comes part of the article itself. 


No Heat or Tools Required 








if you loosen 


Minutes 


Just two hands 
and a flat spot 





size patch necessary. 
patch to the tube or casing. 


Will Not Leak 


durability for any service. 





Refunded 


Ask your supply dealer. If he hasn’ 
direct—ause coupon. 
quantity for twice the money. 


Small Size Range Size 
(36 sq. in.) $ .GO (108 sq. in.) $1.00 


The Rie Nie Patch has 


Mends Anything 





or write us, 


Factories: Minneapolis, Minna., 


CoUromn 


to make a quick, easy and permanent repair on 
small punctures or big blowouts. 
Road heat vulcanizes the 


Porosity is impossible. 
fabric back adds strength and 


Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money 
Get the large size—thr- ; 


Canadian Prices $ .70—$1.35—$6.75 


purposes and makesa permanent repair for any 
thing made of rubber or fabric. 


Ask your jobber’s salesmen aboutour quantity proposition, 
Dealers : : props 


Durkee-Atwood Co., Minneapolis, Mina., 
Cleveland, Ohio 















Just cut the 


The 


t it in stock, order 
times the 


Shop Size 
(648 sq. in.) $5.00 


stood the test for all 


U.S.A. 





Please send me prepaid Rie 
Nie Patch as checked. En- 


Small Size | 
8 50 


Large Size > op Size 
$1.00 5.00 








closed find remittance to cover 
N imme 
Addre as 


Dealer's Name Addressa_ 



























FARM WHERE WINTER IS 
AL” 9ST WINTERLESS 

In the“Lanad of Perpetual Harvests”’, where 

sunshine, good soil and satisfying crop returns 

make life worth living. Land me PLUS 

a climate that doubles its productiveness in the 
NATION’S GARDEN SPOT 

Virginia, the Carolinas,Georgia, Alabama & Florida 


Write for information now to 


Wilbur McCoy, Dept. J G. A. Cardwell, Dept.J 
A.4&L A. &I. Agent 
Jacksonville, Fla. Wilmington, »C. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


The Standard Railroad of the South. 


FARM, MORTGAGES 


ted and remitted without -—~y. Our peneenn 
tion insures the maximum protection. perite 


Stock Growers’ State Bank, Timber Lake, S. 


AILROADS ant Trafic Inspectors. Pay $125 to $200 
mo.; all expenses, advancement; three mos. homestudy: 














lovest your savingsin 6% 
first yo =~ on im 
ents collec- 












DD? 


Clover, potatoes, rye, beans, wheat, oats, alfalfa and fruit 
are grown on our hardwood landsand are big money makers. 
Getin while this land is cheap and prices for its products 
high. 10, 20, 40, 60 or 80 acres for $15 to $30 per A. Pay a 
small amount down, alittle each mo. and see how quickly you 
will be a farmer on a farm of your own. Near good markets, 
echools, churches.  - gre best Co.— Kalkaska, Antrim 
and Charlevoizs. 40,000 A. rom 

G Fare boossae. Swigart paoe Co., 
atl. Bk Ride Uh 


~ FENCE BARGAINS 
it hee earth, full weight, ey ~ — 
Can naar Mary So tetamt Waven 


i WIKE FENGE CO. Deol, 
HELP YOUR COUNTRY! 


Youcan do morein South Dakota,than in any other State. 

Nature has provided conditions that are just right. 

Send for Literature. deseribing Your ye ne 
te! 


















Chas, Wels Immicretion Com'r Ce " 
$4.00 per Bu., 
CANE, « ood germina- 
recleaned. 


tion, 
Bags weighed in free. Snail al Syrup Cane, 
several varieties, 15c Ib. 


HENRY FIELD SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


BINDER TWINE si.c'suce soeez 


prices, = PREE SAMPLES. 





booklet L-27 free. Frontier Prep. School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AUGUST POST, Box 40, MOULTON, IOWA 











There was considerable variation in the 
gains made by individuals as well as in 
the cost of producing 100 pounds of beef. 
The average for the different groups 


showed the group fed with the first or 
check ration to have made the greatest 
gain. Group | had a final average weight 
of 1346 pounds, and the other groups var- 
ied down to the fifth which was the lowest 
with an average weight of 1241 pounds. 
Considering gains made and crediting the 
hogs’ gain, this gave a profit of $16.80, 
$16.36, $3.08, $10.83, $4.17, $6.86 per 
steer in the respective lots. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Altho the steers were quite uniformly 
allotted to the groups, there were indi- 
viduals of superior finish and total gains at 
the end of the feeding period, as well ed 


those below the average. The value of | 


breeding for beef type was an outstanding | “ 


feature, as shown by the very excellent | 


gains of the better type steers as compared | 
with the poorer gains of the inferior 
animals on thesame feed. Each group had 
its good and poor individuals, ood the 
difference was readily noted in the gains 
which they made. 

Another lesson to be learned was that 
it is not practicable to retain steers in the 
feedlot after a certain stage. Most 
feeders would probably have held these 
lots thirty days longer, but the experts at 
the station maintained that altho the 
daily gains might be greater, the cost 
would also be mereased with no greater 
margin of profit. 

These groups also demonstrated the 
value of clean stock and sound hide when 
shipping steers. A buyer detracts from 
the price offered for the stock upon the 
narket in proportion to the amount of dirt 
which they bear. The value of the hide is 
considered and plays an important part 
in the price offered, since a hide with a 
large brand or blemish detracts much from 
its value. 

TIME TO MARKET LAMBS 

“Don’t keep your lambs too long,” is 
the advice of the extension department 
of the Indiana state agricultural college. 
Experienced sheep feeders have found that 
they receive the best prices for their lambs 
when marketed in June orearly July. The 
lambs then range from seventy to eighty 
pounds in weight, and packers desire that 
size because the best cuts of meat can be 
obtained from such a carcass. If they 
weigh more than eighty pounds top prices 
can not be obtained for them no matter 
how fat they are, because the larger size 
is difficult to handle. 

Most feeders find too, that lambs under 
five months of age, make the cheapest 
ain and that it is more profitable for the 
eeders to sell them at this weight, than to 
hold them over. There is no difficulty in 
reaching this size, if they are fed liberally 
with grain, roughage and mother’s milk. 

The danger of disease is another trouble 
with which the farmer must contend the 
last few months of summer. Marketing 
the lambs during June or July, when they | 
have attained the popular weight, allows 
them to avoid this dangerous period and 
the accompanying possibility of falling 
off in weight, or at the best, the making of 
vo greater gain. 


SELF PUNISHMENT FOR KICKING 
HORSE 


It is not at all pleasant to own a horse 
that kicks at the sides of his manger. The 
following method has been tried and in- 
variably cures the animal of the disagree- 
able habit. A chain eight orten inches long 
is fastened by means of a leather band to 
the leg of the horse. Usually the band is 
fastened at or just above the knee. When 
the horse kicks the chain wraps itself un- 
comfortably around the horse’s leg. After 
a short time the animal begins to realize 
that there is some relation between his 
kicking and the stinging blows of the chain 
and will cease the habit. It may be neces- 
sary to discipline both legs but generally 


aot so.—E. VY. L. 
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Generating Plant is 27 iiiches 

long, !4inches wide, 21 inches 

high. Storage battery is in- 
in complete outfit. 


Lalley-Light 
Safer 
Brighter 
Better 

in the Barns 


Preferred Because 
of Its 7-Year Success 


In the past year Lalley-Light has won distinct 
preference among electric light plant buyers, 
because of its more than seven-year record 
of success. 


This success has been registered in practical, 
every-day use on thousands of busy farms. 


Since the first Lalley-Light plant was sold, 
down to the present time, we do not know of 
one that has worn out, in normal! service. We 
do not know of a single dissatisfied owner. 


Lalley-Light stands high because it is scien- 
tifically designed and built, primarily and ex- 
pressly, to furnish electric light and power for 
farm use. 


It has proved its low cost, its absolute safety, 
its reliability, wherever it has gone. 


It has brought new comfort, convenience and 
cheer to every farm family that has installed 
it. It saves time and work. 


Now, more than ever, Lalley-Light is needed 
to help the farmer in the extra work made 
necessary by the increased production of war- 


time. 


Write to us today for complete information, 
cost of the complete plant delivered to you, 
and name of nearest dealer prepared to show 
you Lalley-Light in actual operation. 


Lalley Electro-Lighting 
Corporation 


1820 Mt. Elliott Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


LALLEY 
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Growers and Buyers | 


Before selling or shi 
wool, don’t fail to write us 
woo! price lists and 


Get Our FREE 
Market Reports! 


Prices are higher this year thaw 
ever before in history. Keep posted 
by getting your neme on our mailing 
list. You can always depend on us for 


Highest Prices 
Correct Grading 
Quickest Returns 


We return your money same day your 
shipment arrives. S2 years of satisfying 
s pers is our record. Write us today. 
Our price lists, and shi 

be sent FREE. Just a 


Ss. SILBERMAN & SONS 
**‘Wortd’s Greatest Wool House’’ 
1103 W. 35th St. Chicago, Ul. 
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You Can’t Cut Out 
aBog Spavin,Putft 
or Thoroughpin, put 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 






m off 


Does 


without layir 


not blister 


penetrates quickly and is 





ng, cooling and soothing—strength- 


ens and invigorates tired, lame muscles 


and tendons—allays pain and inflamma- 


n—reduces soreness and lameness 


Mr. Grant Simes, Circleville, Ohio, writes: “*‘My 
rse had a bog spavin and thoroughpin. both, 
1 one bottle of Absorbine made him sound as 
} ww. I cannot recommend Absorbine too 


Send for free horse book F 


h gives valuable information about the care of 
eat It is well worth having, and is 
J the asking, without expense or obligation 
Absorbine. $2.50 a bottle at druggists 
or post paid. Safe delivery guaranteed 
WwW. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
95 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 


Save fiom’ 5 S15 
<See(Qualty Rubber Tires 
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yor 
j cause Ww “ then * approval—ar 
srantee them 4,000 miles By using BUCKSKINS 
s year, you can eave from $20 to $60 aset, depend 
a on sise and make of tire you now use. Many users 
get 8.000, 0,000, and even 10,000 mile service. Free repairs 
a no matter how far run 
oO ittractive 
Plain and Non-Skid 
7 read are made of finest rubber and most ex- 
pensive cotton fabric. We sell the 
est grade ' Our 
b ® are fror per 
+p ntlower than average tire pr 
» 
Send for price 
Ky Express Prepaid ji-fsea' user 
AY testimonials. When cheek accompanies 
* . wder. we ship anywhere in Lt 8. or 
Ky @D Canada prepaid. Ifin a hurry for tubes 
A c or tires, send eise, type, and et 
° whether plain or non-«k id tre vad is de- 
Ky }- sired. and we willh c.o0 
y\ = D. shipments, subj ction, if 
A (| =| coved. Lam RUBBER CO. Richard St. 
 - Carrollton, Ohio 
bd Manufacturers of Rubber Goods 
Since 1904 
- 
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Deem’s Shetiandad F*onmice are 
noted all over the country for their gentieness— all 
ages and colors. pb REM SHETLAND PONY FARM 
Galwa, Tlilimotie 







Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 


WOOLe 


| has 
| hair looks bad and there 


| lie « 


| meat of this hog be fit to eat? 


| been sctentifically 


| druggists 


| her coat is long and rough 


| ment of that sort, 
| and fed for slaughter 


SUCCESSFUL 








—VETERIN ARY 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry thru this 


department. Questions answered free thru this de- 
partment. Give age and sex of animals, together 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 
remedies prescribed tn these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggista However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as In many 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 
aMicted with and on aecoupt of having 
compounded will be found to be 
than medicines compounded by local 
communications to Veteri- 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


animals are 
more effective 
Address all 


narian, Succeasful Farming, 


Indigestion—I have a mare ten years old that 
an enormous appetite but is growing thin, 
is a continual rumbling 
I have treated her for worms but 
without results. What do you think is the matter 
and what can I do?—G. E. W., Maas 

Have a veterinarian give the mare a physic ball 
after feeding two bran mashes. Then cut the grain 
ration down two-thirds and increase work or exer- 
Have her teeth put in order An clip her if 
Do not give the ball if 
she ispregnant. A tablespoonful of Fowler's solu- 
tion of arsenic given twice daily asa tonic would help 

Loss of Sheep 
disease. They take sick very quickly and are sick 
about three or four days, then die. They seem to 
n one side and don't try to get up. I notice 
them gritting their teeth and seem to struggle as in 
pain. Can you tell me what to do for them? 
4. W., I. 

Constipation or impaction and liver disease from | 
lack of exercise and prolonged feeding of dry, bulky | 
roughage without succulent or laxative feed no 
doubt is the cause. Prevention is all important 
Affected sheep cannot be saved. Avoid by enfore- 
ing exercise every day and feeding clover or alfalfa 
hay, roots and silage and oats, bran and oilmeal. 

Weak Calf—Can you give me a remedy for my 
calf which is ten months old? It can’t stand on its 
front legs as they seem weak. It can stand on its 
hind legs and eats and drinks like the others.— 

3., Ind, 

Hand rub the legs three times daily, then put on 
light splints wrapped with cotton batting and kept 
in place with bandages Leather boots and iron 
braces would be still better for use in such a case, 
but recovery is doubtful. 

Piles—I have a pig which has protruding piles. 
At first it was just like a large red blister, but has 
yme black and might be full of pus. Would the 
As it eats well, I 
don’t care to feed it if the meat will be no good. 
Would it be advisable to feed the meat to poultry? 

R. A. C., Wis 

Scarify the protruded part to cause bleeding | 
und bathe well with warm water. When bleeding | 

eases bathe with a strong solution of alum and then 
ear part with sulphur ointment or witch hazel 
ointment, return it to place and keep the tail tied 
down over anus for twenty-four hours. If the hog 
therwise is in good health and flesh the meat is 
fit for use for persons or poultry 

Warty Growth—I have a colt with a large wart 
yn his foreleg just above the hock. 
how to take it off?—R. B., Ariz. 

It would be best to have the growth cut out by a 
veterinarian who will then cauterize the wound. 
If you cannot do this apply lard freely to the sound 
skin and then wet the growth with dilute nitric 
acid twice a week 

Impotent Boar—I have a Duroc boar, seven 
months old which I intended to use for serving 
sows and altho he tries to serve the sows the open- 
of the sheath does not seem large enough 


in her insides 


cise 


bec: 


ing 


Please advise a remedy as this is the only purebred 


boar in the community and is really valuable to 


M. T., Minn 
An operation by a skilled surgeon may succeed 
if the orifice of the sheath is too small, but this is 
doubtful, and if the case does not respond to treat- 
the animal should be castrated 


me 


Collar Sore—Among my flock of 
rather aged or broken 

outhed and heavy with lamb. When they lie 
down they cannot get up without help. I am feed- 
ing oats, ground alfalfa with hay and corn fodder 
What can I do for them? I also have a mare that 
has a sore on her shoulder caused by collar and it 
won't heal. I have been using a hair pad under 
collar. Would a leather collar be better?_A.F.W.., Ia. 

(1) The ewes should have had much more exer- 
leas rich feed and more of a succulent or lax- 
ative character to keep the bowels active. . Add 
bran and oilmeal to the oats and if possible feed 
roots or silage along with clover or alfalfa hay. 
Give four ounces of Glauber Salts in warm water as 
a physic, but it is doubtful if the ewes can be saved. 
Prevention is all important. (2) Have the chronic 
sore cut out by a surgeon, then treat as a common 
wound. A leather collar is best. 

Scurfy Skin—I have some hogs that have mange 


Sick Ewes 


ewes are four that are 


Cis€ 


| or seurfy skin, and would like a remedy for these. 


_w est Va 
It is " unlikely ‘that parasitic mange is present 
Dip the hogs in a solution of coal tar dip made ac- 
cording to directions given by the manufacturer, 
then give the hogs clean sleeping quarters, and keep 
them out of filth. 
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My sheep seem to have astrange | 


Can you tell me ! 
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|| Wizard Sickle Grinder 
We are the exclusive manufacturers of this 


new sickle or mower knife grinder, and to in- 
troduce it quickly to the user direct, weofier 


a limited number at only $2.98 each pe 
to any mail Ae of Rockies. Half 
cet ice, cone rofits and delivery cost. 


it to be made of very best 
hm Gites wheel is genuine vitrified 
corundum, eee is cool, fast smooth cut- 
ting. The new style mower holder makes 
it easy .?——— eee every’section of the 
blade perfectly from beel to point. Builtetrong 
and compact. Outhit comp’ete weighs 10 Ibs. 
Ciamps on rim of wheel of moweroron bench. 
Order today with casb check or money order 
for $2.98—money back if not as represented. 

ST. is Gagromc, WHEELCO. 

2400 North Tenth Street, St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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‘ou mS peed Bane badly from now cn, Y Viz whe 
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“Theteess Ke eold sith ‘uened Comtence Bons ta 
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| E BOOK word 

| Soeamapent of 30 kinds of Leasmean” We men tt 

| Ecntract and BOOK—ALL 

ee Preps crore pal hg: meg ALT. 
or we send by Parcel Post or Express Paid 
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SEAVE, COUGH, OISTEN- 
PER ABB INDIGESTION COMPOUND 
Cures Heavee by correcting the 
cause—Indigestion. Prevents 
Colic, Staggers etc. Beat Gen- 
ditioner and W orm 
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rant 
cure H aves oe money refunded. The 
Ist or 2nd can often cures. 60 and $1.10 per can at dealers’ 
| @ prepaid by parce! post. Booklet free. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPARY, Toledo, Ohie 
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nt for ordin nary cases. 
CO., 4/8 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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PORK FROM GREEN FEEDS | 
Hogs are very much like people in their 
likes and dislikes in diet. When green 
stuff is in season they crave it and a con- 


* a 
tinuous but varied supply of forage during Immediate Service 
the spring and summer will do much to . a 

on Piston Rings 


make them contented and profitable. If 
the right forages are chosen a balanced and wh aie =A : ap : - 
ota’ ual ~ eo : r: . en you want new piston rings, you want them at once, ou 

nutritive ration can be supplie d with 2 can’t afford to let your power machinery stand idle, or your auto- 
much less supply of the expensive grain mobile torn down, waiting for a set of rings to be made. That's 
feeds. when you need the prompt service given everywhere on 

The hot days of July and early August Mc Q U A Y = N O ~ =) | Ss 
are the hardest in which to keep the grow- . ws 
ing pigs satisfied with fresh, green feeds. ' 
However, sorghum planted within the next 
two or three weeks will mature sufficiently 
in six weeks to two months time to meet 


that demand admirably. By noting the P| STO N HR | N G S 


length of time it takes to mature you can All over the country we’ve placed com- _— ready for immediate shipment anywhere. 
have a series of fresh supplies to meet your ae assortments of all standard sizes. McQuay-Norris \eax{Roor Piston Rings 
needs ; our nearest dealer can get them for are the best and promptest answer 
- se . 1 i you quickly through his jobber or sup- when any power or carbon trouble de- 
In the early spring months the deman¢ ply house. If the condition of the velops due to faulty or worn piston 
for green feed is not so difficult to meet for grooves or the cylinders requires over- rings. They save fuel and oil—reduce 
then bluegrass and clover are in abund- size rings, we have over 2000 unusual motor wear. Give better service and 
ance. If v have monte FADe as sizes and over-sizes—all widths and will outlast any other make of piston 
anes. you oe swe kabl wa ps al diameters—-on hand at the factory ring. 
early as the ground is workable, they wi SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET—“To Have and to 


be ready to tide over the month of June Hcld Power”—a simple, clear explanation of piston 
between clover and sorghum. The change rings, their soneuesan end ~ (a 

not only encourages the appetites so that : anwertured by , 

the pigs consume Semtig 0 the green McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., 2825 Locust St.; St. Louis, Mo. 
stuff acts as a conditioner, keeping them : Aang crates tae : 

healthy and vigorous. Experiments ¢Car- 
ried on at the state experiment stations 
show the net profit on pork so produced is 
much greater than that made in the dry 
lot with a major ration of grain. In the 
Missouri experiments each bushel of corn 
fed produced a return of seventy-four 
cents more when fed with plenty of forage 
than when fed alone, and less than two- 
thirds as much grain was required. With 


feeds at the present high prices and pork : A a steer ie - ‘ 

7 " at j ned —s a! _— Special fing tor engines that 
bringing the most it ever has, it behooves McQUAY-NORRIS sump ci. Geel ta tap groove 
us to use the cheapest profit producing only of pistons to control excess 
feeds and those which will make the great- oil, with McQuay-Norris\gax' 


Rings in lower grooves to insure / 
maximum compression and fuel 
economy. 


est gains. 

SOME TRACTOR EXPERIENCES 

Continued from page 12 ————— 

and there is where a good tractor shines  —=—=z=_>= ———— = = —— 
There is no comparison between the run-| ff rp : 
ning of a binder behind horses and behind 
a tractor, but be sure your tractor will 
cool on a hot day. We have had no 
trouble with that. We also used this en- 
gine for sawing wood, filling silos, and 
grinding feed. 

“In the winter of early 1917, we bought 
another tractor, a 10-20 horse power, and 
last year we used the two; also, we bought 
a small separator and did our own thresh- 
ing, which works fine. Wecut all our grain 
with the two engines, as they simply lay 


ld our little tractor ‘and have bowent| Wl] J a@Stin ¢ Service and Good Protection 


another 12-24 horse power machine. That, me ‘ ° 
I think, is about the right size tractor, a from your farm buildings will be assured if you use Formed 








three plow outfit. It costs but little more Metal Roofing and Siding Products. These sheets are carefully 
= a two plow — poeta y but manufactured, highest in quality, and are strong, rigid, durable, 
thie Tore also and one good man on 8/1! and fireproof. It is to your interest to insist upon having only 


good three plow tractor can plow more in a 


week than any twelve horses and three or 
four men. 
‘**We are now keeping only enough horses 
to do our cultivating and being relieved | }) 
of the heavy work, we can keep them a 
year on a good deal less feed and have them | 
in better shape too. 


“The high cost of labor and feed are 























strong points in favor of the tractor, one | Full weight, 
man doing more work with less cost than weang ee we Roofing and 
horse feed. Our two tractors have not with Keystone Si . 
been laid up more than four days alto-| J} Copper Steel Base— iding Products 
gether and not once has anyone other APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are unequaled for Silos, Tanks, Cul- | 
than ourselves done any work on either verts, Flumes, Cisterns, Roofing, Spouting, and al! forms of exposed sheet metal work. Sold by 
of these machines. weight by leading dealers. Supplied in Corrugated, V-Crimped, Standing Seam, and all 
‘‘ Anvone can have success with a tractor standard patterns. Accept no substitute. Look for the stencil on every bundle—~APOLLO on 
‘ Anyone Can Nave SUCCESS WILD & TFacto steel of regular analysis—with the KEYSTONE added when Keystone Copper Steel is used. 
if he uses good judgment and good lubri- Keystone Copper Steel possesses the highest degree of rust-resistance of any iron or steel 
cation with plenty of both.”—Earl J. product.on the market to-day. Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates are the highest 
Bailey. Ind . quality plates produced for fine residences and public buildings. Our Better Buildings’” book- 
— let is of great value to every farmer and owner of buildings, and will be sent free upon request. 
Milk fever in brood sows is often caused | }) 4 MERICAN SHEET ANDTIN PLATE COMPANY, General Ontices: Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
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| nia et 


EE = eee -_ —_—— 


by too rich aration. Over feeding on con- 
centrated protein feeds if the sow is a free | 
milker will make more than the pigs a = - . may: - 

use and result in milk fever. | Please mention Successful Farming when writing to advertisers 
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DAIRYING IN A WHEAT COUNTRY 


Efficient Marketing Made Dairy Farming Profitable 


By G. C. LEININGER 








OW all 
H Canada, with an annual produc- 
tion of around 3,000,000 pounds of 
butter, and of a quality to win champion- 
very dairy show from Quebec to 


came to be in less than eight 
years, is one of the practical romances of 


the bigxest creamery in 


ships ine 
\ ancouver, 


western Canada. But how that dairy 
grew up in a province devoted to wheat 
mining until today it has come about that 
Alberta is not only out of the market for 
Ontario’s products, but has invaded the 
Pacific coast market exclusively and 
captured the British heart with butter as 
good or better than the famous Danish 
and Swedish product, is already history. 
That institution is the Edmonton 
dairy, the farthest north creamery in 
Canada, and the pioneer in the central 
receiving station system. The central 
depot is located four hundred miles north 
of the international boundary, and its 
farthest outposts are far up in the Peace 


river country, far north of the tradi- 
tional “‘cornbelt.” Before its organiza- 
tion in 1909, there was practically no 


market for the surplus milk of outlying 
farms. This was wheat country, and 
after the grain was in the ground, a farmer 
waited until harvest, and after harvest, 
one waited thru the winter until the next 
seeding. Occasionally cattle were fat- 
tened during the winter on luscious natural 
grasses of these prairies but a 
locating near a new town some miles from 
the nearest railroad station found it use- 
less to try to sell dairy produce. It 
brought only half or two-thirds its real 
value and then not in cash but in trade. 
There were not enough cows in the whole 
district to have a cooperative creamery. 
The business simply didn’t flourish. 
Uniform Rate to All 
Then a group of men who realized the 


| 
a 


ury 


possibilities of the dairy industry in cen- 
tral Alberta, formed the Edmonton Dairy 
Company and opened a receiving station. 
lo all the farms within a hundred mile 
radius of the city they sent notice that 


they would pay a uniform rate regardless 


of distarice for all milk and cream con- 
signed to them at the nearest station. It 
made no difference, they said, whether 
the milk must be shipped ten miles or 
one hundred miles, they guaranteed to| 
the farmer the maximum value of his| 
milk. They fortified their promise of a} 


liberal market by returning a check for the 
consignment the day received. Thus it 
happened very generally that the shipper 
received a check for the previous ~—/ 
signment on his next trip into town. 
meant ready cash, and immediate and| 
tangible net profit which farmers were | 
quick to appreciate 

This was the first and biggest step 
in working out our idea,”’ said a member 
of the firm to me. “It did the immensely 
important thing of providing a market 
and showing farmers that dairying was as 
profitable and much quicker than wheat | 
farming alone. Once we had provided a 
strong steady demand, they saw the ad- 


vantages and i increased produc tion.’ 
But there was more to tell, I soon found 
out, and that this was only the first step 


settler | 


in making Alberta a great dairying pro- 
vince. The second development was the 
extension of the central receiving station 
of the Edmonton Dairy to include branch 
receiving stations at points where the 
amount of milk shipped regularly seemed 
towarrant. This made it more convenient 
for patrons and increased the facilities of 
the dairy for handling large quantities 
of milk without delay in the returns to 
the farmer. 

“Buying on a quality basis is the next 
biggest thing,’’ the same member of the 
Edmonton Dairy firm acknowledged 
when pressed to tell more of the methods 
that made the business. ‘We in western 
Canada, have grown accustomed to gov- 
ernment grading of wheat, wool, poultry, 
etc., and naturally government grading 
of butter followed. We first began pay- 
ing for the shipments that came to us on 

uality basis, in order to create a special 
} ware f for high quality milk and cream 
and improve our product. It was a short 
matter then, when the government be- 
gan grading butter, for us to gradually 
improve our product until in the past 
year we have more than doubled our per- 
centage of ‘specials’ as the best quality 
is known in the trade, while the Pacific 
| coast absorbs more than a million pounds 
| of our annual output, buying on grade and 
paying accordingly. There is no room 
any longer for ungraded, nondescript 
| butter, even at a spread of two to four 
cents a pound regularly in price.” 

The government grading system in- 
cludes all creameries and dairies and will 
leven handle the small output of the in- 
| dividual farmer, although grade certifi- 
cates are now issued only to creameries 
using pastuerized cream. The butter is 
shipped in cold storage to grading depots 
in Edmonton or in Calgary, where sam- 
ples of each churning are carefully ex- 
amined by one of the expert graders em- 
| ployed by the dairy branch of the de- 
partment of agriculture. Three score 
cards are made out, one to go with the 
butter, one to go to the provincial dairy 
commissioner, and the third for the record 
at the grading depot. The points on 
which grade is determined are, flavor 45 
texture 25, salting 10, color 10, and 
package 10, making a total of one hun- 
dred points 

The grade standards as determined by 








ithe department of agriculture are based 


chiefly on the preferences of the trade and 
of the consuming public in the western 
markets, to which Alberta butter is 
shipped. Thus “special’’ grade, is butter 
scoring ninety-four to one hundred points, 
minimum for flavor forty-one points, 
“second” grade scores eighty-seven and 
under ninety-two points, minimum for 
flavor thirty-seven points. “Off” grade is 
anything scoring under eighty-seven 
pints. Space is reserved on the score 

card for remarks and the grader uses this 
to point out defects and to make sug- 
gestions for improvement. The constant 
check has the effect of making the but- 
termakers more careful as to details and 
| results in better work being done than if 
|the creameries were visited at intervals 





more or less infrequent by inspectors. 

In the eight years since it began busi- 
ness, the Edmonton Dairy has increased 
its production from the 74,000 pounds of 
butter made the first year to 3,000,000 
pounds or more. In 1915 their total out- 
put of butter was 2,525,021 pounds or 
thirty-four percent of the total product 
for the province. In the three years pre- 
vious to 1916 they paid out to farmer cus- 
tomers, $2,500,000 for milk, cream, eggs 
and poultry. It now has 5,000 patrons. 
It has established six smaller 4 axe at 
convenient places and operates forty- 
five receiving stations in all parts of its 
territory within a hundred mile radius. 

Dairying Takes Great Strides 

Last year, farmers shipping cream to 
the dairy at Edmonton, received from 
26 cents to 40 cents a pound for cream and 
from $1 to $2.40 per hundred pounds of 
milk. During the first five years, the 
average range of prices for milk has been 
$1.70 to $2.40 per hundred pounds on the 
platform of the nearest station, which 
compares favorably with prices current 
in Chicago during the same period, the 
prices reported by dairymen of the Cen- 
tral states last year in Chicago, rang- 
ing from 90 cents to $1.60 per hundred 
pounds and averaging about $1.25. The 
difference is the more startling when it is 
remembered that corn plays small part 
in the forage of dairy cattle in western 
Canada, the natural prairie grasses that 
long ago fed the rolling herds of buffalo, 
and green oat straw, forming the prin- 
cipal elements of diet. 

Paced by the central creamery plan, 
dairying as a business has taken great 
strides. While in 1911 there were only 
56 creameries in the province, making 
2,540,000 pounds of butter, valued at 
$635,000; and eight cheese factories with a 
production of 100,000 pounds valued at 
$14,000, there were five years later, 57 
creameries making 8,521,784 pounds of 
butter, worth $2,619,248.14; and sixteen 
cheese factories producing 745,122 pounds 
of cheese worth $154,453.74. In other 
words, the introduction of the central 
creamery system for the collection and 
manufacture of surplus milk and cream, 
has pushed up thé production of creamery 
butter 235 percent with a selling value 
per pound twenty-three percent higher, 
while in cheese the factory production has 
increased 645 percent with a selling price 
per pound 48 percent higher. 

Two years ago Alberta shipped the first 
earload of domestic butter overseas to the 
English market. It was graded No. |, 
and in competition in the English market, 
outstripped not only the now scant sup- 
plies of Danish and Russian butter, but 
even the butter from eastern Canada. In 
short, Alberta has outdistanced the very 
source from which a few years ago she 
drew her own supply, and placed the 
uality of Canadian butter on a par with 
the most famous butter in the world. 
She is helping to tighten Canada’s grip 
on the British market which she hopes to 
hold after the war. Ontario and Quebec, 
taking lessons from the west, will have 
government grading also in order to raise 
the standard of their output and hold 
their place in the world market, which Al- 
berta now threatens. 

Efficient marketing solved the problem 
for the farmer producer, just as efficient 
marketing under government standards 
solved the problem of volume and economy 
of production for the creameries and put 
dairying as a business alongside of 
hook in Alberta and other western 
Canadian vineces where it was for a 
long time ignored and discounted. 
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The Farm-Labor Crisi 


And a Solution That Will 
Appeal to Every Farmer 
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More Help! Sr: 
RODUCE! Produce! 
Produce! Both an entreaty 
and a command, this is a call 
every farmer must heed. This year we must produce more for our Army and Navy, 
more for our War-workers, and above all more for our Allies. 


But you farmers are up against the serious shortage of farm labor. Yet you are asked to 
produce more, to produce bigger and better than ever before, for your country’s war-time needs. 
It is just this push for production that has brought on the farm-labor crisis. Hands are few and hard 
to get, and harder still to keep. 


Many of you very naturally have seen the great value of power on the farm, and have bought 
various kinds of gas engines to help speed production. Now, here is a startling solution: more help! 


It is a giant, never-tiring helper, who never complains and does dozens of hard jobs. It isa 
device instantly attached to the rear wheels of your car (any make) which 
Early 


gives you power for all kinds of different jobs around the farm, anywhere 
Buyers 








on it. It gives you a wonderfully satisfactory portable engine of 5-8 H. P. 


Porta 
Power 


Cheapest Belt Power in 


A Wonderful 
Opportunity. 





In every locality I have 
a special offer to make 


ay 


the World 


Pumps Water, Runs HayPress, 
Ensilage Cutter, Pea and Clover 
Huller, Rice and Grist Mill, Corn 
Sheller, Fanning Mill, Elevator, 
Buzz Saw, Milker, Separator, 


to first buyers. 


Send the coupon 
TODAY, and be the 
man in your commun- 
ity to profit from this 
special plan. 























Cider Press, Washing Machine, 
Pump Jack, Irrigation Pump, 
Sprayer, Concrete Mixer, Grind- 
stone, Shearing Machine, Drill 
Press; is an excellent fire fighter. 


MY OFFER 


I want every farmer who in- 
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Many Busy Ho Ahead On This Job 


Free 





tends to heed the country’s S§@SSSS5e008e8eeeeeeeeee8e0888 
call to greater production, to H 
write me. I have a valuable § 4 
message of profit for him. I s Special Offer 
want to s@énd him all the de- > 
tails and particulars that I § L.A. Young, Pres. ; 
can’t put into this announce- §% L. A. Young Industries, Inc. 
ment. But write NOW. I’ve 5 2150 Russell St., Dept. 5, Detroit, Mich, 
got a specialoffer to firstcom- § Please send me free particulars of 
ers in every locality g@ your special offer to early buyers. 
L. A. Young, Pres. : RE Eisai, aae - 
es “iN L. A. Young Industries, Inc. B Address 
. 2 
c 


2150 Russell St., Dept. 5S 


A Feed Grinder is a Simple Thing to Run Detroit, Mich, 
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i! 
LETTERS OF A COW TESTER 
Dear Dad: Yes, Dad, tell Mother that 
I shall surely be home and that she 
‘should set two places for me, as I am 
| going to bring home my usual appetite as 
well as one for the holiday feasts I missed. 
In this céw testing work I have al- 
| ways tried to hold my tongue as much as 
| possible. I would always rather have a 
man figure out a question for himself, even 


6, 


sO 
by himself, he is pretty sure to regard it 
as the truth. When I tell him the same 
thing he is more likely to regard it as my 
say-so. 

A little experience that I had last night 
convinced me more than ever of the ever- 
lasting wisdom of keeping still. I was 
staying with Perry Lambert, whose farm- 
ing operations are anything but practical. 
He spends most of his time being secre- 
tary of this, that or the other thing, de- 
pending upon hired help to do the farm 





Protection 


For more than 31 years this name plate 
has been a guaranty of high grade 
materials,expert workmanship, economy 
of operation, surplus power, and engine 


durability. It is your protection as to 
engine quality and engine price. 


KERO- ; work. As usual, after su i ked 
. As usual, pper he asked me 
WITT OIL Engines to step into his office, the scene of his 
2 to 22 H. P. multiplicity of secretarial duties. But 


Are made in the largest exclusive engine 
factory in the world, selling direct to 
user. Standardized construction in all 
sizes, all parts interchangeable, easy to under- 
stand, install use, operate and own. I can 
save you $18 to $200, can make immediate 
factory shipment. My new copyrighted book, his words came slowly. 
How to Judge Engines’’ tells the whole story, . 99 ’ 
FREE on request, Write for it--read it before | “Will,” he began (I used to be Mr. 


yes bey any cagua,~ ED. Ee. WEEES, een. Reeder), “it has been a custom of mine 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS | for a good while to sort of cast up accounts 
Fo Oakland Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. | with myself each year about this time, 

oe eee, jand somehow this year I cannot help 

; taking you into account in this connec- 
tion. 1 don’t get the results out of my 
farm that my neighbors get out of theirs 
y |—I expect you know that—but I want to. 
Since this cow testing work started the 
| whole community seems to step a little | 


last evening he was different than usual. 
Instead of talking in a rapid-fire fashion 
about everything under the sun, his old 
manner, he seemed very thoughtful and 














livelier, and I want to keep pace with it. 
Now you have had a chance since com- 
ing up here to see the workings of a good 
many farms, and I wish that you would 
show me the weak spots in my farming. I 
ve made up my mind that the weak 
places are so familiar to me that I do not 
notice them, while to you they loom up 
like a house afire. Don’t be afraid of 
offending me by speaking plainly.” 

He paused, waiting for me to reply. 
“Like a house afire!’’ How weli he had 
hit the nail! But I did not mention the 
things that those words imaged in my 
mind, tho he had said I might. ‘There 
was a more effective way. 

“Well, Mr. Lambert,” I said, “go on. 
Chis is a new sort of question for me, and I 
wish that you would state your case a 
little further. Perhaps by that time I 
can suggest something.””’ This man was 
undergoing the coolest kind of self- 
analysis and I was merely giving him more 
| time, believing that if he once faced the 
—the only | situation squarely he would come out all 


separator | "4h! 


He did go on, recounting the numerous 
that does offices he held which he said he had taken 


because of the income they would bring 





| him, but last night he saw them from an-| 
lother angle—from the side of the farm 
isking to be properly managed and that 
SUC TION-FEED his personal attention be given to make it 
prod ice up to its capacity. 
Cream SEPARATO We talked for nearly three hours, Mr. 


The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. | Lambert furnishing the bulk of the con- 


SCCCSSS ESCH ees eeeeeeeeseseeeseeseresess§ = §|6LVCTSALION while I merely led him on from 
time to time with a word or two of com- 













ment. ‘Toward the end of this time he 
<Eaventions Wanted! again referred to his numerous official 
. This tir aske p i 
<=? cenenestiinidiandam duties. This time he asked me — 
for patents. List of invent tuaity| | blank if I considered keeping two hired 





equested and book “‘How to Obtain a Pat- 
ent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free 


report regarding patentability. Special assist - 


men on a one hundred and sixty acre 
repent regarding ility. Special easist- | farm to do all the work, while he gave a 
Write for details of interest to every inventor. | | few directions and spent his time in keep- 
Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys || ing track of other folks’ business, was good 
Est. 21 Years 459 7thSt.,Washiagton,D.C. || farm management. Of course, I knew it 
















if I could answer it and he asked me to do | 
When a man comes to a conclusion | 
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HINMAN 
MILKER 














Will Help Buy Your Automobile 
Experience of Hinman users proves that 
this Individual Pump-Valve Chamber Mil- 
ker increases milk checks from the day the 
machine starts work 
because—it saves labor 
because— it will improve your herd 
because — its simplicity means 
quality with low cost and up-keep 
Write For Our Free Catatog 
HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO 
37-47 Elizabeth St., Oneida, N. Y. 


Some good territory open to live 
agents. 


The “IOWA” Cream 
Separator is the gay 
Separaser © th the l’at- 
ented Curved Disc bowl, 
the World’sclosest skim- 
ming device. 
















__ The “IOWA” Separator™ 





in the official SkimmingT'ests made 








FACTS Book FREE 


“FACTS” tells why the “IOWA” 
skimsclosest under all farm con- 
ditions. *““FACTS” 


results of actual skimmin 
Agricultural Colleges. Free. 
ASSOCIATED MFR 


co., 
WATERLOO, 


by the jury of Dairy Experts at th 
ast World’s Fair, San Franeisco. 







describes the 


amous Bowl, gives 


tests 
ie on farms and by all Reading 
Write 


743 Mullan Ave. (% 
IOWA ¥ ~* 


RVED DISC 


es cv =je.,. 45 











$$... § $ $ 
MAKE MORE MONEY 


in dairying. You can when you find out, as 
thousands of others have, that 


Pure Bred Holsteins are 
the Most Profitable 
Cows on Earth 


They yield the largest quantities of milk and but- 
terfat at the lowest cost. 





Write for Free Information 





No obligation—we have 
'( u nothing we want to sell you 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N. of AMERICA 
Box 314, 




















7 sore, | Was not, but again I did not say so. 
28.08 oes aqoroed “You have doubtless heard it said, 





Brattleboro Vt. 





Vg CLEFT ETL, 
SILOS : 


Why experiment, when Kalama- 

LI 600 Silos offer you qGaaens Silo sat is- 
: faction at a big saving? They've 
“made good” use they are 
MADE GOOD; 27 years of 
@eady improvement—end stil) 


The World’s Standard’ =D 


Th ds in wu isfied buyers 
everywhere, ORDER A “KALAMA- 
Z00”" NOW. Your choice of Tile block 
or three kinds of guera 
Kalemaso quality. Settie the Silo ques 
tion RIGHT. Send for catalog, easy pay- 
ment plan, Special Offer to early buyers. 

KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO, 

Kalamazoo, Mi 


Dept. 235 ao 


TELE ano 
woop 




















I remarked in the most offhand way, 
“that it is possible to hold a dime so near 
the eye that you cannot see adollar. But, 
of course, you know best about your own 
business. You seem to realize the pos- 
sibilities in your farm, and you know what 
you are getting now. By weighing these 
things m your mind carefully you can 
judge as well as I can.” 

I aimed merely to make him think, 
and, luckily, I hit the mark. For twenty 
minutes neither of us spoke. It was bed- 
time and bidding him good-night, I 
left Mr. Lambert alone, thinking. In 
the morning he seemed a happier person 
than I had ever seen him, but it was not 
until I left his place after dinner that I 
knew why. 

“When the cow testing association 
meets in February,” he said, as we shook 
hands, “‘it will have to get a new secretary, 
and so will some other associations. I 
am going to be a real farmer, and | 
can’t do it keeping books for all my 
neighbors.”’ 


I believe that he meant every word of | 


it. As ever, Will. 
SPRING PASTURE EFFECT 

Practical dairymen have learned that 
radical changes in the winter feeding of 
their cows make disasterous effects on 
the total milk flow, unless they are brought 
about gradually. Nearly every one how- 
ever, overlooks the fact that turning the 
cows out on fresh spring pasture is equally 
as bad as such changes in winter feeding. 
Consequently they are surprised at the 
sudden dropping off of the milk flow and in 
the abnormal condition of the butterfat. 

Fresh spring pastures are succulent, 
and the water content of the grass is very 
high. At that time of year, the cows are 
not accustomed to depend upon their own 
activity for the food necessary to produce 
milk. The natural result is that they are 
underfed for a number of days and a drop 
in the milk flow’is bound to follow. A 
milk flow once decreased is difficult to 
raise, especially when the hot, dry summer 
days are coming on. 

Not only does underfeeding affect the 
amount of milk but it also affects the com- 
position of the butterfat. This is very 
plainly shown in the results of some ex- 
periments carried on at the Connecticut 
agricultural college, in which three Jersey 
cows, four Holsteins, one Guernsey and 
one Ayrshire were carried for nine lacta- 
tion periods in as many years previous to 
1916. All of the cows calved in January 
of each year, and were milked for at least 
ten months. From thefollowing table, it 
will readily be seen how the amount of 
butterfat decreased during the spring 
and summer months, increaging again in 
the fall. It will be noticed also that the 
amount of solids not fat acted in a similar 
manner. 


Percent Percent 

Month Butter- Solids- 

fat Not-Fat 
January..... 3.95 8.70 
PE, cidinglet od 6oees 3.93 8.77 
March 3.70 8.50 
en 3.68 8.50 
May. 3.76 8.62 
a Oe ee 3.61 8.23 
July.... 3.62 8.10 
August. 3.77 8.20 
September eaean 3.83 8.53 
Graces ck wee oes 1.02 8.72 
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From the above table it is readily seen 
that the butterfat dropped from 3.95 
in January to 3.61 in June, a difference of 
34 percent. The _ solids-not-fat also 
dro from 8.77 in February to 8.10 
in July, a difference of .67 percent. 

To prevent this seasonal change in the 
amount of milk and butterfat and thus 
prevent a decrease in the cream check, 
it is necessary to make the change from 
winter feeding to summer grass feeding 
gradually. If this is done, there is no 

ibility of under-feeding and there will 
»e much less decrease in the amount of 
milk or butterfat. The grain feeding 
should be continued at least, until the 





IF COWS 
COULD TALK 


_ “Good morning, Mrs. Fawncoat. | hear that all the cows 
in the county are joining the ‘Win-the-War’ Club.” 

“Yes Mrs. Starface; Secretary of Agriculture Houston says 
we must increase the production of butter-fat, and we cows 
have all promised to do our ‘bit.’”” 


“There's one thing | want to say right now,’ spoke up Mrs. 
Black. ‘‘The farmers have got to back us up in this movement. 
I’m with the rest of you, heart and soul, but what chance 
have | got?” 

“Why, Mrs. Black, what’s the matter? You have a fine 
warm barn and plenty to eat and drink.” 


“Yes, | know; but what can I doas long as they use that old 
cream separator on the place? It never was any good, anyway, 
and now it wastes so much cream |'m just plain discouraged.” 


“Well you're not so badly off as some cows, where they 
haven't any cream separator at all.” 


“I don’t know about that. There’s alot of cream separators 
in this county that are only ‘excuses’——-not much better than 
none at all. | tell you, Mrs. Fawncoat, with butter at present 
prices and the people at Washington begging every one to save 
fat, it’s almosta crime to waste butter-fat the way some of 
these farmers do.” 

“That's one thing I'm thankful for,”” said Mrs. Fawncoat, 
“there's no cream wasted on this farm. We have a De Laval 
Cream Separator and everybody knows that th: De Laval 
is the closest skimming machine.” 


“Well,’’ said Mrs. Starface, ‘‘we never used a De Laval on our 
place until last fall and supposed one separator was about as 
good as another; but honest, the De Laval is the first cream 
separator we ve ever had that gave us cows a square deal.” 


P.S. 


Of course your cows can’t talk—but if they could you’d never have a 
moment's peace until you got a De Laval Cream Separator. 


Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash, or on such 
liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, 
or if you dqn't know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 











—— becomes mature, and the cows 
ecomne accustomed to graze for their feed. 


There is something of interest and value to every mem- 
ber of the farm family in every issue of Successful Farm- 
ing. Read each department and all the advertisements. 


aaron 
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INSURING BIG COWS 
Large cows, no matter of what breed, | 
produce the most milk and bring the best 


Growthy cows | 


prices upon the market 
| 


eannot come from half starved poorly 
nourished calves. Only by developing the 
youngsters from the very beginning can 
the most profit be realized from the raising | 
of dairy stock. 
Skimmilk is not enough to make the} 
calves do their best. Grain is needed from | 
the second week on, only a little at first, it 
is true, but gradually increasing in amount 
until by the time they are a month old they | 
will use half a pound daily. Don’t be 
afraid of giving too much—they will 
probably use three pounds per day during 
the third month. Feed the grain dry in 
feed box or in the bottom of the milk 
bucket after they have finished drinking 
There are a number of grains of value to | 
the youngsters. Wheat bran is good, but | 
other grains can be substituted in place of | 
the wheat. Corn will to a large extent 
take the place of the fat removed from the 
milk by separating. Cracked corn is pre- 
ferable to that finely ground, since the 
latter tends to form a mass in the stomach 
hard to penetrate by the digestive juices, 
and may also be the cause for scours. 
Ground oats are of value in a grain mixture 
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Dependable 
Spark Plugs 


IKE every other article 
that through superior 
merit becomes the stand- 

ard of quality and value, Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs are imitated. 












That’s why we ask you to look 
for the name, “Champion” on the 
porcelain of the plugs you buy, as 
well as on the box. 


‘ 


Champion “x” is factory equipment 
on Ford cars and has been since 1911. 
Champion“Conica]”’ is factory 
equipment on all Ford Tractors. 


That word 





when they can be obtained at a reasonable 
price 
Let the calf have good pasture after six 
weeks or two months of age. If a good 
supply is not available other roughage of 
good quality, such as alfalfa or clover hay 
should take its place. Too much alfalfa | 
may Cause scours until the young stomachs | 
become accustomed to it. Unclean feed 
of any kind has no place in the calf diet 

A few simple grain rations for the young- | 
sters are as follows. The bran can be}! 
omitted if desired. 

| Five parts cracked corn, one part | 
wheat bran, one part ground oats, one} 
part blood meal. | 

2. Three parts cracked corn, one part 
wheat bran, one part ground oats, one 
part linseed meal 

3. Oats ground. 

t. Three parts cracked corn, one part 
ground oats, small amount flaxseed. 


, 


WHEN LOOKS ARE DECEIVING 
You cannot always tell by the appear- 
ance of a cow, how much milk that cow is 
going to give, nor how much that milk is 
going to test. Many good dairymen claim 
that they can pick out a cow by appear- 
ances and tell whether or not she will be 
a good producer as well as can be done by 
actual test. We would not discredit the 
importance of constitution and other 
visible points in selection of a cow, but 
these same dairymen generally find them- 
selves greatly surprised and chagrined 
when a real test is made. Outward ap- 
pearances and the Babcock test must.go 
hand in hand to determine the real value 
of cow. 
at the Nebraska Experiment 
shows the truthfulness of this 
ment. In this test, two cows were 
ted of similar general appearance and 
mstitution. They were fed in the same 
Results showed that they produced 
different quantities of milk. 
Ww produced in the year only 249 
ls of butterfat and consumed $64.15 
th of feed. Taking the butterfat as 
th thirty cents per pound, a net profit 
made for the year of $10.55. The 
er cow of similar appearance and out- 
vardly just the same kind of an animal 
produced 387 pounds of butterfat and con- 
med $66.50 worth of feed. She made a 
profit above her feed cost of $49.60. The 
ynd cow paid her owner five times as 
much for his labor in caring for her as did 


any 
A test 
tion 


‘ 
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way 
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| “Champion” on 
the porcelain is 
your final and 
positive guarantee 
of absolutely 
complete satisfac- 
tion. 





Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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THE GENUINE CREAM 


SHARPLES: surxextons 


Tremendous Price Reductions! 
The “world’s best” Cream Separator—Sharples famous 


original Tubular.‘‘A’’ is now within your reach at a 
ice so low and conditions so liberal, you cannot possibly refuse. = 
n't put off buying your Separator another day. The time to act is 

here, for our limited stock is going fast, 

BUY ON YOUR OWN TERMS !! 
Order direc’: from this advertisement or write today § 
for Sharples Tudular ‘‘A’’ Cream Separator colored illus- 


trated catalog, easy terms, 30-days’ free trial plan, the double guarantee 
and our big redueed price offers. Learn why P. M. Sharples picked us 


for this great public service. 
Sale Prices Save You Half! 
located distributing ware- & 


direct to you from eight centrall 
houses in every section of the country. East—West—North—South. es 
are on board cars at various warehouses. This means big freight savings 
and quick deliveries. Liberal Allowance for Your 
Order No. _ Lbe. per hour 
3 


4 Ibs. 
6 700 Ibs. 


No.9 900 Ibs. 
* Special discount of 3%, if cash accompanies order. 


RRIS BROTHERS CO. § Free sharpies Book 
and Iron Sts. : . CHICAGO ff “ins all. 
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Please mention Successful Farming 
when writing to its advertisers. 














If outward appearances 
each of them 
as much 


the first cow. 
only had been considered, 
would have been considered of 
value as the other. 


With the shortage of farm help this| 


year, and especially that which is suff- 
ciently skilled to work upon a dairy farm, 
it is more than ever important that we 
sort out the boarders and keep only those 
cows which are producing a good profit. 
The Babcock will tell the story. 
The outfit is not expensive and anyone can 
learn to operate the test in a vé ry short 
time. It is the only sure way of finding 
it that you are making the maximum of 
ofit from your herd. 


test 


SILO FOR ECONOMY 


That a silo is necessary for the economi- 
cal feeding of dairy cows in both summer 
and winter, is a fact well established. 
Most of those who fed cows during the 


past winter of high feed prices realize the 
difficulty in compounding appetizing ra- 
tions for their animals and yet keep the 


cost down sufficiently to have a margin 
for profit. The feed price conditions of 
the past few months have also demon- 
strated the advantage of the silo in making 
available for feed a larger portion of the 
corn plant than is obtained without it. 
On account of the high prices and the 


prospects for nearly the same conditions 
another year, it is probable that many 
silos will be erected in the next few months 
The dairyman who has not yet provided 
himself with a silo should lay his plans for 
one at once, | 

For summer feeding the use of silage | 
is much safer than pasturing and more 
profitable than soiling. During three 
successive seasons, 1910-12, the Wisconsin 
experiment station found that corn silage | 
could be used to greater advantage than 
soiling crops in supplementing poor pas- | 
tures. The principal item that made the | 
silo more profitable than the soiling sys- 
tem was that it required less labor. At 
the present time labor is higher than in| 
the three seasons mentioned, thus showing 
the silo to a still greater advantage. In 
addition, the reliability of the sile is a 
noteworthy item in its favor. The same 
drouth that dries up the pastures is also 
likely to decrease the yields of the soilin 
crops, while the silo, being full of feed 
left over from the preceding year, tends 
to equalize feeding conditions from year 
to year.—F. M. C 


DANGER FROM STAGNANT POOLS 

Cows that are kept in the pasture will 
keep reasonably clean so the grooming 
generally takes care of itself; however, if 
the pasture is so situated that the cows 
have access to muddy pools or stagnant 
ponds they will often stand in the water 
up to their knees, fighting flies and plas- 
tering themselves with mud. This mud 
dries quickly and readily falls into the milk 
pail. It is one of the most objectionable 
forms of dirt because it quickly finds its 
way thru the strainer and settles at the 
bottom of the cans and bottles. It is 
also loaded with dangerous bacterial life 
that has a deleterious effect upon the 
milk and its products. Cows that are 
plastered with this kind of mud should 
have the belly, flanks, udder and teats 
tnoeoky washed before being milked. 
W. 





Are you having weub le W ith your butter 
during the changing weather of the spring 
months? If so, it may be difficult for you 
to determine the cause of this trouble. 
The creamery butter maker is able to make 
such a uniform product because he under- 
stands the conditions affecting the quality 
of his butter, and he is able to vary these 
conditions with the ¢hanging seasons. 
Farm butter may be made much more 
uniform by following the creamery man’s 
method. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 876 of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture explains some of the common defects 





in butter and howto remedy them. 
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Robt. H. Ingersoll 
Was Himself a Farm Boy 
i 


HE inventor of the famous Ingersoll Watch was brought up 
on a farm. Many a night he did the chores and wondered 
what the time was. He hasn't forgotten that the farmer needs a 
reliable watch—one that will stand hard knocks and show the time 
around the barns in‘the dark just as well as in the fields by day. 


A a tll 
tie nethio mT air 


Mr. Ingersoll has brought out a new watch. It is his greatest achievement. 
It shows the time in the dark as clear as day. Until you've carried this watch 
you can’t imagine what a help and comfort it is. The 


has real radium in the substance on the hands and figures which makes them 
glow in the dark like the filament in an electric bulb. And the glow is guaranteed 
for the life of the watch by this company which has made 50-million watches. 





ne 








There is:no Radiolite but 
an Ingersoll Radiolite 


$2.25 Radiolite 
(In Canada $2.50) 












The regular Ingersoll with | 
fadium-luminous figures and ri 
hands. : 







Waterbury Radiolite $4.50 
(In Canada $4.50) 
Jeweled, small, stylish, sturdy; 
the watch people want. 









ROBT. H. INGERSOLL @& BRO. 


New York Boston Chicago 
San Francisco Montreal 
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on This Easy Self-Earning Plan 4 


\ You won’t feel the cost at all. The ma- 
‘*} chine itself will save its own cost and 
‘4 more before you pay. We ship any size sep- 
—, you need “4 from hey factory 
and give you a whole year to pay our 
low price of only $29 and up. Read what 
Alfred Geatches, No. Jackson,O., says: 
Weare rettin morethantwice the cream 
we were ‘he se arator is very easy to 
Geen 0nd re nawory easy. Why not p et am 
; guarante > fly separator for y 
and let it earn aL, 4 by what it saves? 


NEW BUTTERFLY 


tors have these exclusive high features— 
ee eee erenr ball bearings bathed in oil, draining bowl, 
ot Grang aut milk teak cosy ¢ caning one piece aluminum skim- 


ming ht running cut steel gears, oil 
. Guaran reo highest seiebe 
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jency and durability. We give, 


30 30 Days FREE Trial — Lifetime Guarantee 


all defects in material .- F -a-8, We ship 
—t. size machine you need, let use it for 9% days. 
Then if pleased you can make the rest ft the smal] monthly pay- 
hee tor pau. em are rot pleaged sat chip the machine 
back , onl ae "i ref what you paid. You 
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SAVE¢200 


Use Your Auto 
As peta 





A imple, easily attached, equipment— 
makes a powerful engine out o 
Positively no trouble to connect. 
need any other power engine 
have a Lawrence Auto Power Equipment— 
it goes wherever your work is—good for 14 
H. P. and is economical to operate. 


AW RENC 
AVTO POWER 
EQUIPMENT 


when 


Fite—Ford, Dodge, Overland, Reo, Chevro- 
let 490 and o 
Operates—Silo fill 
cleaners, pumps, 


hullers and 


ers. 
lers, feed grinders, grain 
saws, cream separators, 
bean all other farm ma- 
chinery 

Bold 1 on an absolu te 
sarantee of sfactio 


Only 335" Write today for big free cireular. 
LAWRENCE AUTO POWER CO, 
197 W,. 3rd St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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CONVENIENT DAIRY PLAN 
Much hard work can be obviated in 


the dairy by labor saving devices 
and by so grouping the various farm 
units in sulattann to their appointed 
uses that countless steps may 


It is no 
uncommon sl ~ to see a man lugging 


avoided every day in the year. 


, barn to a milk house 
some distance away. 
| Yet water will always run down hill in a 
|most ac commodating way and it is 
"usually possible to pipe it about where one 
pleases. If the milk house is built near 
“point of production” many steps 
The arrangement show? | satertock 
in the accompanying photograph was de. Satertoek 
signed with a view to lightening labor in 
this particular dairy. 
that a milk carrier runs from the stable 


milk from a 


to the milk house which is only a few feet | 


from the barn. As fast as the containers 
of the milking machines are filled they are 
placed on the carrier and moved along to 
|the milk house. This appears to be a 
smal) item but it is just as effective as a 
labor saving proposition as the litter 
carrier. It is worthy of note, also, that 
the milk house shown has been so placed 
as to get a good exposure to the sun on 
its ‘‘working side”’ so that the cans may be 
set out to air with the least possible 
effort. _Wehave seen milk houses where it 
was necessary to carry the cans out the 
door and clear around to the opposite side 
of the house in order to secure * 
conditions for airing and sunning 

taking heed of all such conditions in 
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Raise Your Calves on 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 
and Sell the Milk 


More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined. 


100 Is. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tuto, cos. ig only one-third as much as milk. 
Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves, 
It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 
pare or use, 
Write for Pamphlet “How to RaiseCalves 
Cheaply and Success- 
fully with ith Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or 
Blatchford Calf Meal Company, Dept. 2, Waukegan, If. 
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AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
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pl: 3: for new buildings one not only 
helps himself to the performance of his 
t: ai with less drudgery but also aids in 
the work of successive occupants.—O. C. 


PLANNING THE BARN 
A good, modernly equipped barn is one 
lof the best investments the farmer can 
make. But it should be an investment 
and not a gamble. Plenty of thought 
careful planning, and investigation should 
be made long before a stick of timber is 
bought or a spade of earth turned. He 
who builds in haste repents ere long. 
During the past ten years many thou- 
sands of barns have been built and many 
things have been learned about their struc- 
ture. The man who builds should have an 
leye to the future; and, to get the most 
benefit out of the new barn, he should 
wrofit by the experience of those who have 
Built barns as well as of those whose busi- 
ness it is te plan barns for others 
The man with a small place is quite apt | 
to think he cannot afford modern eguip- | 
ment. This is a serious mistake. The 
fact is the man with a small place is just 
the one who should have every convenh- 
ience for he needs to make the most of his 
time and labor. Good equipment will save 
is a proposition 


him labor and expense. 
Therefore, whether it 
of remodeling the old barn or of building a 
new one, dec side first of all that only the 
best of modern labor saving devices will 
go into it. With that in mind, go ahead. 
The advice of machinery supply houses 
will be valuable. They have seen hun- 
dreds of barns built and have watched 
» progress in the past decade in the con- 
ction of barns. Most such houses keep 
erts for the purpose of assisting their 
ustomers plan the barn, and this service 
the only thing expected is that you 
your equipment of them, and this is 


L. D. 
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Crib 50 Bushels 
Corn in 3 Minutes ! 


Get a Meyer Cup Eleva- 
tor now and_ take 
care of your corn this fall 
in lesstime and with less 

It will crib a 50 bushel 
load of corn in 3 minutes. A 
boy can operate it. Even if men 
are to be had get a Meyer eleva- 
tor and aay the time you 
need hired hel 






















It will be noticed | 





pal § MEYER CUP ELEVATOR 


Saves all the grain, elevates ear corn, wheat, oats 


or other n. Runs easily. Main driving shaft runs 
in Lasts a lifetime Large sprock- 
ets. Chain has Ibs. breaking strength. No 


short turns tojam. Operates by horse or engine. 
Set in Your Crib Before 
You Pay 


Send for our special plan of in- 
pews. elevator res 
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Spring Pigs for sale from 
the undefeated herd at Ill.,Mo.; 
hioand Mich. State Fairs. He 
ed by School Master, the ~ 
est price Boar of the Br and 
sisted by Callaway Edd the largest 
0. I. C. boar in America. Write 
For Catalogue. en 
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RANDELLS P PRIZE HOC HOGS ~ Se, 
Northern grown, aceli- 


SOY BEANS, mated varieties, $6.00 





bags weighed 
in free.Order quick. Quality and germination guaran- 
teed satisfactory or wetrade back.Plant with corn for 
feed or fertility. Henry Field, poet lowa 
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Milk — Cooler—Ae rator 
Aecrates as wells cook s milk. 
leading creameries and produc- 
¥ you, write for 
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STOCKMEN THAT DO NOTLAG | 
Continued from page 35 ? 

in every stock breeding community. 
Such work is of particular interest to | 
breeders of dairy cattle. Wherever there | 
are two or more men starting to breed | 
dairy cattle in the same neighborhood | 
they will find it to their advantage to co- 
operate in the purchase of a sire. In the 
case of a small herd the cost of the sire is 
quite anitem. If two or more men buy a 
bull jointly, they may be able to get a 
better one than either would buy individ- 
ually, and still have money left to buy 
females. ‘There are a number of other 
advantages, one of. which is that more 
daughters will come into production so 
that he may be more intelligently judged 
asasire. With men who are doing official 
work this has considerable advertising 
value. Another advantage is that when 
neighbors watch the growth of other 
neighbors’ calves; and young stock they 
will try not to let the other fellow’s stoc 
get the start of their own. T his results in 
better grown and developed stock. Some 
of the most prepotent dairy bulls have | 
lived and died in a community without 
having an opportunity to display their 
merits. Some have helped to improve 
the quality of grade herds, but have never 
been mated with high class females. 
What is true of dairy sires is also true of 
any breed of purebred stock. Real sires 
are too often lost sight of because there 
are not enough people in the community 
who appreciate breeding value. 

The Tazewell county, Illinois, organ- 
ization of percheron breeders is conducting 
a chain of colt shows every year. Nothing 
stimulates an active interest in good horses 
more than a colt show. It means better 
care from the beginning, an essential in 
the production of the best draft horses. 
The show gives the people a chance to see 
the best colts in the county and to know 
what stallions are siring the good ones, 
The colts to be shown are.given a better 
start in life, and make better horses when 
mature. This means more profitable draft 
horses. Buyers frequently visit colt shows 
to learn where good draft colts are likely 
to be found. Again, the small breeder who 
cannot fit an exhibit for the larger fair is 
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’ More than amillion men 
in America are wearing 
LEE UNION-ALLS 
every workingday. You 
can’t beat LEE UNION- 
S for comfort, conveni- 
ence and economy. You can’t 
match LEE UNION-ALLS 
for workmanship and durability. f 
Don’t be deceived by substitutes 
and imitations. Insist on the 
original—LEE UNION-ALLS. 
If your dealer can’t supply you 
write for descriptive booklet, 
mentioning your chest measurement 
and whether you want khaki, blue 
denim, stifel stripe or express stripe. 


H. D. LEE MERCANTILE 
COMPANY 


KansasCity,Mo. Kansas City, Kas. 
sa Kes. Trenton,N.J. 
South Bend, Ind, 
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given an opportunity to exhibit his colts 
at the local show and train his judgment 
when making comparisons with other 
stock. The colt show is a permanent | 
fixture in Tazewell county, and some high 
class show animals have been bred and 
developed thru the county organization. 
Successful community breeding depends 
upon friendly cooperation on the part of 
every member. The economic advantages 
are important to every breeder, but it is 
questionable if they are worth as much as 
the quickened pride and interest developed 
when all the members try to keep in har- 
mony with the organization and boost it 
whenever they have an opportunity. 
Every effort should be made to encourage 
men of means and influence to invest in 
high class breeding stock and become in- 
terested in the organization. A few such 
men will bring a vast amount of publicity 
to the organization and their stock will 
help to improve the other as well as attract 
buyers who will invest in other stock when 
they find an animal that pleases them. 
Several breeders’ organizations owe quite 
a large part of their success to one or more 
famous herds joining in a cooperative 
undertaking. I mention these facts be- 
cause I find that in several associations 
that I have visited during the past two 
years there is a sort of rivalry, that is not 
always friendly between the large and the 
small breeders. This should not be so 
because it is largely the small breeder who 
benefits from an organization made up of 
large and small herds. The man with a 
large herd can do better without the small 
breeder, than the small breeder can do | 
without the large. Team work is what 
counts in building up an active and effici- 
ent breeders’ association. 








Barns at WHOLESALE 


Know exactly what r ba ill cost. 
whelesaia. Practic Germ. Froperty cost, BY Guaranteed Costs 


Correctly Go. Highest grade Standard Material. Frames cut-to-fit for easy 
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FREE Barn Book 
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FOWLS FOR EARLY BUYERS 


Experience in Getting Top Prices 


T does not pay to keep 
cockerels except a few for 
breeders any longer than 

the day they are ready to mar- 
ket at the most profitable price. 
I grow them to about two 
»ounds in weight without any 
faltine. and try to have them 
as plump as possible. If I keep 
them longer to increase their 
weight, there is a decided de- 
crease in the price per pound 
received for them, and as the 
birds grow larger they need considerably 
more fecd to put on a pound of flesh than 
before. Generally over fifty percent of 
the chicks are cockerels and in the brief 
time of several weeks they become saucy, 
obstreperous little fellows, so that when 
they are gone the pullets thrive better., 

I aim to get ahead of the majority and 
sell when the market is high, which is up 
to the middle of June. From that time 
on it is on the decline and finally goes down 
so low as to leave no margin for profit. 
rhe newly hatched chicks are fed nothing 
for forty-eight hours. For the first feed I 
give them fine grit or good course sand, 
and having picked a little at this they get 
rolled oats (breakfast food form); besides 
this I see that they all get a good drink of 
clean water. The fourth day I grind up 
dried bread crumbs and hard boiled eggs, 
shell and all, and feed this to the chicks, 
also continuing to feed the oats. I feed 
them as I feel they need it, for at this stage 
of their lives I am constantly with them 

The feed is important, but the method 
of feeding is more important. Their water 
is changed frequently during the day or 
milk is given them. An actual analysis 
shows us that water makes up over one- 
half of the body of the chick. It regulates 
the body temperature and aids the diges- 
tion and assimilation of food, but when 
dirty, stale, and foul, it makes an ideal 
bearer of disease germs and soon poisons 
the entire system of the chick. 

The fifth day I give them steel cut oats 
h I seatter into the deep litter, mak- 
ing them scratch for it From then on 
dry bran is before them all the time. They 
get a mash of ground, hard boiled eggs, 
dry bread crumbs, cornmeal, alfalfa leaves 
and blossoma, charcoal, and grit twice to 
three times a day. I feed them consider- 

le charcoal, beginning with their first 

ed, as I have found it an excellent bowel 
gulator. If the weather permits, I let 
ll the chicks outdoors. The pure open 

r strengthens and hardens them. 

During the second week I commence 
feeding cracked wheat. At this time 
! ur routine feeding is started—five 
is a day for the chicks. The oats and 
sh is fed alternately and they get an 
ening meal of cracked wheat. 

Che third week, and as my chicks are 
wing stronger, the feed is begun which 
ll be continued until they are about 

to market. In the morning they 

d cracked wheat and hulled or rolled 


wih 


r steel cut oats. Next they get sprouted 
Then cabbage, and occasionally 
vions cut fine At eleven o’ clock I feed 


thash of the following: 
pounds cornmeal, twelve pounds 
idlings, fifteen pounds rolled oats, five 
inds cracked rice, five pounds finely 
cked peas, two pounds fine bone meal, 

vo pounds best beef s« rap, one pound 
h meal, five pounds alfalfa leaves and 
ossoms, one pound fine charcoal, and 
ree pounds fine grit This is moistened 
with milk, but not enough to make it 
sloppy. lL let it stand but a short time, 
generally feeding it as soon as I finish mix- 
it. They get only what they can clean 
1 few minutes. At two o'clock they 
ire given cracked corn and cracked wheat. 
For the least feed of the day they get 


consisting 
velve 


ip in 








another mash, the same as at 
noon. 

At eight weeks I begin to 
pick out the cockerels. I have 
no trouble with my white 
leghorns in doing this. By 
their heads, voices, tails, and 
legs, the young males are 
easily detected. I place them 
in somewhat restricted quar- 
ters and feed them all the food 
they can utilize without en- 
dangering their digestion. I 
place about forty cockerels in a coop, 
size three by six feet. 

The next week, the week before they 
are to go to the market, they are placed 
in fattening crates. These crates are seven 
feet long, eighteen inches high and twelve 
inches deep. They are made of slats, and 
a V-shaped feed-trough, two and one-half 
inches deep, made of three quarter inch 
boards is supported on notched end pieces, 
holding the trough in front of the coop just 
above the level of the floor. 

I feed them all they can eat, using care 
at first to avoid upsetting their eoniilen, 
The ration consists of six parts cornmeal, 
four parts middlings, two parts ground 
oats, one-half part linseed meal, and one 
part beef scrap, mixed with sour milk and 
fed as a porridge. They get this three 
to five times a day. Before killing, the 
plump little fellows are kept without food 
or water for twenty-four hours, and all the 
chaff and sand on the floor is taken away. 
They are bled thru the mouth, being killed 
by “‘sticking,”’ and carefully picked to 
avoid any tearing of the tender a mm Then 
they are thoroly cooled. Just as they are 
I send them to the hotel or take them to 
my private customers. Generally tho, I 
sell my cockerels alive. I find out where 
I can get the best prices and take or send 
them there. This saves me a great deal of 
time.—H. J. W. 


REARING CHICKENS IN SUMMER 

The farm with plenty of good range 
and shade can make it pay well to 
rear large flocks of summer chicks. 
There is little doubt that poultry pro- 
ducts will be very high all next season, as 
they have been the past season. Fewer 
hens have been kept, for many farmers 
have been shortsighted enough to sell off 
their hens and rear small flocks of young 
stock on account of the cost of feed, not 
realizing that the price received would 
make their profit all the more in spite of 
the price of grains. ‘This shortage will 
react on next season’s supply of eggs.and 
hens. 

Late hatched chickens will not cost 
nearly so much for the eggs set, as the 
price will drop below the earlier price with 
certainty, tho it may never be as low as it 
was a year or two ago. Then the cost of 
feed is reduced by the amount of range 
food the chickens will gather for them- 
selves. As the summer advances all 
kinds of insects increase in numbers, thus 


| furnishing a greater supply of food for the 





chickens. Then weed seeds and the green 
sprouts that the chicks like so well are 
plentiful. Not much grain will be required. 

Rearing large flocks without heavy feed- 
ing makes it necessary to scatter the chick- 
ens as much as possible to get the best 
returns. If coops are made that will give 
good protection to a large flock, and these 
are set down in different parts of the or- 
chard the chicks will find good range 
around their respective coops, and be so 
seattered the whole ground will be worked 
without undue running. This is what 
makes the range valuable. Cornfields 
are valuable ranges for chickens, ag are 
yastures. Many insects breed in grass 
= and this makes it possible for the 
chickens to get more feed from such lands. 
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YOU CAN EARN 


840 10°4000 ayear 


THe Government requires the 
services of thousands of capable 
men and women now. It pays you 
well. Your position is a steady and 
Protected one. It needs men and 
women who can quickly learn and 
act. Are you doing your part to 
win this war? Uncle Sam needs you 
—right here at home. Are you satis- 
fied with your present position? If 
you should get one of these 
rable positions with Uncle Sam. 
He pays you well and gives you 
steady work. 


Get in Gov't Service NOW 


Thousands of Government positions 
have been made vacant by the war. 
New tions are created. You can 
Qualify for these positions. We 
teach you how to pass the Civil 
Service examination and get a Gov- 
ernment position. We 




























for full in- 


anty 
WRITE TODAY & %%, -- 


It's free. You incur no obligation. 
Let us tell you about thousands of 
protected positions, State your age, 
Present occupation, citizenship and 


fer Wer Bulletin R D 1012 
Washington Civil Service 
School, Washington, D. C. 


Tells Why Chicks Die 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 915 
Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is giving 
away free a valuable book entitled, 
“White Diarrhoea and How to Cure it.” 
This book contains scientific facts on 
white diarroea and tells how to prepare a 
simple home s°lution that cures this ter- 
rible disease over night and actually raises 
98 per cent of every hatch. All poultry 
raisers should certainly write Mr. Reefer 
for one of these valuable FREE books. 
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Common Sense 
RAT EXTERMINATOR . 
‘de ith i — 
Sold by dealers 
for 25 years - 25f 
DEALERS: Write us for our make 
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BABY CHICKS «=: 
or replenish your flock. We have made 12,000 suc- 


cessful shipments. All questions answered and prices 
in handsome catalog—it's free. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE BREEDING & HATCHING CO. Bex 86, Tire, Ohic. 
SN 


200 EGG HATCHER oxi $3 
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Squab Book FREE 


FREE BOOK tells how to profit- 
ably raise, care for and sell them. Demand un- 
limited. Start profitable business of your ow: . 
No large investment. Book free. Write today. 
INDIANA SQUAB CO., 3525 Terre Haate, 
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These summer chickens will not lay in 
the fall, no matter how well they grow, 
for they do not have the maturity. If 
they have done well in the summer they 
will be ready to lay by January, and will 


pve a good account of themselves, usually 
aying more than old hens would from fall 
to spring. I had a flock of old hens that 
layed well from August until January, but 
none of them layed that I could tell dur- 
ing January, while a flock of late May and 
June hatched pullets began laying in 
January and were exceptionally free lay- 
ers until the first of July, and continued 
all thru the summer to produce a fair 
number of eggs. 

The cockerels from a flock of summer 
chickens do not bring a high price as 
broilers, but they do not cost so much to 
grow, and the egg cost being lower they 
are often as profitable.. The best plan, 
tho, is to caponize them, for that will make 
them come on the market as capons at a 
very good season, and the price of capons 





make them profitable. There is no ex- 
periment about capons now, and the de- 
mand for them has never been over sup- | 
plied as yet, tho more are being produced 
every year. This is especially important | 
this year, for it makes a quickly afail- 
able supply of meat. The amount of 
meat that can be produced by a flock of 
chickens, keeping them until they have 
reached maturity, caponizing the cock-| 
erels and keeping the pullets, makes it 
possible to make the flock of summer 
chickens bring in a nice sum of money 
when you are ready to market them.— 
L. H.C. 





UNCOOKED FOOD BEST 

I know a good woman who goes to a 
great dea] of trouble to cook the small 
potatoes, potato peelings, and waste vege- 
tables for her chickens. The chickens en- 
joy the delicacies thus prepared for them, | 
and repay by laying a reasonable number 
of eggs. My own convictions, however, 
are that she goes to a great deal of un- 
necessary labor, and that in the long run 
no more eggs are obtained than if food in 
the natural state had been fed. These | 
convictions are borne out by my own ex- | 
nee 7 in feeding chickens. I have 

ound that the returns are fully as good, | 
perhaps even better, when uncooked foods 
are furnished. And of one additional fea- 
ture I am very sure; poultry are always 
healthier when thus fed. 

Permit me to give my experiences along 
this line somewhat in detail. For many 
years, laboring under the impression that | 
warm mashes were splendid egg stimu-| 
lators, I set before my chickens all sorts of | 
peapeten foods. For instance I frequently 
scalded bran with tankage and cooked 
vegetables. The results were encouraging 
and I felt sure I had learned how to get 
big egg yields. One season, however, ow- 
ing to a multiplicity of duties I was unable 
to spend time preparing these foods. 
Instead I fed barley, oats, corn in the 
natural state. I found it a good plan to 
mix tankage with ground oats and to keep 
the same before the fowls. This was my 
only departure from feeding in the purely 
natural state. To my surprise I found no 
diminution in the egg yield—in fact the 
yield was soniewhat better. Since that 
experience I do not bother to prey are 





foods further than ‘to grind or chop. 
And in my case it pays.—E. V. L. 
INCUBATORS ON FULL TIME 


The time of both hens and incubators 
is valuabie this year. A plan used by suc- 
cessful poultrymen is to set broody hens 
at the same time the incubators are 
started. After three or four days the in- 
cubator eggs are tested and you have a 
supply of from the hens with which 
to nf u ‘the vacancies left in the ma- 
chine. 1e hens can then be reset or 
broken up and started laying again. In 
this way, the incubator is run at full 
capacity and no time lost with either it 
or the hens. 
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That's what you get in every French Dry Cell—electrical 
energy-plus! more than you've ever expected! more servic! 
bigger value for your money! 

Pope | the longest lasting, most satisfying, dry cells 
on the market—yet costing not a cent extra. 

_Alldue tothecorrect balance which insures both long ser- 
viceand perfect service. Extra longs 
life insures you against “‘stale goods.” 

Stands the strain of Gas Engines, Tractors, 
Automobiles, ete. For Door Bells, Telephones 
and Buzzers unexcelled! Trouble-proof —once 
installed can be forgotten. 

4aek Your Dealer 
for the FRENCH DRY CELLS and insist that 
sept nga =p. Look Sor Blue Label and 
‘or name “Auto Special” — tee 
of the GENUINE.  ahieaaice 
FRENCH BATTERY AND CARBON COMPANY, Madison, Wisc. 


KANSAS CITY: CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
Scarritt Arcade 326 W. Madison St. 33 Western Ave. 
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Bay one today 
— You'll need it 
tonight. 
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Li htning Can't Strike 
Shinn There First 


Rows is the modern scientific Lightning Conductor. 
r 
a 










consists of pure c wire woven in the form of — 































Bonded Protection from These Men Know 
Lightning. Shinn-Flat is the The U. S. Weather Bureau says; ‘Wide 
only Lightning Conductor manu- metal ribbon is @ better conductor of Light- 
f. that iscovered by a Cash one discharges than the same amount of 
Bond, issued direct to you by a A: in the ome ae a cylinder braided 
large I Bonding Co. Or. Steinmetz seys: For high frequency dis- 
— Lightning will charges, flat m offers much smaller 
not stri resistance than wire. 4 
Seceeer caer, anes aew distinct 


advantage over round 


E one knows that if Yi 
Shinn-Flat did not afford VM / Don’t Wait Until Lightning Strikes 
LT] ff, 


Gaaite pemedion, ne Get the uine scientific Protection — Shi 
Bonding Company Yip f genuine scientific ion — Shinn- 
would take the risk. J Flat. & lo cpotied at ressenaite expense $0 say 


en ge W. C. Shinn Mfg. Company 
Wet cont free. 1634 Monadnock Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 
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Vo Punctures 
oBlowouts, 


on Now! can drive with an easy mind, No 
more inner tubesto buy. No more spare 
tir spare rims; HO pumps, no jacks— 
a can’t tell but what I” m riding on air, 
n one of 20,000 EsSENKAY users.” 






























A TIRE FILLER 


Takes the place of Inner tubes, rides like alr 
and is guaranteed not to be affected by beat, 
cold, water, sand, mud, pressure, friction, at- 
mospheric of climatic conditions. 


FIRST COST @LAST CosT 


Eecenkay Tire Filler lasts from 6 to 10 years. ft 
may be transferred repeatedly from old to new 
casings. The resiliency is unchanged. Essenkay 
contains ®e rubber. It cannot * yy "* bard- 
en, oxidize or deteriorate. It is mot @ liquid. 


DOUBLES MILEAGE 


Exsenkay Tire Filler is made in sizes to fit all 
Standard size ca: . Tires stand up full 
and round— can't defiated—they wear 
down evenly to the last shred of fabric. Se 
Essenkay in place of inner tubes means 
double jeage—10,000 to 20,000 miles is 
usual with Esvenkay filled tires. 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


We'll permit yoo to try Essenkay in 
your own tires. YOU decide. If your 
ear holds 5 people, crowd in 8 Rido 
over smooth roads—then the roughe 
est. If after 10 days youare not 
winced that Essenkay rides 
i ke alr — that it will end your 
tire trouble >~-doutle mileage, 
the trial will cost you nothing. 


TheEssenkay Products Co. . 
590 W. Grand Aven. Chicago ) 

















» for Greatest money saving fence 

cain book er printed. Brown fence 

r le eavy DOUBLE GALVA- 

HZ Wirt Resists rust / est. 

150 styles. Also Gates and Barb Wire 

Low F ac tory Prices, ae Prepaid. Write for 
ook and sample to test 


The browa Fence 4 wire Ce. Dept. 164 Cleveland, Ohio 


How To 0 Save tric omens 








poultry rai 
G Ka Mo., i i ing free 
wt mh te now to ive 7o d 
r Chix . Every pvultry raiser yuld 
v i < yof Mr. Carswell’s free "heals 
wh r ns ir rtant facts about White 
I a and how ti » treat it, 





sHOEMAKER'S 
BOCK on 





~olored 


and Almanac for 1918 has many ¢ 
plates of fowls true to life. It tells 
all about chickens, their prices, their care, 4i- 
seases and remedies. Allabout lneubators, their 


prices and their operation, A)! about poultr 7 
hou uoges® w to build them. It's an encyc 
pedis odom. You peed it. Only ibe 


KER, BexO2t Freeport, Ub 
Delivered to you by Parce! Post Free. 
Five vartet'es. Catriog and Price Her} 
Bex 18, New Washington, Chic 
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® O. Sunewa 


BABY CHICKS 


20th Contery Hatchery, 








| many 


| tioned earlier in this article. 








| which the percentage of crude fiber in the 


poultryman—H. L. Kempster of Mis-| 
souri—suggests using oats, for laying | 
stock, a scratch feed of two parts « corn | 
and one part oats, and a mash of two! 
|parts bran, two parts shorts, and one} 
part meat scraps. Possessing the cardinal 
virtue of simplicity, this ration is very | 


wasted 
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OATS A WARTIME FEED 


Cracked wheat, a splendid feed for 
growing chicks, has had wide popular- 
ity. It has been’ especially liked 
where the rearing of chicks at- 
tended with the most difficulties—amid 
the artificial conditions of poultry plants 
handling many thousands. The poultry- 
keeper must now look for a wheat sub- 
stitute, for this grain is not only high in 
price but on patriotic grounds should be 
discarded; it is all needed for human con- 
sumption. Oats, fed right, are a satis- 
factory substitute. Of this cereal America 
harvested in 1917 a record crop of ex- 
cellent quality. Oat prices have been 
relatively low, and greater use by poultry- 
keepers, among whom a veahaliies has 
heretofore existed because of the large 
percentage of crude fiber, will be good 
business judgment. The lesson of suc- 
cessful poultry experience with oats is 


1s 
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No Cat yey it 


U9 Keep Your Motor 
At Its Best! Full of 
Pep! Free from Carbon! 


Cut Repair Bills—Get More Miles 
Der Gallon—Get More Auto Pleasure—Use 


ECON-O-KLEEN 
The New Carbon Preventive 

Guaranteed to clean out and prevent 
carbon—to increase power—to save 
gasoline—to be absolutely free from 
acids and all elements injurious to 
motors—to add 15% to 30% to 
gasoline mileage—Moncy Back if 
you're not pleased. 

Perfect combustion secured by in- 
troducing more oxygenand purifying 
gasoline. All carbon burned, creating 
added power. No Carbon Lest! 
Econ-O-Kleen goes in with the gaso- 
line. works while you drive En- 
dorsed by motorists in every State. 

Send $1 for guaranteed retail can 
—enough for 112 gals. of gasoline. 

Get Our FREE BOOK—Tells 
how to save repairs. 


Dealers Wanted. 
ECON-O-KLEEN FUEL COMPANY 


May, 













102 Labree Ave., Thief River Falls, Minnesota 





that results depend on the manner of | 
feeding. Oats as an exclusive ration are 
utterly undesirable—but so also is wheat, 

Thru 1917, particularly the summer and 
fall, oats were fed on many poultry farms 
where they had never been used before, 
except for sprouting Poultry experts at 
agricultural colleges and experiment 
have thoroly investigated oats. 
for example, the matter of a sub- 
for wheat in chick rations, men- 
It is a sub- 
ject of absorbing importance with poultry- 
ke epe rs 


stations 
Take, 


stitute 


40 from diarrhoea. 


STOPPED CHICKS 


DYING IN 24 HOURS 


Mr. Shulz had lost 40 out of 100. 


Then he tried this easy plan. 


“I had 100 White Leghorn chicks, 
Then the Avicol arrived and 


and had lost 
24 


at this season of the year. Poul-| hours later I had lost only two droopy ones and all 

try experts endorse, and experience met be 4 rest are doing fine.”—A. Shulz, R. 4, Lena, 
the high value of a system which begins It is easy and simple to put Avicol in the 
with rolled oats for the chicks until they | drinking water, yet that’s all Mr. Shulz did and 
~ | it saved his chicks. Try it, at our risk, as he did. 


are a week old. From one week to six 
weeks their scratch feed is one part steel- 
cut or pinhead oats and two parts cracked | ' 
corn, and when after that age they go|> 
on range ground oats make an excellent 
mash feed. 

If the poultrykeeper would feed oats to 
advanta he must get up a ration in|} 


‘ 


re 
ge, 


oats is offset. Oats vary a good deal in 
quality. The plumper and heavier they 
are the better—some experienced poul- 


trymen will use none which do not exceed 
forty pounds to the bushel. One expert 





suitable for farm use 

Oats are used in both scratch feed and 
mash in a ration which has been tested at 
the Wisconsin College of Agriculture. In 
this ration, whole oats were twenty per- 
cent of the scratch feed and ground oats 
were twenty percent of the mash. The 
consensus of expert opinion seems to be 
that forty percent of the ration is about 
the largest quantity in which oats should 





water, and is very 





| 
Make Every Minute Count 


Here's our offer: 


Use a package of Avicol. If you don’t find that 
t prevents andl premetiy cures chick cholera, white 
liarrhoea, and all bowel diseases of poultry, your 
noney will be refunded by return mail. 


Avicol show positive results in 48 hours. It re- 


vives the drooping chicks and helps them grow and 


It is easily given in the drinking 
inexpensive. Leading poultry 
yreeders everywhere use and endorse it. 
Send 50 cents for a package of Avicol by mail 
repaid. Burrell-Dugger Co., 142 Columbia Bidg., 
ndianapolis, Ind. 


leve lop rapidly. 






in Haytime 


vading hay in less than half the time it takes 
Doing more 
You get both 


Unk 
the old way often saves the crop. 
work with less help saves money. 
these advantages with the 


Junior No. 2 Hoist 


It has a lifting capacity of half a ton. Simply 
built, free from trouble-making partse—any one 
ean operate it continuously 
after a few minutes’ practice 
Available for all heavy lifting 
work on the farm. Sells at a 
low price; lasts a lifeti ;pays 
for itself in one season's work. 
Let it solve your labor short- 
age problem. Write for free ill- 
ustrated literature giving full 


information. 
Dept.10, Sandusky, Ohio 
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he fed. « that thirty-three percent is a 
a ie I, und th thirt) : I Bi r than ever on full gauge, 
etter limit. Whole oats and ground oats full weight, guaranteed fence. 
t 7 . Don't buy until you have Mason's 
‘ . . ss Co ‘ ) e 
an the mos Y ommon ik meas f, = ened geese: F special direc t from factory prices 
there ire, oO course, severa otners-— 4 yr aD . 
— nes hulled ¢ eeess: 60 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL OFFER 
crushed oats, sifted oats, ulled oats, 4 V4 Send for our new Free catalog 
ale | $ and The 4 2 showing fencing and gates for 
oatmeal. sproutes s, and so on ne z every purpose, It points the 
palatability of soaked oats, fed in a moist 2 4 af way to fence well and save 
emma > at . . a jne big money. 
mash, is greater by reason of their softened | 4 THE, MASON FENCE co. 
ondition \Box 92 Leesburg, Ohio 
Several poultry authorities declare | 
= J Th } at h: _ ided 100,000 This Season. 
quite emphatically that oats have added | 10 Varieties Best Pure 
ne bv reason of a tonic effec 3. Bred Stock. Safe arrival! 
V ulue | re Sor . fa nic effect on birds assured Eggs for hatching prepaid. 
The “why” of this is open to some Con-| Pekin Duck Eggs. (lustrated catalog free. 
jecture. but the phenomenon itself has STANDARD POULTRY CO., 


er 
i n of te n observed J T B. 


| R. 1, 





Nappanee, Indiana 





REDUCING EGG WASTE 

$200,000,000 worth of eggs are 
each year Carelessness on the 
farm, needless breakage and bad handling, 


(ver 


D Han — costs 
wood. <— durab We can 
Write lor? free cala- 


MACH. CO. 
Kokomo. 


on oe 
ve you money 
and 
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tand many other causes are given. In ad- 
dition to this there is'a Prt: At loasfronn ftf- 


! Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 











fertile eggs at incubation and the loss of 
oung ehicks thru improper handling at 
1atching time. 

Many of the most successful operators 
of incubators agree that it is well to darken 
the machine and keep it dark from the 
time the eggs begin to pip, until all the 
young chicks are removed. As soon as the 
youngsters hatch, they crowd toward the 
front of the machine toward the light. 
Darkening the incubator prevents this 
crowding together and also allows the 
young chicks to get much needed sleep 
after the exertion of picking themselves 
out of the shell. If the machine is light, 
the chicks will start picking up infected 
dropping: which is one of the most com- 
mon methcds of spreading vacillary white 
diarrhea. 

It is desirable that the door of the in- 
cubator not be opened until the hatch is 
entirely completed. When the chicks 
have become entirely dried — the e 
tray and shells can a removed and th 
chicks placed in the chick tray. They will 
be much stronger for the rest after hatch- 
ing, and the effects will not only be noticed 
in the general nee of all the youngsters, 
but also in the number which will survive 
the first few days of their lives. 

Loss can be overcome by the use of the 
infertile eggs which are taken from the 
incubator. Those which are removed 
during the first week of incubation are 
perfectly wholesome for human food and 
their food value has in no way been de- 
creased. If these are labelled as such they 
can be sold on the market at a very fair 
price. Those infertile eggs which have 
broken yolks, blood rings or in any other 
way show signs ef deterioration can be 
boiled dor a short time to kill any disease 
germs which may be present and then fed 
to poultry or hogs. 


KEEP THE INCUBATORS BUSY 

At least one and one-half billion chick- 
ens and over five billion dozen eggs are 
the requirements of the food admuinistra- 
tion on the poultry industry this year. 
This is three times the number usually 
raised. It will mean no less than two 
hundred and fifty birds on each farm, two- 
thirds of them suitable for broilers, fryers 
or roasters and the balance layers of fall 
and winter eggs produced for next year’s 
crop. 

It is a patriotic duty to raise poultry 
this year. Chicken meat replaces red 
meats and fat, principally beef and pork, 
which our armies nee “7 on the battle front. 
There is no chance for over-production. 
Every seus of meat and every egg that 
can possibly be preduced is needed and 
needed badly. 

May hate sched chicks will make late win- 
ter and spring layers. Many times the 
early fall laying pullets are resting at that 
time and late hatched pullets will keep the 
egg basket full. Late hatched chicks make 
excellent fancy Christmas broilers and 
when caponized they come on the market 
at the time of the — when other poultry 
meat is scarce an h in price 

Incubators should be kept busy up to 
the last minute. Don’t worry about hatch- 
ing too many. Undoubtedly if you have 
your own farm stocked up to capac 
your chicks can be disposed of to the me 
bors, or they can be shipped by express 
distances, taking no more than sixty hours 
time. 

Food will win the war, and there is no 
question but that as long as meatless and 
wheatless days continue, there will be a 
greatly increased demand for poultry pro- 
ducts to take the place of the staple foods. 
The little hen has become a most impor- 
tant factor towards the successful winning 
of the war; at the same time she will be a 
source of income and ne and profit to her owner. 


Most things advertised in in other publica- 
tions are advertised in Successful 
Fasming if they are reliable. Consult 
Sue ul Farming for advertising infor- 
mation and you will be safe. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 

























SAWS 
$200,000,000 Woodlot 


HE farmers of this country own a $200,000,000 

woodlot. How much money will you make 
on your woodlot? Coal will be mighty scarce 
next winter. Many a factory, many a family will 
have to use wood. True, as sure as you’re a foot 
high. Sell all the wood you can cut. Use a 
Disston Cross-Cut Saw for felling and for cut- 
ting cordwood lengths. 

The greenest or hardest of timber can’t make a Disston 
Cross-Cuf Saw quit. It stands up to the hardest kind of work 
and then comes back for more Thrust pressure won't buckle 
it. Its blade, of Disston Crucible Steel, delivers long years 
of service. It has the right temper It hae the right hardness. 
rhe steel in Disston Saws or Tools is made right here in our 
own plant, because no other kind would do. 

We make many patterns of Disston Cross-Cut Saws for 
one man or two. These can be had in wider or narrower 
blades with the tooth you like best. Find the name Disston on 
saws and tools and you'll know you’re getting quality through 
and through. Disston Cross-Cut Saws are the choice of the 
best woodsmen, as Disston Handsaws are the.choice of three 
out of four carpenters. 

Modern farming demands Disston saws and tools. Sold by 
all progressive hardware dealers the world over. Send today 
for free copy of ‘‘Disston Saws and Tools for the Farm.’’ 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 
Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 
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BUY DIRECT FROM GALLOWAY’S FACTORIES! 
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POULTRY PRODUCTION VITAL 


What can be done to save a billion dollar 
industry to help in the feeding of the 
world? ‘That was the question which 
brought together poultry producers, feed 
manufacturers, college experts and govera- 
ment agents from all over the United 
States to a poultry convention at Chicago 
last month. Reports of the killing of lay- 
ing stock and the retiring from business 
of a large number of poultry producers on 
account of high feed prices and inability 
to get feed, demanded that action be 
taken to meet the emergency, so that next 
year would not find the country entirely 
devoid of breeding stock and their prod- 
ucts. 

The reports from the various sections, 
showed that in general thruout the east 
and parts of the south, there had been a 





big decrease in poultry stock the past two 
years. The west and central west showed 
ess decrease and in many cases, no loss or 
even a slight gain. In some sections which 
had a big decrease in hens last year, there 
is a decided tendency to come back in 
chicks this year, and take advantage of 
the good prices which the past winter 
brought forth and which from present 
indications, will continue. 

The survey was, in some cases, taken 
from answers to a questionnaire sent to 
individuals and in other cases from a com- 
plete state record. Connecticut, Dela- 
wa and M ussachu etts reported a de- 
crease in poultry stock and products of 
from 28 to 50 percent. Pennsylvania re- 
turns indicate that there is a reduction of | 
3314 percent on the farms and as high as 
75 percent among the village flocks. In 
North Dakota 13.000 farms had no hens | 
this year, but there is a better call for 
hatching eggs than ever before. Kansas 
has not suffered badly, nor have other cen- 
tral west states. In the farwest, Washing- 
ton had sold out the products from all her 
big hatcheries by January 15th, three to 
four months sooner than is the case in 
most years. Moreover, there has been | 
practically no cancellation in that state 
on baby chick orders which would indicate 
that the western states will be back in 
poultry, strong this year. 

A billion dollar industry—and yet it is 
not half big enough. The annual value ot 
eggs alone, taking the transcontinental 
average price per dozen is over seven 
hundred and twenty-five million dollars, 
aside from the live and dressed fowls of 
which, as an example, New Y ork alone pro- 
duces twenty-five million dollars worth. 
And yet the supply last year ran out long 
before spring, and there was an actual 
famine for poultry supplies. Poultry and 
dairy products are the best substitutes for 
red meat and meatless days alone should 
increase their demand at least two fold, 
aside from our greater export needs, 

It must be remembered in this connec- 
tion that the eastern poultry producers 
are largely commercial concerns, who buy 
their own feed, and make poultry produc- 
tion their main of livelihood. 
Accordingly their expense in producing 
poultry, is much greater than in the states 
is a farm side line, and only home 
od is used. Upon the central 
3 will fall the big share of the 
responsibility of meeting the increased 
need for this form of food. 

In order to feel sure that nothing is left 

lone to assist the loyal poultryman in 
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full returns for his products, a! 
ymittee of- three expert poultrymen 
; been appointed from each state to 
tudy conditions at home, and keep a 
central committee informed with regard 
to conditions as they arise. This central 
committee in turn, will be ready at any 
time to give fair counsel to the food de- 
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It's quite a feat to ratse 133 bushels of corn 


j= 4 acre, but when 
Jacres you are 


ou 


That's what 1.8. Long did. 
én farming will help you, 





ing @ worth-while recor a. 





A. B. Pierce has an income of 33,000 par 
year from siz sows. New Methods explained 
tnFARM KNOWLEDGE wii castly t- 
crease your profits from hogs. 


Secrets! 


make that average on 
The new way 





—the simplest ways to cut down on labor 
—the most approved methods of vitalizing your soil 
—the soundest principles of improving the dairy berd 
—the experts’ discoveries for growing record crops 
—1the practical methods of increasing stock profits 

—1the most advantageous marketing plans 
Told By More Than 100 of America’s Greatest Farming Authorities! 
A thousand and one new farming discoveries have been made by men who are 


revolutionizing crop and live stock results. They are producing record-breaking yields 
of corn; are quickly reclaiming soils thought hopeless; are securing startling butter fat 


production; are forcing hogs to market earlier; are doubling an 


trebling profits in 


practically every farming operation, in every climate, and in every locality. And now 


_ these secrets have been made public. 


The New Way in Farming 


Just as we have the physician who specializes in one particular branch of medicine, so we have the 
farmer who specializes on one particular branch of farming. These specialists are continually discover- 


ing methods that produce better results. 
a practical way. 
vantage of the new ways in farming, discovered by these specialists. 


Over $50,000 Spent For These Facts 


it is used on a large scale, in 





Partial List of 
Contributors 
Only @ few of the 100 
Farming Authorities who 
wrote Farm Knowledge 











When an experiment is proved successful, again and again, 
The road to quick success in farming is to take full ad- 











At an expense of over $50,000for theeditonal 
material alone, thesuccessful farming ex- 
perience of recognized authorities in all 
parts of the country has been collected 
and placed within the covers of ™m Know- 
ledge —including the experience of such famous 
farmers and farming authorities asHughG. Van 
Pelt, F. C. Minkler, C,. P. Hutchison, Dr. A. 8. 
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C. FP. Curties, one of the Alexander, Prof. Eckles, Alva Agee, J.C. Hackel- Send 
bieeest livestock meninthe | manand over a hundred others of equal prominence. sis pane 
country and probably the | FREE BOOKLET EXPLAINS ALL tree Booklet 
on L sage Cl Reavy Sowa Farm Knowledge con.ains over 2,000 pages, 128 full page No. 65856 , ill- 
a a  .. . »hotograph.c reproductions, frontispiece in each volume ustrating and de- 
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sing. Gasoline In Your Ford 


Thy 
hundreds are saving 


nd big sums for gasoline when you can buy cheap kerosene 
aly et Hundreds big 
Gasoline may be cut 


upon 


get better results. 
i Ford, 


money every mile they run their 


entirely—after that the ouly Say that you can run your car |is with a “K. M. C.” Transformer. 


Do not delay —investigate t 


The K-M.- 


3 wonderful proposition TODAY. 


C-Transformer Uses Kerosene 


This is acknowledged by allas the greatest fuel money saver in the world. Attaches easily to 


any model Ford, Works 


car. 


Furnished complete. 










iberty 


iS yews a 


ade strong and sturdy and outlasts the 


READ thie LETTER 


ht and gives real service. } 


r 
You can put this on yourself, 


allon of kerosene, cost was 
pared to28cforgasolineg. Have traveled 


tains on high. I would not sell the “K.M. 
C. atany price. Yours truly, Wm. F. 
Jenks, Canton, iil. 
WRITE By MAY 25th and 
SAVE FIVE DOLLARS 

Write now and get special $5.00 discount. 
Also get free folder. Positively no dis- 
count after May 25th. Address a 


postal today. 
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partment or the U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture in regard to poultry problems 
and thus the producer wil be fairly = 
sented in any questions concerning poultry 
and its products. Poultrymen recognize 
that it is impossible for the food depart- 
ment to understand all the regional condi- 
tions affecting the industry and it is be- 
lieved that this advisory committee will 
keep them in closer touch with every phase 
of the business and assist them in making a 
just administration to all concerned. 
BEWARE OF UNCLEAN FOOD 

Many summer troubles with young 
chicks are caused by eating of spoiled, 
musty or otherwise improper food. 
Owners are sometimes eareless about the 
material fed and still more often about the 
way it isfed. Some milk and other feeds 
decompose rapidly in hot summer weather 
and are hotbeds for chicken diseases. 
Moldy or musty food contains fungus 
growth and is a favorable medium for 
starting canker or diarrhea. Rotten meat, 
salty fish or pork, spoiled eggs from the 
incubator, old table scraps are likely to 
cause sickness in the fleck. 

Only clean, well-chosen food given in 
amounts such as it can all be cleauied up at 
each feeding is safe for the baby chicks 
Stomach diseases seldom occur when 
these precautions are taken, and digestive 
disorders cause the chief losses in the early 
life of the flock. 


SAVE POULTRY FROM MOTOR 
LOSS 

Motorists can play an important part 
in helping to increase the amount of poul- 
try produced this year. The loss of hens 
and broods of little chickens on highways 
where there is a large amount of motor 
traffic has been one of the most serious 
handicaps to the poultry industry. The 
less from this source since motors have 
become so numerous, is estimated to be 
greater than is the loss from hawks, and 
with the recent increase in the number of 
automobiles, threatens to be even worse 
than it has been in the past. Crippled 
fowls are unable to hunt their own feed; 
they either die or they become so stunted 
that they are of little value. A little more 
care on the part of motorists would help 
to prevent this loss and aid materially 
in the production of poultry meat to take 
the place of red meat. 


WINNERS OF CASH PRIZES 

The Ist prize of $500 was awarded to 
H. J. Vetter of Kansas. Geo. Novotne, 
Jr., of lowa, captured the 2nd prize of 
$250. The 3rd prize of $100 went to 
J. A. E. Trader of Oklahoma. A Minne- 
sota agent, F. B. Hedlund, won the 4th 
prize of $50. The 5th prize, $25, went toa 
Nebraska young lady, Miss Ruth Duling. 
The other cash prize winners were Easton 
Clark of Illinois, M. T. Legg of West 
Virginia, J. W. Will of Delaware, Sylvan 
Happ of Illinois, Paul H. Secrist of 
a John Bergman of Michigan, Jay 
Snyder of New York, Juan Bingham of 
Missouri, Frances Crary of North Dakota, 
May Blake of Montana, John E. Beck of 
Maryland, Charles Hetzel of Pennsylvania, 
A. V. Metcalf of Maine, Leslie M. Schwitz 
of Illinois, Frank J. Pudil of Iowa, J. C. 
Bourbon of Missouri, Robert Averill of 
Illinois, Louis J. Marek of South Dakota 
and Sylvester Clanton of Illinois. 

All the above cash prize winners re- 
ceived a liberal cash commission or mer- 
chandise rewards for all the subscriptions 
they sent us, hence their cash prizes were 
really extra rewards. 

You will probably be surprised to know 
that H. J. Vetter of Kansas, won the first 
prize for sending only $38.50 in subserip- 
tions. The amount of subscriptions se- 
cured by Geo. Novotne, Jr., was $32.59. 
Other amounts in subscriptions sent us by 
prize winners ranged down as lew as $6.00. 


A good citizen is known by the food 
he eats. 
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The Most Comfortable 
Hot-Weather Shoes 


AST year many thousands of persons who tried to 
buy Keds were disappointed. The enthusiastic 
welcome accorded these high-class, rubber-soled can- 
vas shoes left us unable to take care of the public’s 
huge demand. 


This year more than 50,000 dealers in the United 
States stock Keds in a large variety of styles, so that 
there should be no difficulty in obtaining 
these good-looking durable sport-shoes. 


The fine quality of Keds workman- 
ship is beyond dispute. None but ma- 
terials of unquestioned value are used in 
their manufacture. For style, economy and comfort, 
Keds are indeed, without equal. 





You may wear Keds on all occasions—at home, at 
the club, at the office, on the street, in the country. 
Whatever the business or pleasure, there is a style to 
suit you. 


Keep these three grades of Keds in mind when buy- 
ing. Look for the name “Keds” stamped on the sole. 


National - Campfire Champion 
Keds Keds Keds 
$1.50 up $1.25 up $1.00 up 


Sizes for boys and girls cost less 


United States Rubber Company 
New York 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 
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QUESTIONABLE LOYALTY 

Your paper might be all right for those that like 
it, but there is nothing in it but advertisements. 
You seem to be awfully down on the German- 
Ameri but I will say that if you take all of 
the farmers that have German blood in them out of 
this country and let the Yankee farmers feed the 
U. 8. and her allies, they would all starve to death 
One of my neighoors has two hundred and forty 
acres of land and lived on it for thirty years and 
ll has debts. He is a Yankee 
You may print this if you want to, I don't care 
4 Reader, Ind 


na, 


‘ 


Comment—Like practically all Kaiser sympa- 
thizers. the writer of the above letter was too cow- 
srdiy to sign his nam There has not been and 


not be anything published in S, F. to which 
al American of German descent can take 
The time has passed when there ‘is 
Kaiser lovers im this country and they 
oo strongly condemned. They should 
Editor 


exception 
for 
ca t be t 


win Germany 


AGAINST SECTIONALISM 

tell you that greatly appreciate your 

ele on “A Menace to American Unity.” It is 
und eminently patriotic, loyal and worthy 
ntry and one flag of the Union. Section- 

means dissolution Division of interests is 


be in jail 


I must 
timely 
tine « 


alam 





di vation of power, and dissipation of power in- 
ites aggression. United we stand, divided we fall 
God save the Nation.—D. M. T., Wis 
TO KEEP BOYS ON FARM 
[ read a poem in the January number of 8. F. 
which ran something like this: 
The boy's pig became Dad's sow, 
And the boy's calf became Dad's cow.” 
This poem was about the why and wherefore of 
the boys leaving the farms when they become of 
age I have read a great many such excuses as this 


but I have never seen the real re medy offered vet, 
und as I grew up on a farm, I can give the remedy 
altho it will be called impossible. 
If you desire to keep the boys on the farms after 
ey have been trained for this important business 
just try leasing or giving the young men farms 
mm which they can start out in life without hiring 
it to neighbor Jones at $25 per month and board 
° 


t} 


Is this impossible, do you say? Has any philan- 
thropist tried it? Has the government tried it? 
Would it bankrupt the government to lease 80 
wres to every young farmer for ten years, he to 


pay the taxe 4, keep up the limprov ements and rotate 
the crops, so as to keep the soil fertile? 
his is the only remedy and it will hold 99 percent 
f the young farmers. I know. I was turned loose 
with nothing and had to leave the farm.—T. F. P., 
Wash 


PEARLS BEFORE SWINE 
For many years, I have been interested in reform 
vements such as the single tax, prohibition, ete 
is sounding the true leading notes on these 
snd many other causes. What if a few “whiskey 


S. I 


} its und “Land-Hogs"’ do order their journal 
stopped? Let them go Don't waste time and 
them. It is but casting pearls before 


yveans with 

Rest assured that the majority of your sensible 
minded readers will be with you to aid and 
you in the grand work you so fearlessly 
P., Ohio 


er iragt 


wrying on 


OPPOSED TO ZONE SYSTEM 

I am bitterly a to the zone system on 
second « don't think that publie senti- 
t should be divided, which it surely will be to 

I have written both senators and our 
greseman to see where they st Our con- 
on is for it; one senator against it and the 
ist politely dodged the question. I think if 
a“ nagazine readers would do the same. it might 
be repealed or at changed in principal.— 
S., Ind 


usa mail 
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AGAINST WAR 
I was about to let your 8. F. pass, but your talk 
on Ww ur against war pulled meover. 8. I hasalways 
worth the money but I don’t have time to 
I don't vote your ticket but this is no time 
would like to help put the Kaiser 
the grave and talk to them afterwards 


FOR WAR 
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A FOOD CONSERVER 

ed some of your recipes and my husband 

s the apple gems are delicious A few raisins 

ve them. In speaking of the Food Conserva. 

; } . 

I think Uncle 8 sm ought to forbid us having 

white flour at all We have lived without 

nd are still alive and as healthy 

[ use graham or entire wheat flour. wh: re 

ite flour is Graham and barley 

ur combined make very nice bread, A lady spoke 
us not long ago on conservation of f od aa 

that tl oF vernment of France fed the French 

rding t he amount of | ; 

' not pa, Sap smount of loas of weight 

aden wed. ea age asked for bread and 

fused yeca use she had not lost quite enough 

i weg and she turned away crying. There are 
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sO many, many things over here that we can eat 
without eating white flour that it should choke us 
to eat the flour when we know it is needed so badl 
over there. I agree with Mrs. N. M. B., N. C., 
that muffins, gems and biscuit can be made without 
lard as I have always made them without shorten- 
ing. During the winter we used fish (fresh fish, 
flat lake herring, etc.,) and now we are eating eggs. 
We use very little meat. As for sugar, corn syrup 
and cooking molasses are nearly as good. Where 
one uses the syrup it takes less wetting. We are 
helping ourselves as well as the government by 
saving food. Save food and buy Liberty Bonds!— 
Mrs, ©. 8. 8., Ill 


* LIKES OUR PATRIOTISM 

For the past several months I have been reading 
closely your splendid patriotic and noble articles 
contained in 8. F., and cannot help but write you 
a line that you may know how I appreciate them. 
In my opinion such a paper as yours must and will 
do a world of good in this country and it’s the pity 
that your paper cannot be in the hands of ever7 
reading American. Such a splendid magazine as 
yours will I am sure be appreciated by everyone 
: ~-—- especially in these dreadful war times.— 
P+ Shey DLO, 


WOULD DOUBLE TAX ON IDLE LAND 

While we do not always agree with you in all 
your thoughts, we would not appreciate your pub- 
lication if it did not give us something that would 
roll around and bump around in our little heads 
und force them to grow alittle. If we ever get to 
that stage we hope that some cone will crack our 
heads open, get that vast collection of information, 
disseminate it, and so make the world wise. Don't 
stop the paper. 

Give us some more of the single tax, the booze 
dope, and some more of the postal rates question. 
What does Congress hope to gain for the govern- 
ment or any one else by such legislation? What are 
the argumentsin favor of it? As we see it the only 
ones to gain are the express companies for publishers 
will either have to suspend operations or express 
their publications to central distributing points. 
And it seems that the express people have about all 
that they can do as it is. 

“Hit "em" with the single tax too. The writer is 
personally acquainted with a number of as good 
farm men as can be found anywhere who are herein 
the city earning their living at hard labor, while in 
their home community there are thousands of 
,cres of good land, idle, most of it having the timber 
“slashed ;"* that is cut in such a manner that the 
young material was destroyed and now almost 
yearly forest fires rage over this territory, depleting 
the soil fertility and menacing whole counties at 
times. But that same land can not be bought at 
any price. In this time of national emergency the 
tax on idle land should be treble that on occupi 
land. What other method is going to give a solution 
to this problem?—W. D. B., W. Va. 

LIKES HIS “‘UNCLE” 

In your April number on page ten is an article 
written by Louis Block. He calls it ‘‘The Duty of 
the Loyal German-American.” It is a very good 
article; very sensible, but he should name the 
article differently. He should call it “‘The Duty of 
German-Americans,”” not put in loyal German- 
Americans. The loyal will do the right thing any- 
way, it is no use to address them. 

But Louis is right about what he says, anyway. 
In fact I do not see how any man, no matter where 
he is from, can do anything else but love America. 
America may have short-comings, but if she has, she 
is still and by far the grandest, most noble of them 
all. I am of German birth myself, but, O, how I 
yve Uncle Sam! I wouldn’t exchange him for all 
the other “uncles” on the face of the globe, and you 
bet I am going to stay by him. 

Let us all remember that our country gives us the 
most protection for the least effort. Let those who 
are a little slack keepin mind that they expect this 
country to stand by them, and she always has. 
Let them now at this time stand by our country, 
first, last and all the time. God bless America! 
If one cannot stand by his country, he should move 
out into a country which he feels like backing. 
venture to say but fewif any, would want to move. 
Let us stand together like father, mother and the 
children, all one family with one mind, one heart. 
J. G. B., Ind. 





WOULD STAMP OUT DISLOYALTY 

Let vigilance committees clean out all German 
spies and disloyal citizens as the horse thieves were 
cleaned out in the Musselshell country in Montana 
in 1884. No mistakes were made. 

A secret service man went to an Oregon banker 
and asked him to introduce him to a rich German 
farmer. They drove out to the farm and the 8. 8. 
was duly introduced. He told the farmer he was 
interested in fine farms and heard of his grand 
place. The German swelled up and offered to show 
allthe place. Mr. 8. 8. praised it all and when they 
got back to the house, the German was bubbling 
over and capped the climax by saying, “I made all 
that in 25 years. When I came I had $2.50. Mr. 
8. 8. showed his badge, told him that was all he 
wanted to know. “Now,” said he, we are going to 
give you $2.50 and send you back to the country 
you are fighting for. The old German pleaded, 
cried, begged—"Well,” said 8. 8., “If you'll show 
you want to be an American, we may let you stay, 
but you must put up $2,000 for liberty bonds, $500 
to the Red Cross and $500 to the Y. M.C. A. In 
ten minutes he had the three checks and the U. 8. 
has a good citizen who is investing more money in 





bonds.—Ore 
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FOR BIGGER CROPS AND LESS GOSSIP 
Sez I to dame rumor, “‘If Uncle Sam wants and 
needs them cans of beans, corn and what-nots, he 
surely can have "em and as to takin’ me for Red 
‘ross work, if I jine the Red Cross, why he cer- 
tainly will be worsted, and if eatin’ my own cannin’ 
kills me, why that’s the road I’m spose to go.”’ 
Then I could go on and tell her lots of things but let 
her know you are not carin’ a rap just so our boys 
are fed and clothed and properly cared for and that 
will shut her up. By the way, did you ever notice 
the less folks care what is said of ‘em, the less folks 
talk about’em? Nothing does a gossiper more good 
than to see their subjects get riled. When folks 
say to me, “If you just knew how so and so talked 
about you, you wouldn't have done them the favor 
you did.” I just says, “If it’s so, it’s so and if it 
ain’t, their sayin’ so don’t make it so.” 
Yours for bigger crops and less gossip.—L. V. A., 
W. Va. 





KNOWS WHEN HE IS WELL OFF 

I hope I am not infringing on your valuable time, 
but would like to show my appreciation of the article 
oy oe. Louis Block. He hit the nail square on the 

ead. 

I myself was born and raised in Germany and 
know what I am talking about. I am a citizen of 
the U. S. now and know what I swore to when I got 
my papers to that effect. I can’t see for the life 
of me why some of our German citizens seem to hold 
up for Germany. If they like it there so well, 
Me don’t they go back. I have made a good living 
and some money in Our Country, which is a blamed 
sight more than what I could have done in Germany 
Uncle Sam has a good part of my money now, and 
he is welcome to it, because I never would have had 
any money in Germany to loan. I am glad you 
are telling people in 8. F how Germany is ruled by 
the Kaiser. People in this country don’t under- 
stand that kind of government at all and _ don’t 
know what they are talking about.—H. L., IIL. 





CULTIVATES HIS OATS 

I notice the article of H. H. of Kansas, in the 
February issue, on oats raising and I note too that 
he makes a very unfavorable yepert on the crop 
as far as it goes financially. If the farmer should 
treat his corn crop in the same manner as he does 
his oats he would soon make the same lament 
that he now does with his oats. 

What does a good farmer do when he goes to 
his corn field and finds that the elements have 
grown a crust all over the ground? He gets busy 
with a suitable cultivator and breaks up the crust. 
For he well knows that no growth will be made 
until this is done. He sees the same kind of crust in 
his oats field, only in worse form but he never 
takes time to break this crust and give the oats a 
chance. I remember the year that some kind of 
a green bug ate up all the oats in this vicinity. 
I had some oats out that made 65 busbels per acre, 
that weighed 34 pounds per bushel and the thresher 
man told me that the next best job he had threshed 
that year was 35 bushels of very poor oats. The 
reason was that I found a crust on the ground 
which had been caused by a wet season about 

lanting time, and I went for that crust with a 

alf inch spike tooth harrow; and again in about a 
week I went over it again. I have tried this several 
times with the same result and I am quite satisfi 
that any farmer can easily make 100 bushels of 
oats per day with a good team and a spike tooth 
harrow. Don't watch the few roots you may pull 
up but keep your eye on the roots you don't = 
up. They are the ones you are after.—J. A. M., 
nd, 





READY TO DO HIS BIT 

About two years ago, I left the farm end moved 
to town. Since that time all the farming I have 
done has been in my back yard. Now however I 
want to go back, and this is the reason why, @ 
there are hundreds more like me. Last fall, at- 
tracted by the big wages, and a desire to get back 
for awhile anyway, I went down to the cornbelt of 
this state to ben corn, but of nine men called for 
by the bank of the town I went to, only two besides 
me showed up and those two nevar were on a farm 
before, and the order had been in the Public 
Employment Office three weeks. Then, that set 
me to thinking. If that were the conditions all over 
the country how can the farmer increase his crops 
to meet the demand that is coming just as sure as 
this country sees another year of war. Now, I 
have some help and a good willing wife; we will go 
out and help. Altho we will be finally the loser we 
don’t think of that. Not only will we go and stay till 
the war is over but I think there are many more 
who have families who would quit good jobs in the 
city and go back to the farm where their know- 
ledge of livestock and farming could be used for 
the benefit of the nation.—J. A. M., Minn. 





I think money well spent in buying your paper, 
if only for the completely classified advertisements, 
which makes the paper worth more than the price 
of subscription, saying nothing for the other read- 
ing matter, which is of great value to every farmer. 
—B, M., Ky. 





I love S. F. for the enemies it has made. Here is 
hoping it puts John Daspeverrs and the Huns in 
the same grave.—W. A. P., Mont. 





I had almost rather do without part of my meals 
as S. F., for it hits the booze just where I like to see 
it hit. Sometimes it pinches my toes but I just 


~ too good a 


grin and take my medicine for it is 





. Mo 


paper for anybody to not read.—J. 
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Farmers, Listen! 


You Won’t Have Any Time To Spend on Repairing Automobiles 


This Year. 


Buy A Hudson Super-Six and Be Free From 


The Annoyances of A Car That Won’t Run 
Unless It Is Under Constant Attention 


The war has taken many expert mechanics and 
repairmen. Cars that require constant service 
attention won’t be desired this year. 


No farmer is going to have time this year to spend 
on tinkering with an automobile. His time will be 
too valuable on the farm. His car must be one 
requiring the minimum of service attention. 


The only way to assure constant automobile 
service, with the car always ready to go anywhere 
you may want to drive it, is to get a car that is so 
well designed and so well made that it won't re- 
quire much attention beyond keeping it oiled and 
supplied with gasoline. 


Only a car that has proved itself capable of 
the hardest service is safe for the farmer this year. 
If his car breaks down or gets out of adjustment 
it means the loss of valuable time. 


Farmers everywhere know the reliability of the 
Hudson Super-Six. It is the choice fine car in 
every community. It is the car that is always in 
service. It does not need constant service atten- 
tion. For that reason it is the most economical car 
the farmer can buy, particularly in times like these. 


There are more than 50,000 Super-Sixes in use. 
Super-Sixes have made the best record for endur- 
ance in practically every community. A Super-Six 
owner does not have to give up his trips because the 
car needs overhauling after every hard pull. 


Think seriously about this important suggestion. 
Buy a car that is so well built that it can be relied 
upon just as you rely upon your best horse. It will 
pay more than you may have thought. You can’t 
afford to risk valuable time with a car that has not 
proved its reliability. Any Hudson dealer can 
show you all about the Super-Six. Choose from 
any of ten different body types. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 
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DAHLIAS 
lt is safe to say that no other flower is 
the peer of the dahlia for varieties of color, 


b brightness of color, size of both plant and 

loom, and profusion of bloom at a time 
of the year when most other garden plants 
are nearing the end of their blooming 
period, 

The re are many varieties of dahlias as 
can be readily seen by studying the differ- 
ent seed catalogs, but all can be grouped 

der two classes—“exhibition”’ and 

garden Under the exhibition class 
belong those types which have the most 
highly refined and the most perfect flowers. 
If one wishes to grow dahlias for cut | 
flowers and decorative purposes only, the | 





| 
varieties should be selected from the 
garden” class, as they bloom more pro-|! 
Tipe | 


than the former and have a greater | 
gth of stem. | 
\ltho the dahlia does not bloom till late | 
summer or fall, the foundation for its cul- 
ture must be laid in the spring. Along in 
April or possibly May select a light loam | 
apply a liberal application of we | 
rotted manure from the cow stable, the n | 
work the soil to depth of ten or twelve 
inches. Care should be taken that the 
soil is not made too rich, in such a case the 
plant will grow foliage at the expense of 
flowers. If the soil is too heavy it may be 
made better by sifting fine coal ashes over 
the soil and thoroly working them in. 
The best location for dahlias is a spot 
where they would be shaded part of the 
day and the rest of the time in the sun. 
loo much shade has a tendency to produce 


ler 


soil, 


too much ha we, while on the other hand 
too hot a location will dwarf the plants. 

About the first of April the old stocks 
that have been stored all winter should 

opened up and watered to induce the 
‘ s or buds to start which have been | 
a int: round the base of the old stocks. 
After all danger of frost is over and the! 
buds have made a good start, take the | 
clumps out of the packing material and} 
div The dividing should be done 
with a sharp knife, cutting the crown so as | 
to leave one eye with one or more of the | 
tubers. The tubers are absolutely 


mar oll 
ry as they furnish the food for the 
growth of the young plants. 
When planting, never stand the tubers 
uprigh t but lay them down from four to| 
six inches deep. After planting nothing is | 
necessary but good clean cultivation until 
flowering time. The first buds that appear 
are often times imperfect and it is best to 
pinch them off This throws more 
strength into the more perfect flowers that 
hOLlOW 

After flawering or before the ground 
freezes, the tops should be cut back to 
ibout four inches and the crowns stored 
in a cool cellar where they will not become 
\), 


‘ 


oo dry.—I 
SUCCESS WITH ‘TUBERCSES 
It is not a difficult matter to successfull 
tuberoses, altho many persons seera 
ive but little good luck with them. 
Tuberoses should have a moderately 
long in which to mature, and to 
ire this the bulbs shou'd be planted | 
urly in flower pots and kept growing | 
until they are well started and | 
is no danger at all from frost. 
soil for tuberoses should be quite 
ly, and can be made strong enough for 
od growth by the addition of well de- | 
d stable manure, or light rich soil 
where manure has stood for some 


grow 


season 





ne 
quite ¢ 


these 


the bulbs about two inches below 
face of the earth in the pots, and 
» in a room where the temperature will 

in pretty even, and avoid too much 
sture or a chilling of the bulb after it 
started to grow nicely. 
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will got preference. 


3 nest men get preference 
and get No other city can give 
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Detroit is the Place to Learn—Start Any Time 


We teach you to handle any auto proposition. Students 
from start to finish. Special complete course in Oxy-Acety 


Six cylinder Losier, eight cylinder King used for roa‘ instruction. We have several completely equipped 
or students to work on. Twenty-five motors in block test department. School open al! year. 
Morning, vening. 
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Get Into This New Industry NOW 
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comin: 


160 Acre Homesteads 


and other land at very low 
U.S. or their sons are yearly 
tunity. Wonderful yields A 


Freak H. Hewitt, 202 W. 5th St., 
Bennett, Room 200 Bee 
‘i. 4 Garrett, 311 Jackson St., 


COC ee ee eansnannasnessasseassiagy 


YOUR BEEKEEPING 


Not too late to secure the right 
supplies or to get started in bee- 
keeping, if you order soon. Write 
today for our illustrated catalog of 
beekeepers’ supplies. If you want 
to begin beekeeping, write for our 
two free booklets for beginners. 


sooussestonnanennnnnansnouaneusnnoennnasusianaanonen 


wr 50 years in the beekeeping business) 


: (Fi 
Tiras it 
Northern grown, 
25c per lb, much 
9 or little. We fur- 
nish sacks, you pay express or freight. Prompt 


shipment. Order quick. 
HENRY FIELD SHENANDOAH IOWA 
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to farmers from the rich wheat fields of Western 
Canada. Where you can buy good farm land at $15. to 
$30. per acre and raise from 20 to 
wheat to the acre it’s easy to make money. Canada ae 
in her provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Albert 


Thousands of farmers from the 
advantage of this great oppor- 
Oats, Bari and Flax. 

Mixed Pormise is fully as profitable an industry as 
raising. Good schools, markets convenient, climate ex 
Write at literature and particulars as to 4 

. Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or to 


Bidg., 


Canadian Government Agent. 








45 bushels of $2. 
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Des Moines, Iowa 
Omaha, Neb. 
St. Paul, Mina. 
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Belle City Incubator Co., Box 42 , Racine, Wis. 
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to 15 dollars per set. Also cash for Old Gold, 


beghen Jeweiry. Check sent by return mail. 
0 days be sender's a offer. 


Goods heid 1 val of our 
Mazer’s Tooth 2008 8. 5th St. Phila. Pa 
We guarantee “al our advertisements. 




















When transplanting after the weather 
has become warm, remove as carefully as 
possible, not to disturb the tender roots, 
and plant at least as deep as it had been 
growing in the pot. 

If you do not start the tuberoses in pots, 
and you desire to grow them successfully 


in the home flower garden, plant the bulbs | 


as soon as the earth gets warm, and cover 
to a depth of from three to five inches. 
Do not plant early enough in open soil to 
endanger the bulb from being chilled or 
ruined from excessive moisture. During 
hot days of summer mulch about the 
plants with well rotted stable manure, 


and water more free sly as blooming period | 


approaches. J. 7 


CUTTING NARCISSUS FOLIAGE 

Narcissus buds sometimes blast and 
do not produce fine flowers. Doubtless 
many lovers of flowers wonder what is 
the cause of their narcissus doing this 
way. 

Excessively dry soil or being grown in 
too much shade will cause the buds of the 
narcissus to blight, but the main and com- 
mon reason is because the foliage of the 
narcissus plants has been cut too soon 
after they were in bloom last season. Very 
frequently the flower lover thinks the 
border looks somewhat ragged or un- 
sightly after the narcissus have ceased to 
flower, and to make room for other piants, 
or to make the bed look better, the un- 
ripened foliage is clipped off. This pre- 
vents the bulbs from fully ripening, and 
consequently they cannot produce fine 
vigorous flowers the follewing season. 

Never cut the foliage. Simply permit 
it to ripen and droop over and place other 
plants in among it if you wish to preserve 
the yen qualities for the following 
season.— J. 


A QUICK GROWING HEDGE 


On the grounds of the new home, | 


whether in the city or country, it is de- 
sirable to get some quick growth that will 
shield unsightly objects, and also relieve 
the bareness of the ground. Nothing 
that I have ever seen will equal for this 
os the ricinus, or 
vean. Some of the tall sorts grow to be 
veritable trees, and by planting the kinds 
of differing foliage, a pleasing effect in 
color may be obtained. The ground must 
be warm before the seed are planted, and 
they do best in a rich loose soil. A little 
time is gained by planting the seed in hot- 
bed or a sheltered place, and transplanting 
to the open ground after warm weather 
and all danger of frost has passed. If 
cultivated til the plants are a foot high 
they will take care of themselves, and 
increase in beauty and usefulness as the 
season advances, till frost in the fall.— 


H. F. ¢ 


MANY USES FOR EVERGREENS 

Evergreens can be used in many differ- 
ent ways. They make a farm home cozy 
and warm in winter, cool and restful in 
summer and always thriving and prosper- 
ous. The drive bordered be evergreens 
makes a welcome appearance indeed. 

We use red cedar for post timber. Nor- 
way spruce makes the nicest shelter for 
the larger breeds of turkeys. Guinea hens 
can also be profitably reared among them. 

American arbor vitae make a very 
durable and pretty hedge around the yard. 

An orchard protected by an evergreen 
windbreak is not nearly so apt to have its 
buds nipped in the spring. 

Livestock can be protected from sun and 
flies, in the pasture under their cool shade. 

Protect the apiary on the north and 
west by evergreens. The little bees will 
do so much better.—J. F. B 


Make it a point to tell advertisers that 
you saw their advertisement in Successful 
Farming. You will find the best brands of 
nearly everything you are in need of ad- 
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CLOTH 


For MEN and 
YOUNG MEN 


$15 to $30 
SERGE SPECIALS 


**5$130°*—$22. 50 Blue 


(The largest selling -_ i 4 

suit im America) am ) sm 
*6130"—822. 50 Gray 
"7130""—$22, 50 Gray 
3130" —$26.50 Gray 
"4130"—$26.50 Blue 
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Because they are scien- 
tifically tailored, Clothcraft 
Clothes continue to sell at 
prices that, for war times, 
are moderate ! 
And they continue to yield 
the utmost in fit, looks and 
The pocket of 


Clothcraft coat car- 


extremely 


wear! 
every 
ries the makers’ Guarantee 


as shown above. 


STORE in Yo 


ur Town 











Comforts for F armers 


Cornell-Wood-Board finds espe- 
cial favor with farmers, for it pro- 
vides cheery, comfortable quarters 
in which work or rest is made more 
enjoyable. Your Dairy, Barn, Poul- 
try and Milk House, Garage, Ma- 
chine Shed, Summer Kitchen, as 
well as your whole Home may be 
readily altered or repaired with 
Cornell-Wood-Board. 


You yourself can quickly put it 
on, since it comes in converient 
sized lengths which nail right over 
the old wall or direct to the stud- 
ding. Cornell-Wood-Board is a 
non-conductor of heat and cold, 
resists fire and moisture and will 
not warp, crack, buckle or split, 
Keep a bundle on hand for emer- 
gency uses. 


If your dealer cannot wipe FREE SAMPLE of C Il-Wood-Board 
cur BOOKLET, “Belding, Betr,”” PANEL SUGGESTIONS FREE 


Cornell Wood Products 


rd and 
FREE ON REQUEST. 


Dept es 175 W. ps Bivd., Chicago 


Wis.—Operated by Water Power 


Cornell\Wood Board 











Excels for Walls, Ceilinds and Partitions 


Anes Repairs, Alterati 
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COTTAGE CHEESE 


“From Soup to Nuts” 


OUR first in- 
troduction to 
cot tage cheese 
Was probbly as 
smearease or Dutch 
cheese and no doubt 
you thought of it as 
good chicke n feed 
Because it was 
classed as chicken feed in your family 
and because it was unattractive in ap- 
pearance and odor, you grew up with 
the impression that Dutch cheese was unfit 
for human food. Perhaps you have 
learned differently, because of recent 
years, cottage cheese, as it is now named, 
has become quite popular in certain sec- 
tions of the country. Mixed with cream 
or butter, well seasoned with a flavor of 
nuts, green or sweet=peppers = led, it has 
become popular as a “spread” for bread 
and crackers or as a salad. 

If you have not, altered your un- 
flattering childhood opinion regarding cot- 
tage cheese, the day is very near when you 
will do so, unless you are very unprogres- 
sive. Since the war made food restric- 
tions imperative, the Dairy Division of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has become very much alive to the 
importance of cottage cheese, not only as 
a substitute for meat, but as an article of 
food that is serviceable any place in the bill 
of fare. To prove its importance and to 
teach housewives over the country how to 
make it and use it in a variety of delicious 
dishes, hitherto not identified in any way 
the Dairy Division has been 
conducting a campaign in a number of 
and in most of the dairy states. 

Improved Methods of Making 

(ne great objection to cottage cheese 
as we used to know it was its tough, hard, 
stringy curd, due to haphazard methods 
of h indling. The pan of sour milk was set 
on the stove to heat to the lukewarm stage, 
until the curd separated. Often it was for- 


as yet, 


with <« heese, 


cities 


gotten until the temperature was high 
enough to cook the curd, then a tough 
rubbery consistency resulted. The new 


method includes some important points 
that one must heed if a successful product 


is obtained. 


The temperature is exceedingly im- 
portant, searcely more than 75 degrees 
Fahrenheit, if the curd is to be tender and 
smooth. At this te mperature, which is 
hardly as High as that of a warming oven, 


t will ordinarily require thirty hours for 

clean, sweet milk to clabber. Cooking the 
ilk or heating it to the steaming point 

invariably results in a tough eurd. 

Better cheese is usually obtained if a 
starter is added to sweet milk. Thestarter 

iy be a small portion of Junket tablet 

-quarter tablet to one quart of milk, 

or it may be a small amount of sour milk, 
mut 1 te aspoonful to a quart of sweet 
The time for eurdling when : 4 starter 

x ‘ber n added is from 12 to 15 hours, or 
over night; when a starter is not used 30 

irs will be required 

Texture and Flavor 

Cottage cheese is judged by its texture 

id flavor, the latter is controlled by the 
ise of clean, sweet milk and a good starter; 
texture depends chiefly upon careful 
m inipulation. 

Some of the disadvantages of alléwing 
the milk to sour naturally, as in the old 

thod of making cottage cheese, are the 

th of time required for curdling, at 
least 30 hours; bitter and other objection- 
ble flavors; lack of uniformity in the 
cheese; undesirable fermentations which 
prevent the curd from gathering. 

The curd should be drained thru a cheese 
cloth, without handling, until most of the 
whey has been removed, then add salt— 
2'4 ounces to 10 pounds of curd—and 
work lightly until smooth. 

The good points about cottage cheese 











are many. They 
are summed up by 
the Department of 
Agriculture as fol- 
lows: Cottage 
cheese is a real food 
that will take the 
place of meat in 
the menu. Com- 
bined with fruits or vegetables, it may 
be made into many attractive and nour- 
shing dishes. 

More muscle-building material is avail- 
able in a pound o: cottage cheese than in 
the same amount of either meat or eggs. 

Skimmilk is fed to pigs to make pork. 
It takes at least six months to turn the 
pig into meat. Only 15 hours are neces- 
sary to change skimmilk into cheese, a 
pound of which is equal in tissue-building 
material to one pound of lean meat. 

Cottage cheese cuts meat bills in half. 
Saves meat for our soldiérs and Allies. 

It has been estimated that three billion 
pounds of skimmilk are wasted in this 
country every year; making cottage cheese 
prevents this waste. 

It has been proved in the Home Econ- 
omies Section of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that cottage cheese 
can literally appear in the dinner menu 
from soup to nuts without any one becom- 
ing weary of it. Many new recipes have 
been formulated but to prove the state- 
ment, “From soup to nuts,” the following 
may suffice: 

Cottage Cheese Soup—Make a thin 
white sauce as follows: melt '4 tbsp. of 
butter, add }4 tbsp. of flour, } tsp. of salt 
= a dash of pepper. Pour over slowly 

of milk. Cook until boiling, stirring 
a thickened, remove from the fire and 
add 14 e. of cottage cheese. To neutralize 
the acidity of the cheese work into it 4 
tsp. of soda dissolved in a little milk. 
The sauce should be thoroly cooked before 
the cheese is added or the curd will be 
toughened. Reheat the soup and add a 


| slice of onion and a small piece of the yel- 


low part of lemon rind finely chopped, and 
one hard d¢ooked egg thinly sliced. 
Cottage Cheese Sausage—l c. cottage 
cheese, 1 ec. dry bread crumbs, or }4 c. 
cold cooked rice, and 44 ¢. bread crumbs, 
{ c. peanut butter, 4 ¢. chopped peanut 


meats, 14 tsp. powdered sage, 4 tsp. 
thyme, 1 tsp. milk, 1 tsp. salt, }4 tsp. 
pepper, 14 tsp. soda or more, 1 tbsp. 


chopped onion. 

Dissolve soda in milk, and work into 
cheese. Mix all other dry ingredients 
thoroly with the bread crumbs. Blend 
peanut butter and onion with the cheese, 
and mix with them the bread erumbs. 
Form into flat cakes, and dust with bread 
crumbs or corn meal; fry a delicate brown 
in a little fat in a hot frying pan. 

Hashed Brown Potatoes with Cottage 
Cheese—Chop cold boiled potatoes fine 
and season with salt and pepper. Mix 
with sufficient milk to brown when turned 
into a hot greased frying pan. Cook 
slowly until the potatoes are well browned 
on the endianidis Then spread with a 
generous amount of cottage cheese soft- 
ened with cream or milk and seasoned 
with chopped parsley or pimentos, a little 
chopped ham or fried bacon, mixed well 
together. Let the mixture stand on the 
potatoes long enough to slightly soften the 

Fold over the potato like an 
turn onto a hot platter and serve 


cheese. 
omelet, 
at once. 

Cooked Salad Dressing with Cottage 
Cheese—\4 tbsp. mustard, 44 tbsp. salt, 
2 tbsp. flour, 1 tbsp. sugar, 44 c. sweet milk 
l¢ tsp. cayenne »pper, 4 thsp. cottage 
cheese, ¥@ tsp. soda, 2 eggs, 2 tbsp. butter, 
lgec vinauee. 

Rub together the dry ingredients and 
add egg yolks, slightly beaten. Add 
melted butter, cold milk, and hot vinegar, 
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Here is a dentifrice that 
does—and does well— 
the 6 things a dentifrice 
should do. 


Cleans the teeth thor- 
oughly without injuri- 
ous chemicals. 


Polishes them to natu- 
ral whiteness without 
harmful grit. 


Corrects an acid con- 
dition of the mouth. 


Retards the growth of 
decay germs. 


Delightsby its delicious 
flavor— (a “‘medicine’’ 
taste does not necessar- 
ily mean efficiency). 


Leaves the mouth 
wholesome and the 
breath pure. 


Sold everywhere—or a trial 
tube sent for 6c in stamps. 


COLGATE & Ca. 
199 Fulton Street, Dept.5?. New York 

















Let our Estimating and Fngineering 
Department furnish you with free cost 
estimates for installin, 
your home, farm buildings, church, 
school house or public building. Oug 
new Lighting Fixtures Book not only 
offers wi possible choice 
but the opportunity to get far greater 
value for the money you desire to 
spend. Our fixtures are wired com- 
plete. You need only a screw driver 
to install them. Approv the 
Nativns) Fire Underwriters, 








Fert Worth Portiand, Ore. 


Kansas 
Write House Nearest You 
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Copyright 1918 
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America’s only known-priced clothes 


Styleplus Week is a national affair. 


What is the interest behind it? A big idea. 


61 


$21 anno$25_ 


ach grade the same price the nation over 


Styleplus 


Week is a national exhibit of the distinctive style, fabrics, and tailoring, made possible at moderate 
price, by the Styleplus idea of concentrating a great volume on each grade. 
Visit the Styleplus store in your town this coming week. ‘This is the season to buy clothes 


with a reputation to maintain—a good time to get the Styleplus habit. 
your pride, get good quality and keep your outlay on the thrift spirit basis. 
Clothes stand out setter than their price. 


Look for the Styleplus Label in the coat. 








Styleplus distributors will sell Styleplus Clothes $17 
(black label) as long as their supplies of this grade last, 








If you do, you will satisfy 
The values in Styleplus 


You know the price before you go into the store. 
$21— Green Label, $25—Red Label. 


Write us (Dept. A F) for free copy of ““The Styleplus Book.” 
HENRY SONNEBORN & CoO., Inc. 
Founded 1849 


Baltimore, Md. 








in the order named, stirring until perfectly 
smooth. Cook the mixture in a double 
boiler until thickened. To the stiffly 
beaten. whites of eggs, add 4 tbsp. of cot- 
tage cheese, which has first been neutral- 
ized with the soda, and fold this mixture 
into the cooked dressing. Set the pan 
into a bowl of cold water and beat well 
until cool and smooth. Serve on any com- 
bination of fruit or vegetables which you 
desire with your meals. 

Cottage Cheese Pie—1 c. cottage cheese, 
2¢ c. sugar, 24 c. milk, 2 egg yolks, beaten, 
ltbsp. melted fat, salt, 144 teaspoon vanilla. 

Mix the ingredients in the order given. 
Bake the pie in one crust. Cool it slightly 
and cover it with meringue made by add- 
ing 2 tbsp. of sugar and \% tsp. vanilla to 
the beaten whites of 2 eggs all brown it in 
a slow oven.—E. C. 8. 

WINDOW WASHING MADE EASY 

Don’t you just hate to wash windows? 
I do, too, the ordinary way of doing it, but 
since we have our new window cleaner, that 
dreaded task has become almosta pleasure. 

With the new way, there is no climbing 
up and down; we have banished the 
wobbly old stepladder entirely, and no 
wearisome rubbing is needed to polish 
the glass. Best of all, the new method is 
much easier, quicker, and better, be- 





cause no streaks are left on the glass. 
What is this wonderful process,—some 
magic or secret? Oh, no, it is merely a 
straight rubber piece set firmly in a metal 
frame to which a broomhandle is fas- 
tened. These window cleaners can be 
bought in ten cent stores, or larger ones 
at good hardware stores. They are the 
same kind as are used in cleaning plate 
glass store windows. 

I use clear warm water, as soap or 
cleaning compounds usually streak the 
windows. A large, soft, long-handled 
brush is a fine thing for the wasing pro- 
cess, especially when washing ion 
on the outside, but a dripping wet wash 
cloth will answer the purpose when placed 
on the rubber cleaner. 

Now comes in the work of the new 
cleaner. With long strokes beginning at 
the top of the window, the water is all 
quickly removed. If the cleaner isa foot 
or more wide, about three strokes will dry 
the average window. Simple, isn’t it? 

Needless to say, this method only ap- 
plies to large panes. In this age of effi- 
ciency, that is the only desirable kind for 
our windows, and the easiest way to 
clean them is the one we want to use. 

This rubber window cleaner is one of 
the biggest helps in easing up the labors 
of housecleaning.—C. 8. 





NEW SPRING STYLES 

Perhaps the one piece frock owes its 
popularity to its simplicity, at any rate it 
is the “frock of the season.” Some of the 
new street dresses for spring look so much 
like coats one can hardly distinguish them. 

It is not now a point of how short, but 
rather how long the skirt shall be to be 
becoming to the individual figure. 

Jersey dresses are the smartest of all 
“eool summer day”’ dresses, and the most 
popular colors are tan and beige. 

Organdy is the summer material for 
gowns, and batiste that for separate 
waists. Plain sheer batiste, prettily 
tucked or smartly plaited, makes a pleas- 
ing simple blouse. For dressy occasions 
the batiste may be lace trimmed or hand 
embroidered. 

New shower proof petticoats are shown, 
of white sateen. They launder well, and are 
lovely under the soft transparent dresses. 

Sleeveless sports coats are very popular. 
Pretty hand made guimpes of white organ- 
die are worn with coat dresses of serge. 
Colored blouses are smart with separate 
skirts. In plain blouse models long sleeves 
predominate, 

Pretty girdles are shown in two colors. 
They are worn drawn down at one side, 
and for a plain frock prove to be a very 
attractive trimming. 
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, COPPE : 
. . 
be . 
"H Here is the most convenient and . 
*G tical way to practice food and fuel con- ‘ 
SH servation. With Conservo you maycan 
14 quart jars of fruit or vegetables at . 
*H one time—withConservo youcan cook &, 
“4G an entire meal at one time-overone Hs 
Hi burner of your stove, 
He  & : 
| SONSERVO |: 
Li. 
. . . 
. eW 
‘q Conserves Food—Fuel—Time i 
“H It conserves, serves and saves. No 45 
housewife can afford to be without it. He 
*@ In canning, a new delicacy of flavoris &,) 
*H secured and the rare flavor of fresh §-| 
"fruits and vegetables is retained. In §* 
le cooking, the food is cooked in its own He 
Be = visture. No water necessary. Thus 4° 
\° saving the valuable mineral salts and i. 
. juices. ie 
<The fuel saved by Conservo will pay 5° 
| for it in ashorttime. And the worry BH: 
"H and watchingofcookingiseliminated. fs 
"h Free Book—"Secretsof Cold. : 
m: phe Canning’’ and Conserve es 
. ink recipes. Mention 
a: Fen rs name. eh 
iH TOLEDO COOKER iF 
i COM PANY, Departmeat 71 \ = 
TOLEDO, OHIO s 
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Headquarters 
Get Wholesale Prices 


] y! AL direct with manufacturers and econ- 
omize. Get that new range for less than 
you thought necessary. Send for this book 
showing the many different styles and sizes 
of Kalamazoo Stoves and 
Ranges—also Pipe and Pipe- 
less Furnaces, Kitchen Kabinets 
B and Tabics—all at meney saving 















“direct-to-you”’ wholesale prices. 
The price is the chief difference 
between a “Kalamazoo” and the 


highest quality stove or range you 
can find anywhere. 
» Send for our book and 
see what you can save. 


ment. No 

h or easy 

payments. Positive guarantee. 
osk ter 

Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs, 


Mtoves, Ranges, Pipe aad Pipeless Purveces aad 
Whrise Koamelo! Mere: hiteben Kabinets and Tables 

















‘science has learned is of no avail. 


| tain information desired. 
| necessary to sign your name plainly. 


| responding. 


| heart and enable the muscles to relax. 


| towe I should be placed 
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COUNSEL FOR MOTHERS | 

In April this year a new campaign 
was inaugurated; one that concerns each 
one personally and most of all the mothers 
—Conservation of Babies- @ conserva- 
tion that shall save for us 100,000 babies. 
Surely we must feel the seriousness of a 
situation that can divert Uncle Sam’s 
attention in these strenuous times from 
his soldiers. Not only must it be of real 

— interest to every mother to heed 

warning and advice, but it is a pa- 
triotic duty as well. 

np metats beet 2 he 
fare of her baby, and it is 
pealing that the knowledge applied |“ 
each individual mother will be respon- 
sible for the saving of the 100,000 little 
ones. ” 

You are ~~~ most in what you 
need. Perhaps in one case it may be a 
lack of know of first aid in case of 
accidents. Johnny runs a nail in his foot. 
“What shall I do first?” you ask. Or the 
problem “‘How shall I make him obedient?” 
presents itself. Then, there is small 
Jane who may need to be taught that 
night is for shumber and not the time to 
furnish exercise for father. These and a 
host of other things, trivial or serious, 
someone has been able to solve and you 
may, thru this paper, have the benefit of 
these authorities. 

We all know there are robust children 
that seemingly nothing harms, while 
others are so frail that the utmost that 
i. Be 
tween these two extremes lies the aver- 
age child, who most certainly can be im- | 
proved mentally and physically by the | 
intelligent care of a good mother. 

We know that you are all striving to be 
up-to-date mothers. You are interested 
in this big vital subject of “‘Better Babies.” 

Let us take the place of a good neighbor 
whose wisdom you trust to help you ob- 
In writing it is 
A 
self-addressed and stamped envelope will 
insure a personal reply. 

If we have created a new avenue of 
interest for you in the paper, show it by 





Some questions we have been asked: 

“How can I train my baby to nurse but once at 
night?’’ To its own benefit any baby may be 
trained to sleep from six to ten or eleven o'clock, 
and after nursing, in until six. Provide your- 
self with a nursing or a emall two ounce 
bottle well cleansed and boiled will do, 


rot tle, 


medicine 

nedlicine 

fitted with a amall nipple. When the baby wakens 
give him this full of hot, not lukewarm water. 
The temperature sh uld be the same as would be { 


wreeable to an adult. The water is both bene- | 
ficial and soothing and may be giv oe ep etenanne: 
ls to waken | 


wakens. It is surprising how soon h 
for the water, and the habit of sleeping thru the | 
night is formed. This is entirely practical with | 
even a new born baby 
‘wi xt would you feed a child of two years?” 
eakfast: Orange juice, cereal (oatmeal, rice, 
wheat, etc.) with whole milk, glass of milk or | 
1, piece of toast Lunch: Soft boiled egg or } 
scaped beef, lamb or chicken, two tablespoons of | 
any of the following vegetables: carrot, turnip, | 
spinach, peas, baked potato. These should be 
fin mashed. A simple dessert of custard, rice | 
pudding, stewed fruit or baked apple. In the after- | 


it 
: , graham crackers 


no a piece of bre i with jelly 
Cereal and cream, 


with a giass of milk. Supper: 
glass of milk, piece of toast 


“What can be done for a baby in convulsions?” 

N re distressing sight can be imagined than a 

bild in a spasm. Most mothers are so frightened 

s to te almost incapable of action, An intensely 

high fever of no matter what origin, sends the blood 
racing thru the heart at such a furious rate, that it | 
cannot act nat rally and becomes convulsive, | 
sing the twitching noticeable in all the muscles. | 


By wrapping the child in towels (wrung out of hot 
water) and covering with dry blankets to induce 
steam, or immersing in hot ‘mustard water (two 
tablespoons to the gallon) we draw the blood 
to the surface of the skin from the over-worked 
A cold wet 
on the baby’s head. 

An enema of tepid water and a cathartic is ad- 
visable after the spasm is over. The fever should 
be kept down by sponging with cool water to avoid 
a return of the trouble. In prolonaed convulsions 


a doctor is a necessity.— Mrs. W. 
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for this 


$20 2. 
Victrola 


#.. will play for 
of the more t 
records listed in 
the Victor Record 
catalog. 


Write to us for the 
handsome illustrated 
Victor catalogs, and 
the name and address 
of nearest Victor 
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3 Every mouthful must be sav 
Can more for home use. Save meats 
a wheat for the soldiers. Can for 
sale. Big demand and high prices. 
pes “NATIONAL” Outfits are quick, 
easy,sure. Nospoilage. Cananything 
Li = —fruits, vegetables, meats—in tin or glass. 
E by experts. Home size $14. 
Factory sizes up to $2,000. Full informa- 
tion FREE. Write for catalog. 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 
814 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wis. 


NEW WATER-PROOF APRON 
Five sizes and styles. For house- 
wives, children, men and women 

™ in factories, laundries, restaur- 
ants, mechanics in shop, etc. 
Saves laundry and protects 
clothes. Acid-proof, grease-proot, 
— fate, won't crack 

or peel off 


Easy Seller—Big Profits 


Work spare time or full time. This new 
apron sells like wildfire. Fasy to demon- 
strate. A prespert in every home. Often sell 
5 to one faspily Miles sold 34 tn 14 hours. 
Haas sold in 3 days. Any man or woman, 
young or old, can make big money. Write 
yuiek for terms, territory and sample to workers, 

Da hio 


Make Any 
4 Gas Siove 


Range 


not getting an outfit last year. t 
this season. Be safe, investigate now. 
pi 
‘erritory. 
ulacturing 
842 Gth Ave. Tg 
Minneapol 























DRYING GREENS 
It will soon be 
time now to think 
of drying and can- 
ning green stuffs, 
as spinach, aspar- 
agus, kale, swiss 
chard, and even 
onions, potatoes 
and tomatoes, and 
I wish to suggest 
a simple device 
which I tried out 
last season on a 
small scale. 
worked so well that 
I am sure a larger 
apparatus will do 
even better work 
than the model = 
used. It does not 








take much heat to thoroly dry any kind | 
of a substance. The principal thing is to | 


have a constant charge of air which has 
been slightly warmed. An electric fan 
has been used, if you have electricity. 
The oven will do if one can stand over it, 
but this takes a lot of fuel and heats up 
the house. 

My idea is simply a box stood on end 
and containing shelves which are so put 
in that a current of air will pass from 
side to side and over each shelf. This 
box may be made very cheaply, in fact 
there need be no expense, as a couple of 
boxes secured of the local store can be 
remodeled with a little labor. A more 
elaborate and larger drier will, of course, 
cost all one cares to put into it. 

The attached drawing will give a better 
idea than any written description I can 
give. In this I show but four shelves, but 
they may be closer together, say nine 
inches apart. The lower shelf of tin may 
be within three inches of the first wood 
shelf, and should be supported on four 
nails, and the heat allowed to escape all 
around it. Any kind of a lamp will do to 
furnish heat, so that it is clean and gives 
a clear, steady heat. The door being 
short at the bottom lets air to the lamp 
while the hole at the top is for the escape. 
The dimensions of the box I used are as 
follows. 

Box 12x24x60 inches, door 12x24x54 
inches, top 12x20, shelves 12x20 inches, 
tin shelf 11x20 inches. 


Points on 
tiquett 


Note—As many questions upon points of juette 
be answered in this department as space wil! per- 
mit. Address your letters to Editorial t, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, be sure 
name. U uestions will not be 
answered. No names will pu . Those de- 
siring personal answer must enclose 4 three-cent stamp. 
A Wisconsin subscriber writes: “If 
a girl goes regularly with a young man 
~~ when attending a basket social some- 
one else buys her basket, should the man 
who purchased her basket see her home, or 
should the man she is going with?” 

It does not necessarily follow that a 
man takes a lady. home simply because 
he has purchased her basket at a basket 
social. If someone has asked for the 
ty y of taking her to the party, this 
will, of course, provide other means for 
her company home. 

A Kansas reader writes: “Part of our 
High School are going out on a little 
trip in autos. I am taking a car. If 
there is a girl I wish to take, what may I 
say to her? How should I ask her? 
And when we go should I get out and give 
assistance to all the girls going in my car? 

If you wish to ask a particular friend 
to make the trip in your car, simply go to 
her and ask her if she will ride in your car 
Friday afternoon, or whatever day you 
go. You should assist all the people who 
ride in your car, both in getting in and 
out, if there is opportunity to assist them. 
—Bertha Averilie. 
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Two Ways to Get Wear 
Out of Shoes 


The old way to make shoes wear a long time in 
farm use was to pile on an extra pair of heavy taps. 
This method got results. But it made the shoes 
clumsy, uncomfortable and stiff as boards. 


The new way to get extra wear from shoes is merely 
this—make sure that the new shoes you buy have 
Nedlin Soles, and, when you repair old shoes, put 
on NedGlin Soles or Taps. 


Nedlin Soles are so fough and durable that you get 
the extra wear without the extra weight and without 
the discomfort of stiff soles. 


Yet, with all their durability, Nedlin Soles are much 
easier on the feet than other soles—because they 
are flexible. Moreover they are waterproof, resist 
slipping and do not wear slick on grass or stubble. 


Get Nedlin Soles on the shoes you buy for every 
member of the family. They cost no more than 
other soles to start with and bring you a dig annual 
saving on shoe bills. 


But when you get them make sure that the Nedlin 
trade mark is underneath. Mark that mark; 
stamp it on your memory: Neodlin— 

the trade symbol for a never changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


Medlin Soles 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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No trouble at all 
to make Rootbeer 
at home 


A child can do it. One bottle of 
Hires Household Extract will make 
five gallons. The cost—including sugar 

and yeast—is less than 
one cent per glass. 


” Get Hires Household 
Extract at your 





IW A , 

\.] \\  cer’s. It is the original 
—the genuine—the kind 
you have known all 


your life. 


Hires 
\ HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT 


is made direct from the 


Hires Expansion pure juices of Nature’s 
Bottle Stepper §~— roots, barks, herbs and 
No strings or wire 


berries. 


Beware.the cheaper sub- 
stitutes. They are made from 
coal tar products and fre- 
quently they are not at all 
good for you. 


Make Rootbeer at home 
again this summer—even as 


to cut the hand 

Easy to use and 
keep clean. Fit al- 
most any bottle 

Can be used again 
and again. rin 
hold great pres- 
sure. If your gro- 
cer cannot supply 
ou, order direct 


rom us. your mother used to make 
50c a dozen or you when you were a 
cbld, 







Good grocers every- 
where sell Hires 
Household 








If you cannot 
et Hires Extract 
ross your dealer, 
order direct from us 
Enclose 25¢ in stamps. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


POWER WASHER 


Swinging Wringer. Washes dirtiest 
“lothes nice and clean by Engine or 
Motor. Can be used by hand. 6 styles. 
Absolute satisfaction Guaranteed, 


$26.85 SOLD DIRECT AT 


FACTORY PRICES 
Sent on 30 days Free trial. 
NO MONEY wn. Write 
for Free Ostalog today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 









































Box 301 Morton, Illinois. 
No Washday Backache F'| 
Neo Rubbing, Ne Scrubbing, Ne Washbeard Grind | 


LV Washing Tablets Will Not Fade 
Finest Color nor lnjure Finest Fabric 
use by careful housewives proves 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
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16 years’ 
1-V merit. 


1 mo’s supply 10c, 1 yr’s sepply $1.00 
1-V CO., DEPT. H 
1966 Park Avenue, New York 


WERE YOU EVER OFFERED 
A GROCERY STORE? (030%: 


how you can 

ouR = andle Flour, Canned Goods, 
PROPOSITIO yvisions, an entire line of 

IS groceries, as we ites Paints, Roofi rg, Stock 
BETTER Foods, Automobile and Machinery Oils 

ire » rent to pay. No investment n etovk. Large 

~- re taken a. compiles Goods of guaranteed and prow n quality 
spertoacs not 5 ofitable work fur “‘ work 


= Hiren Cock rR Wik EB." Dept. 201, Chicago. il. 
——_ —. 
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REFERENCE: or express 








Patent your Invention—I'l!l help market it.Sen | 
for 4 Free Guide Books with list of PatentBuyers 
hundreds of Ideas Wanted, ete. Advice Free. Richard 
8. Owen, Patent Lawyer, 85 Owen Bidg.. Washington, D.C... 
er 29760 Weelworth Rallding, New York. 
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ONE WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH 
COLD PACK CANNING 

My Successful Farming for February 
arrived on the 7th, and I always 
start at the front page and go 
straight thru, ads and all, but I was 
stopped this time by the editorial com- 
ment on canning, and I was inspired to 
write you of my experiences along this 
line by the hope of helping in some small 
measure the conservation of food. Maybe 
I have the wrong hunch and this goes into 
the waste basket, so handy to your right 
hand, All right just drop it in, I will at 
least have cooled my fever of patriotism 
as regards foodstuffs by “writing it out.’ 

I am just an ordinary housekeeper and 
home maker, or as my little daughter once 
put it, just a nice, plain mother, and it 
struck me that Successful Farming must 
reach hundreds and hundreds of just such 
mothers as I, whose atest aim is to 
feed her brood both well and economically, 
and at the same time obey our President 
and Mr. Hoover. 

We have lived a number of ways, m 
family and I. We have tried almost all 
plans of getting along and now we are 
suburbanites, modern bungalow, one- 
half acre, and all the rest of it. We have 
had a garden of our very own just two 
years, so I am _ young in experience along 
that line, but I'm a bit more aged in the 
experience of canning, preserving, and 
jelling fruits. So, when our President a 
pealed to the w hole country so earnestly 
to plant, plant, plant, I did just that. 
When it was followed by the appeal to can 
for winter, I became as one possessed, 01 
as my husband laughingly put it, I’d 
simply turned into a squirrel, in my in- 
stincts for storing foods at least. 

I began with the weeds—I didn’t 
even wait for the garden to grow, and 





Delicious, 
Econom- 
ical 
Muffins! 


To help save wheat for our ting men and our 
allies, patriotic women have rs the’ following 
Food Administration recipe mich produces tasty, 
nourishing aod satisfying muff 
COOKED RICE MUFFINS 
(10-12 Muffins) 

1\4 cups flour, 1-2 cup milk, 4 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 egg, 34 teaspoon salt, 1 cup cooked rice, 
1 tablespoon melted fat. Silt together dry ingred- 
ients. Add thé milk, beaten egg and melted fat to 
the cooked rice. Beat thoroughly. Finally add the 
sifted dry ingredients. Mix well. Bake in a “ Wear- 
Ever’’ Muffin Pan about one-half hour in a mode- 
rately hot oven. 


“WEAR-EVER” 


Aluminum Muffin Pans ‘ 
cost so little and oops at bute so much toward geod baking 
that no home shon ithout them ear- ver 
seam Utensils save fuel and thus soon pay for their 


Replace utensils that wear ent 
with utensils that ““Wear-Ever” 









Tue ALUMINUM COOKING ss Co. 
59. for if you live in Canada) 


Ont. Pend pre- 
cin 
Offer good until 

















canned twenty quarts of dandelions 
gathered in the fields and along the road 
sides. Then I went right thru the list— 
ee green beans, corn, baby carrots, 
cohl-rabi, tomatoes, spinach, aspara 
rhubarb, green apple sauce, beets, — 
all the fruits that came to the. local 
markets. 
How Many Quarts Today? 
Anything was grist that came to my 


mill. It got to be a great joke to greet 
me with: “Well, how many quarts to- 
day? 


Just the same I went right alon, 
I couldn’t stop. I read everything that t 
could get my hands on that said any- 
thing about canning. All my efforts at 
canning other years had been confined to 
fruits, I canned my first quart of vege- 
tables this past season. At the end of 
the season my fruit closet was the most 
beautiful sight that any housekeeper ever 





beheld. I even had a wild notion of hav- 
ing a photographer make a picture of it 
for me, but we are contenting ourselves 
with eating the display—and such meals. 
My family is seven in number with all 
the varieties of likes and dislikes of the 
usual large family, but we can all be 
satisfied. Not one can of all the hun- 
dreds I canned, is in the least spoiled 

and one look at my healthy family would 
convince the most skeptical that cold 
pack canning certainly agrees with one. 

I just wish that I could preach a on 
mon on canning to every homekee 
Lack of proper storing space is no 
rier. I’ve canned and stored and kept 
fruits in a New York flat, a cottage with 
an old-fashioned cellar under the kitchen, 
a farm house with no cellar of any kind, 
the only closet a hole under the stair- 


(Antiseptic) 
for the treatment and prevention of 


PYORRHEA 


(Bleeding—receding gums) 
“FREE’’ sample of powder and educational 
booklet on pyorrhea mailed on request. 
At all druggists or send $1.00 for full 
size package (6 months’ supply). 








AY the click of a button, it floods 
your Sense from cellar to 
t, barn from stable to mow, 
lliant, safe, clean light. 
jobs around the p 


tebe a 











bere are three th that destroy 

your lawns— D: , Buck + 
tain, and Crab Grass. In 
season the Cli will anive 
them all out our- dealer 


should have them — If he has 
not, drop us a line and we wil) 
send circulars and prices 

Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 


Dixon 2: Illinois 
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way as cold, ordinarily as the north = 


but I managed always to have a 
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Cabinet Bf, Co., 4831 Factories Bidg., 

















supply for my table. Now I have a] 
iets basement, heated by the boiler | 
which supplies the hot water heat for the 
floors above. There is no place but ean be 
made to keep all we could put into cans. | 

I’m like the little brook, when on this 
subject, I could just “go on forever,” 
but 1 do so want to do my little bit to 
counteract the terrible lies that have been 
so carefully spread in regard to home | 
canned foods. We have had it here 
quite a little excitement in the Ladies’ | 
Guild, when one member told of reading 
of some mysterious poison that was gen- 
erated in cans of cold packed vegetables. 
Knowing of all the canning that I had 
been domg all the summer they naturally | 
turned to me and asked, have you noticed 
it, has any of your stuff made you sick? 
You know that I never canned vege-} 
tables before and may be I didn’t fix! 
them just right.” 

This was from a roomful of women of 
more than the average amount of brains 
and good common sense. There they 
were swallowing the whole thing bait, 
hook and sinker. The whole lot of them, 
very probably, raised on tin canned foods, 
and I hever heard of a commercial canner | 
that used any but the cold pack method of 
canning. I preached one little sermon 
right there. 

The editor knows my sentiments by 
now, that is if he has/gone this far, 
so. I will just say, “Keep right on with 
your good work and preach Can, Can, 
Can.—Mrs. E. L. K. 

AUNTY HOPEFUL ON WILD 
FLOWERS 

‘“‘There’s as much difference in 
flowers as there is in people,” said 
Aunty Hopeful to one of her 
neighbors, who stopped to leave 
a generous handful of blos- 
soms which had been gathered in the 
woods. “I don’t think there’s any 
kind of a posey that I don’t love, but I 
love some of ’em more than others—just 
as I suppose the good Lord loves some of 
His children a wee bit more than the rest. 
Wild flowers has always touched my heart 
a lot more than these highly cultivated | 
sorts which has to be grown under glass. 
Some of these last is mighty wonderful 
creations but I haven’t never found the | 
charm in ’em that I have in the modest | 
little blossoms which grows in the woods. | 

“The best thing about wild flowers,”’ | 
continued Aunty, “is that they are just | 
their own sweet, natural selves. They 
haven't had no special cultivatin’—no 
unin’, nor sprayin’ nor forcin’ of any 
ind. That’s some thing you can’t say 
of lots of folks. There's a good many | 
of us here at the Corners who can re-| 
member Betsy Buttermore before ever her 
father and mother got it into their heads 
to send her away to beardin’ school to be | 
‘polished off,’ as they called it. Betsy was | 
- a sweet little wild flower as a girl. 
Vell, she went away to school and she 
never come back. 

“No! She didn’t die or run away or| 
elope! The boardin’ school sent her home | 
again all right after Hester and Hezekiah 
had spent a small fortune on the polish- 
in’ proeess—but Betsy wasn’t never the | 
same, She come home wearin’ a bored, | 
peevish look on her face and whenever 
she talked to you, she give you the im-| 
pression that she considered life at the} 
Corners only a little less than actual 
martyrdom, The special cultivatin’ which 
she’d been thru resulted in her bein’ 
able to talk in four languages and sneeze 
in another, as Irwin Almy used to say, 
but her old sweet ways was gone and there 
wasn't anyone but Hester and Hezikiah 
who couldn’t see it. I wouldn't say that 
it’s not possible for man to improve many | 
of the flowers of the fields and woods,” 
concluded Aunty, “but I’m content to! 
have ‘em just as the Lord made ’em. 
They suit me best just as they are.” 
Orin Crooker, 
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Now is the time to Paint 


Acme Quality Paints and Varnishes will save your home, indoors 
and outdoors, from wear and weather; they will protect your farm 
buildings and double the life of your machinery. It is the true spirit 


of thrift to protect every exposed surface with 


ACME QUAL/TY 
PAINTS & FINISHES 


Paints must advance in price and labor is becoming scarcer and more 
costly. ‘There never was a time when it was truer economy to protect 
your house, outbuildings, machinery, implements and furniture wit! 


Acme Quality Paints than at present. 


If it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, varnished or finished 
in any way there’s an Acme Quality Kind to fit the purpose. 


Acme Wuire Leap anp CoLtor Works 
Dept. V, Detroit, Michigan 
































BOSTON MINNEAPOLIS riTTSsevrAaw 

CINCINNAT NASHVILLE FORT WORTH 

DOALLas LINCOLN PORTLAND 

cnHicaco ST. Lovls SALT LAKE CiTY 

TOLEDO SIA MINGHAM LOS ANGELES 
TOPERA SPOKANE 

















‘All My Best 
Customers 
Buy Then’ 


“They tell me that they 
wear better and have 


such a Jasting, snug fit”. 









Get 
EVER- 
WEAR 
forthe whole 
J family— it is a 

sensible economy 





EVERWEAR “Khe 
Flexweev is true to the war- <= 
time spirit of “Service”. 
Its proved durability has made thou- 
sands of darning baskets lighter. 
EVERWEAR is built for comfort — shapes 
perfectly to the foot—no wrinkles, creases or loose fabric. 
The snugness of the Flexweev fit gives a distinctive, dressy appearance to the 
ankle—a neatness that lasts. 
In EVERWEAR Flexweev you will find remarkable durability and permanent 
comfort without the least sacrifice of style. 
You can get "EVER WEAR Everywhere”—and for the whole family. 
Your dealer probably has it in many weights and shades—silk, 
isle and cotton—price 35 cents to $1.25. 
If your dealer can't supply you, write your name 
and address on this ad, tear out and send to 
us. We will see that you are supplied. 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO. 
172-Sth St, Dept. 605 Milwankee, Wis, 
































The advertisements in Successful Farming represent years 
of work and study and a vast amount of knowledge accumulated 
by experts in their various lines. It will pay you to study them. 
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How to Order Patterns 
number and size wanted, as patterns cannot be duplicated 
tern and address your letter to Pattern Dept. Successful Farming. Des Moines, La. at 


Blouse 2427 


14 


2439 


2447 


_ 


REEC 


our name and address plainty 
ull. Be engetas So give correct 
, on of pat- seri 


Write 


and in 
fon (not your own or from your 


Premium Offer 25% cost Staring 22 rede Sent Batterne 








Send 10 centsin silver or stamps f or our Up-to-date 
Catalog Notice: mer, 1918 Catalog, containing 550 designs of 
Childrens’ Patterns, a concise and comprehensive article on dressmaking 


the needle (illustrating 30 of the various simple stitches) all valuable hints t to the home 


and Sum- 
» and 


» also some points for 
er. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


} to Buccesstu | 


our immediate 
; or any two l0ct. or 15-cent patterns! or a 4-year gubscripeion at $1.00. 








A Smart and anges Shirt Waist. 2450—Cool and Comfortable Summer Bon- 2445—A Pretty Lingerie Model. The pat- 
rn ig cut in seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40,| mets for Ladies and Girls. Both designs are sure | tern is cut in four sizes: small, 32-34; medium, 
and 16 inches bust measure. Size 38 re-| to please and will prove effective sun shades. The | 36-38; large, 40-42, and extra large, 44-46 inches 
6 yardsof 35-inch material Price e 10 ets. | pattern, including both styles, is cut in one size, | bust measure. Size medium will require 3'4 yards 
A Pretty Suqumnes Dress. Sleeve in| medium, for ladies and for girls. It requires for | of 36-inch material. Price 10 cents. ‘ 
f two lengths he pattern is cut in seven] No, 1, 144 yards, and for 2, 1%¢ yard of 32- 2432—A Pretty Negligee. The pattern is 
M, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 1 46 inches bust | inch material. Price 10 cents. eut in four sizes: anal, 32-34; medium, 36-38; 
It requires 6 yards of 44-inch material 2422—A Simple Summer Dress. Batiste, | large 40-42; extra large, 44-46 inches bust measure 
nch size, Price 10 cents voile, crepe, dimity, nainsoo< and lawn are nice | A medium size will require 644 yards of 36-inch 
Skirt 2442. Here is stylish and | for this model. The dres: may be finished with or | material. Price 10 cents. 
mination, strating Blouse Pat-| without belt, or trimmed at the waist-line with | 2421—A Serviceable Garment. You may slip 
nd a smart new Skirt Pattern 2442. | rows of shirring, as illustrated. The pattern is cut | it over your best dress when called to help in house- 
2427 is cut in seven sizes $ +6, 38, 40, lin five sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 re-!| hold duties, and be ready for service in a moment. 
i 46 inches bust measure Size 38 wi yuires 2%4 yards of 36-inch material. Price 10} The closing is reversit “le. The pattern is cut in 
t yards of 36-inch mat sl. Skirt 2442 is nts / seven sizes: 34, 36, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
en sizes: 22, 24 28 ), 32 and 31 2437—Just the Dress for Your Growing Girl. | bust measure. Size 38 requires 6 yards of 36-inch 
wa st masurt t will require 25¢ | Here is comfort, good taste and good style. You | material. Price 10 cents. x 
{ 44-inch 1 Iw epar pat- iy finish the dress with a belt over the back or 435—A New and Practical Apron. The 
10 cents for « with a smart sash of ribbon, silk or material. The | pattern is cut in four sizes: small, 32-34; medium, 
A Good Ss orts Suit. Tl I we is] pattern is cut in five sizes: 6, 8, 10,.12 and 14] 36-33; large, 40-42, and extra large, 44-46 inches 
p over the I ; s the fronts rolled | years. Size 8 juires 34% yards of 44-inch ma-| bust measure. Size medium requires 494 yards of 
et a coll r style rhe sh terial. Price 10 cents 36-inch material. Price 10 cents. 
n straight ' lin rhe p 2460-—A Cool, Comfortable Play Dress.| 2419—A Practical, Comfortable Model. 
, r si 14 . 18 and 20 ye The pattern is cut in four sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 | The pattern is cut in seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
qu rds of 44-inch materia vears. Size 4 requires 244 yards of 36-inch ma-j 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 35 will 
) erial. Price 10 cents require 544 yards of 44-inch material. Price 10 
A Pre tty Dress for The Little Mics. | 2465—A Co mfortable Garment for the Lit- | cents 
g effect is gained ng the dress, | tle One. The garment i loose-fitting and will 2424—A Pretty Model With or Without 
1, and insert h or ribbon which ke an ideal pl uy dress. The Pattern is cut in| Bolero. The pattern is cut in four sizes. 6, 8, 10 
ta at t Ihe pattern is cut in| five siz i, 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. Size 4 will re-| and 12 years. Size 8 requives 3 ys ards of 36-inch 
1.6 is Size 6 requires 2°4 | quire 254 vards of 36-inch material Price 10| material for the dress, and *{ y ard for the bolero. 
t ul. Price 10 cent ents Price 10 cents. 





























= -Squibstrom ancK 
)_ Tarm Wiles Note Boo 


Of course we enjoyed the frost and snow 
and crisp, tingling weather, but how glad 
we always are when the May days come! 

Let’s plan to make the little out-of-the- 
way corners grow vegetables or flowers | 
this year, instead of weeds. 

Good pearl buttons, that have become | 
dull from laundering, may be freshened | 
wonderfully by dippnig them in olive oil | 
then rubbing briskly with a flannel cloth. | j 


A little salt th killet before th 
groan is pt in will whmag lat rer Aeros | | — A Fi tti n Gift ; ay oa 


If eracker crumbs are wanted put the | ! The War ay Bride 


crackers in a small sugar or salt sack and | {ij 

















roll. There will be no scattered crumbs. | jf ; #.: 
Busy days are coming for farm wives but | |} The urgencies of the hour suggest practical economiesin || jj 
absent friends should not_be_ neglected. | i} home-making To conserve time and labor is a patriotic obliga- _—| IW 
Try to write frequently. If there is not | tion of the American housewife. Now, more thanevet the owner- | 
time for long letters use correspondence | ff ship of a washing machine is a domestic duty. On farms and in | 
cards—and seal at least one laugh up with communities where electric service is unobtainable or limited, the 


each one. | Tat 
a sondve A | 


If a garment has become too dry to iron The Maytag Laundry Manual 
suggests many thoughts of 


well, go over it with a sponge dampened gge 
with warm water, and roll up for a few | fj . pf ulness yor e sememaie. | 
minutes, when it will be ready for good | ff isfree. Address Dept. £52. 


= hl Mle Uizsher 
When making ginger cookies, if you have {J wih 
cold coffee use it instead of water. It Swinging Pevers/ble Winger 


adds greatly to the flavor. 



























is accepted as the ideal exponent 





Try pouring boiling water over grape ff of laundering efficiency. Always 
fruit and oranges for salads and things ready for service anywhere—in the 
like that. Let stand three minutes and laundry, on the porch orin a con- 
peel. venient, shaded spot out of doors. 


No matter when or where you 


Most of us need to remind ourselves ] want to wash, the little in-built 
that it is as objectionable to spend people’s_ [fj engine — the Multi-Motor —sup- 
time by keeping them waitmg unneces- lies the power. Like the Maytag 


slectric Washer, it has established 
a standard of accomplishment that 
is actually and visibly present. 


THE MAYTAG CO. 


NEWTON, 
IOWA 


sarily, as it would be to spend their money 
which we would not think of doing. 

If patent leather shoes are warmed be- 
fore being put on, there will not be much 
danger of cracking. Warmth makes| | 
the leather soft and pliable. . 

It will pay to remember that a strip of | 
newspaper put under soft material when | . 


sewing it on the machine will prevent | ! 
i Ape hie butiin 


puckering. It is easily removed and a 
straight seam is the result. 
Give vegetables and fruit in some form More ian engine 
te D0 CONSTITED 
WANS USC 
































a large place in the spring diet. These and 
plenty of water are the best preventive of 
spring fever. 

Strength of character, like strength of | 
body, does not come from a few great 














achievements, but from steady, regular | (ie SS SS 

effort thoughtfully directed. ———— 
Ever try a camphor gum night lamp? | ie’ | 

Float a lump of it in a saucer of water and | or ey 1 

light it. It burns slowly, with a pleasant 5 = | 





odor and soft light. A 


Salt added to a kettle of potatoes a little | 
before they are done helps | *p them from 
boiling to pieces and makes them more 
fluffy in mashing. 

A greatmany heartaches would cease if | 
we would all try to be satisfied with our 
own gifts and privileges, and stop envying 
other people theirs. 

You have the advantage over town folk 
in washing linen suits. Put old, dry hay | 
in a large pail and pour se alding w: spn on | 
it, Jetting it stand till the color is 

= | 











is the farmer’s greatest labor saver. Pure, fresh water at the turn of a 
faucet, in your house, in your barn, for your garden, for our lawn, for your stock, for proteo- 
tion against fire—makes it easy to hire ond keep good help, 

Running water in the kitchen, laundry, and bathroom lightens your housework, pays big 
dividends in health and happiness, gives you a better living, bigger crops and greater profits 


VAILE-KIMES WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


are adapted to every water need. Pump hard or soft water from any 
—- of supply. Shallow wells, deep walle, cisterns, lakes, reservoirs, or 
streams. Easily installed, automs tio in ac tion, noiseless in opera- 

ost little to run. Water, gasoline or electric power. V. & K. system 
eohane have been making pumps for 50 yeare and have been pioneers in 
every wortb while development in the industry. Over 80,000 V. & K. 
Systems are in use and giving perfect satisfaction. 


Send for This Free Book ‘THE MODERN WAY’’ 


A copy of **The Modern Way’”’ will be sent Free on request. 
It illustrates and describes the complete line of Vaile-Kimes 
Water Supply Systems. It tells what system to use for any de- 
sired service and how much such a system will cost. Send for 
your copy t af 4x = plumber or jobber in plumbing sup- 
plies about V. ater Systems. 
THE VAILE-_XIMES co., Dept. V. Dayton, Ohio 







then washing the garment. If you 
real linen it should never be starched, but | 
ironed while wet instead. 

Tired of waiting for the young vege- | 
tables to get large enough to use? As soon 
as turnips are marble size, carrots like | 
pencils and onions like finger ends, thin | 
out some and cook them together, serving | 
with a cream sauce. 

Eucalyptus oil will remove grease spots 
from any material without injury. Apply | 
a little Of the oil with a clean piece of | 
flannel and rub gently till the stain dis- | 
appears.—Mrs. F. A. Nise i 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 


HE day on 

which she 

graduates is a 
very important and 
exciting event in 
any girl’slife. For the first time 
perhaps in her whole existence 
she is “the observed of all 
observers,’ as she stands on 
the flower decked platform 
anda little shyly and nervously 
reads her essay beforea terrifying audience. 
But tho it is a red letter day to the little 
“standing with reluctant feet, where 
she must try 
for after all 


maid 
the brook and river meet,” 
to bear her honors modestly, 
she is only one of the ordinary phenomena 
of this lovely month of June. Ev ry year 
thousands of such white robed girls say 
farewell to their alma mater be it school 
or college. This has bee n going on for gener- 
ations too, and mother and even grand- 
mother were all graduates in their day, 
and it is just possible that they know a 
thing or two yet, even if they were not 
educated in our own dear little girl’s 
particular academy. 

So the graduate of 1918 should try to 
remember that she is only one of a group 
even in her own school, and to present a 
~ ally me .ctive picture that group should 
judged as a whole. For one individual 
ax to stand out prominently because she 
a more elaborate dress than the rest 
w no other reason, is the height of 
iste. It is much more effective to 
ill members of the class clothed alike 
than to have some rigged 
crepe 


be 


has 
and I 
bad t 

have 
in plain lawn, 
in silk or chiffon or Georgette 


out 

id others of more modest means in 
Sil ipl r fabrics. In many schools, before 
any of the graduation dresses are pet 
planned, a conference is called by the girl 


who has been elected president of the 
class to decide upon the dresses that shall 
be w it the graduation exercises. The 
material of which they shall all be made is 


orn 








discussed and a vote taken as to what it | 
shall be. Then various details are talked 
about such as sleeve length and skirt 
lengthfor it is important that these 
should all correspond. It does not look 
well to the audience to see a girl at the 
end of the row with short sleeves and a 
dress nearly to her knees, while perhaps 


the girl next her has long sleeves and skirts 


lmost to her ankles. Other details ar | 
ess | ious at a distance and they c mf 
f desir » left to the individual taste 
On the Se ee thea dha ire severa 1| 
small courtesies which the graduate should | 


et in the excitement of leave tak- | 
ing. She should remember to bid goodbye 
to the principal and thank him or her for 
i so kind during all the years at school, 
i she should bid all her other teachers 
goodbye and wish them a pleasant vaca- 
tion And if she gets a chance to say 
ye to her classmates especially those 


who live at a distance, she should take 
pains tO Go 80, 

Many of the mothers of the graduate 
make point to greet the prince} val and 
thank her for all she has done for their 
daughters 

lL} © are, to be sure, only little things 
but it is the little courtesies, the little 
kindn and appreciations that make 

>] int to us all and a heartfelt word 
of thanks, sometimes means much to a 
we teacher whose efforts are not always 

3 well appreciated as they should be. 

The exact manner in which the gradu- 

ation exercises are conducted varies 


according to the school. The program is 
usually made out by the principal in con- 
sultation with the rest of the teachers and 
is rehearsed many times before graduation 
lay 

The custom of sending flowers or dainty 









gifts to the girl graduate is a very pretty 
Father and mother or some other 


one, 


ear relative often gives the girl some | 


simple bit of jewel 
ry, for which she 
has been longing for | 
years, but has be-| 
fore this been con- 
sidered much too young to 
ey Other relatives and | 
riends sometimes send books, 
while flowers are oe offerings 
of the girl's own ial boy | 
friends. Bunches 0 of roses are | 
the prettiest to send td “the queen rose | 
in the rosebud garden of girls,” but sweet | 
peas are also lovely. 

These floral offerings are usually handed 
to the girl graduate either just as she has | 
finished reading her essay or at the close | 
of the exercises, whichever is the custom 
of the school. They arealways unwrapped 
as are the flowers sent in at a theatre 
but they should have attached to them 
the card of the senders. 

Soon after she returns home from the 
graduation exercises, or at any rate, not 
later than the next di ay, the girl should sit 
down and write cordial notes of thanks for 
all her gifts, unless she has already thanked 
the senders in person. And even in the 
latter case, if owing to the crowd of friends 
about her on the great day, she was able 
to say only a few hurried words of thanks 
it is well to show a deeper appreciation o 
the kindness by a well-wendod note. The 
notes should not be stilted but as sweet 
and girlish, as cordial and unaffected as 
yossible. A note something like the fol- 
oo but put into the girl’s own words 
alws ays gives pleasure. 

“My dear Mr. Brown: 

“Thank you so much for the lovely 
flowers that you sent me at my graduation. 
All the girls admired them greatly and you 








May, 1918 


WHY SUFFER 
FROM SEAMS? 


Women who wear Burson Hose 
know what real foot comfort 
means. There are no seams— 
just a smooth soft sole to walk on. 


BURSON 
FASHIONED HOSE 


are shaped in the knitting to fit 
the foot, ankle, and cali. No 
binding—no es. 

Made tn 


Cotton, Lisle, Mercertzed 
and Art Suk 


Bold at Leading Stores 
Booklet Sent Free 


BURSON 
KNITTING Co. 
85 Second St. 
Rockford, Illinois 
















may be sure that I thoroly appreciated 
them. I have always loved roses, and} 
these were such beauties. | 
“With many thanks for your kindness 
in remembering me, 
Cordially yours, 
“Marion Grant. 


“June Eighteenth.” 
If the note is written toan old friend or 
someone the girl knows well she should 
begin it ‘‘Dear’’ instead of ‘““My dear” 
which is considered a little more formal 
than the adjective standing by itsolf. 
These are but small details, yet they 
add greatly to the pleasure of the day and 
the happiness of all concerned.—L. G 


I-3} GeSy LESSORS 
RN \ Baby Raising | 


ee vo 





Teaching Politeness 
Scoose me pease,” piped Billy Boy as 
he scrambled down from his high chair. 
“How in the world do you manage to 
teach that baby such good table man- 
ners?” ecclaimed cousin Mary who was a 
week-end visitor at Helen’s home, 
It had not occurred to me that they 
were unusually good, but we are trying to 


















begin teaching him ordinary politeness 
early enough that it will become a fixed 
habit.” And Helen’s eyes followed the | 
sturdy boy as he pulled out his blocks | 
and began building. 

“But it must take patience to make him | 
use a spoon so handily, say ‘please 
when he wants a drink and ‘excuse me’ 
when he leaves the table. It seems quite 
wonderful to me to see so young a child 
do these things.” 

“T believe it is easier to teach good man- 
ners than to correct bad manners. After 
all, politeness is only a good habit and 
babies form habits so readily that there 
is no excuse for them not having a great 





many of the right kind.” 





Wonderful 
Amb berola_ 


Mr Edison's 4: 






and 

your choice records, too, for 

go ly $1. Pay ‘ie balance at rate of only a few cents "roa dee ey. 

the New Amberoia in your own home before you 

Bend no —~ 4 = Then return if you w 

Book. ee 
pe ound address for our new book an: 

pictures of the New Edison Amberolas 

€.K. BABSON, Leicon Pho 


OUT-WEARS 30 CORN BROOMS 


Guaranteed five years. Wears 
six to eight years. Ratses less 
dust. Doubles life of rugsand 
carpets. Saves $25. te $100, 
Only Half The Work 

4ll for less than six corn- 
jpreome cost. Sample loaned 

to any responsibie house- 
15 DAYS keeper who promises to send it back with- 
in twenty days if she does not wish to pay 
FRE for it. Send No Money: Express Prepaid 


Household R t 
TRIAL 102-108 22nd St. Milwaukee. Wis. 






















—— MAIL ORDER 
KODAK FINISHING 
Haghes: Grade of Work 
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A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate _—s 


For Restoring 
Beauty to Gray and Faded | Hair, 
- bbc. and $1. so at Sruggiste. _. 
















It is easy to 


Pry Geen y your own Clothes 
bye = methods. 


elp Uncie Sam by con- 

clothi Let us show you how. 
‘or Free Literature. 

CLEANING le "Dey Cleaning Co., York, Nebr. 




















“Tt never seemed to me worth while to ' 


put in so much time teaching manners to 
young children. My boy of six is as rude 
as a bear cub, but I am sure he will come 
out all right—plenty of time to acquire 
politeness while in school.” 

“Don’t chance it, Mary, John has told 
me of young men in the University who 
were lovable fellows, but were ostracized 
socially because of their execrable table 
manners.”’ 

“It never occurred to me that my chil- 
dren would not acquire politeness later in 
life by their contact with other people. 

chall I 


You really frighten me—how 
begin to teach manners?’ 

“Just like you would teach anything 
else. Decide on what forms you wish 
the child to use and then insist quietly 
but firmly that they be used.” 

“That would bring open rebellion at our 
house.”’ 

“Of course, it would, but the longer 


you put off the training of the child the | 
ody 


uarder it is to keep his mind and t 
growing in the right direction.” 

“Are you obliged to punish Billy Boy 
to get him to say ‘please?’ ”’ 

“Yes, because he is just like other chil- 
dren and wants his own way. When he 
asks for a drink, he must say ‘please’ 
or he doesn’t get the drink. If he wants 
to climb down from his chair at the table 
before the meal is finished, he must say 
‘excuse me’ or he must sit in his chair. 
In every instance the punishment should 
have such a close connection with the of- 
fense that even this baby sees the justice 
of it.” 

“My children are so mussy at the table. 
They eat in the kitchen when we have 
company.” 

“Mrs. Warner across the street uses 
that plan, but I don’t believe it will bring 
good results. I would prefer to do more 
correcting when the family are alone and 
then allow the children to dine with the 
guests if they are on their good behavior.”’ 

“Do you insist on Billy Boy giving up 
his toys to all the children who come to 
visit him?” 

“Not if the visitor is very selfish and is 
unjust in his demands, but ordinarily I 
try to make Billy Boy understand that 
because the other child is his guest, he 
must be extra generous.” 

“He is too young to understand the 
difference between selfishness and un- 
selfishness.”’ 

“He may not comprehend the exact 
meaning of the words but knows that he 
must ome his well loved things with 
others or not enjoy them himself. 

“Dear me, what a paragon of a mother 
you are, Helen.” 

“No, Mary, I am not, but I believe I 
take this work of mine a little more 
seriously than some.” 

“You certainly do and judging from 
what I see of Billy Boy you are making a 
success of it. I saw a list of ‘don’ts’ in 
your room that I would like to copy.” 

“Here they are—do it now.” 

Don't put off teaching your child 
politeness until he is older—begin today. 

Don’t, forget that good manners are & 
modern necessity. 

Don’t forget to be polite when you speak 
to a child—he is a close observer. 

Don’t blame your child for rudeness. 
He has had bad home training. 

Don’t forget that good manners are 
only good habits of speech and actions. 
Politeness acquired in baby days becomes 
automatic in maturity.—Mary T. Watts. 


A SCREEN SECRET 

Try having part of your upstairs fly 
screens fastened Gh hinges so that they 
can be swung open. Many of the screens 
which are supposed to slide up and down 
easily, are difficult to move because of 
the swelling and shrinking of the wood 
and rusting of metal parts. It is incon- 
venient to have no place out of which a 





duster, dry mop, or piece of bedding may 
be shaken-—E.G. W. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Mrs. CHAPIN SAYS 


October 14, 1917. 








Nujol Laboratories, 
Standard Oil Company, (New Jersey), Bayonne, New Jersey. 
Dear Sirs : 

I don’t think there was ever anybody, man, woman or child who was or is more 
constipated than my little three year old boy was. Why sir, he was so bad before 
we him the Nujol that we would have to leave his bowels unmoved for three 
or four days, use almost a quart of water in a syringe to move them. The 
poor little fellow would almost go into spasms and his father could never stay in 
the room where he was. It would take almost an hour’s work to get them to move. 

He had been constipated for two years. I think these patent medicines did it. 

We tried four different doctors, one a well known specialist, but none could help 
him. Three advised operations, said it was the only cure. I have always had a 
horror of operations and I guess always will. 

We were going to try a well known woman doctor who claims she cures with- 
out an operation, when I coaxed my husband to let me try Nujol. I had read so 





much about it, I told him even if it didn’t help him it would hot hurt. We tried 
er a day, one after each meal, then as his 


the dose as per directions. We used two bottles 


it, started giving him three 
bowels moved better we dec 
and a half and we cured him. 

He has not taken a drop of it since last June. Again I say, God Bless Nujol, 


and I will never be without it or cease to recommend it. 
463 Kiefaker St., Dayton, Ohio. Mrs. J. Chapin. 


Nujol will help your child. 
It’s absolutely harmless. Try it. 
Ia packages bearing Nujol trademark—never in bulk. 


At every drug store. Send 50c. and we will ship 
new kit size to soldiers and sailors anywhere. 





‘‘Regular as 
Clockwork”* 





Write for free 
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| ot A all 


f/ Saved $3 Oe 
On My Home! 













common in our core 
respondence. Right 
now is the time to 
build Gordon -Van 
Tine Ready-Cut 
Houses. Less la- 
bor; quicker build- 
ing; saveon lumber 
—everything cut to 










fit. Distinctive homes at guaranteed prices. Not Ready-cut hon 
if you prefer, Material el? standardized grades. ——— promptly 4 tea 
here. Over 100,000 customers — some near you. ve $200 to Please endme FREB 
ion-Van Tine way. books checked below 








the Gord 
Write for book, 200 plans, photos, lowest prices. Model farm- 


ilt-i nvenien . » Plans, 
houses, built-in co: ces, etc, Send coupon today. (2572N) 0 . 
ing Plan Book. 

(0 Bldg. Material Catalog. 

DJHome Accessory Catalog. 


Gordon-VanTineGo. / 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


6740 Gordon mite 









MOTORCYCLES 


Selected from used machine stock . 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 

money 
all prices. 


LANG, 1704 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 


offers exceptional opportunities to the farmer 
stockman and investor. Sure crops by ordinary 
farming methods. Harvest every year—not once 
in awhile. No irrigation ndid climate, ex- 
@ellent water, geod mashots. You ean do better in the Judith 


Fecal ge gage™ eee We Sessa 


Successful Farming Ads Are Guaran- 


4 m 
Send for list. 

















teed. Read Them. 

















Uncle Sam’s 
Fighting Boys Wear 
IRONCLAD KHAKI 
Twill Cloth 


You men and women of his “‘home 
guard”’ should wear this patriotic 
economy cloth, too. It’s fast sulphur 
dyed and wears like leather. 
SHIRTS, PANTS AND OVERALLS 
made of the genuine Ironclad Khaki 
(the kind Uncle Sam uses) carry the 
yellow “‘army’’ label, like the above. 
Look for it in the garment before 
you buy. 


Write today for free samples of Ironclad 
Khaki Cloth, and Miss Ironclad Khaki, the 
kid glove finish ladies’ overall cloth. 


Garments on sale by dealers—everywhere 
FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING Co. 
Manufacturers of Cloth Only 
123 Market Place Baltimore, Md. 


non Onno 
‘Can with Tin Cans” 


Less than half the cost of glass, more sanitary 














bec ause you cook after seal ng, absolutely air- 
tight, lis mht ticht and un bre akable. With the 
—_— ee Home Can Sealer, you can seal 2 or 3 


eans a minute. Then cook and put away or sell. 


Low Cost — Air-tight — No failures 


Don’t waste fruit or vegetables — can for the 
fut It’s easy with a Burpee. Start a can- 
ni business. Ample supply of cans assured, 


W: ri ite for facts and prices. 


BURPEF 


HOME CAN 







Less 
SEALER than 
Child pelr 
can cost 
operate ° of 


States Metals Company 
Dept.A 30Church Sthewk 


Save Shoe Money 


We ll send you a pele of these strong, heavy, long- 
wearing shoes with strong, heavy wazed stitched 
barnyard-proof uppers, nailed real Tr 
soles, best leather insoles, be’ 
— tongue. m ene Oe. ota 
w id, for 
$3.59. Si5e06 to 12, Extra 
wide, EE If not satisfied 
we refund your money. 
Order before price advances. 
Bargain Catalog F ree 
EDW. P. SCHMIDT CO. 
17 Third Street 



















THE WORLD'S BEST 


‘FARMERS’ BOOKKEEPING 





» “Noll’s Farmers’ Simplified 
Ace« cunting System" > wi 


SYSTEM” 


pe S MP 1 I 
; I 
System t Government Officials |} nd 

Farmers Must Keep 
Be . NEW INCOMI TAX 
) World's Best, 

Sin t, Cheapest 1Only r System « 

Mts $5 00 ! 

2< wer AGENTS WANTED. 
\ Federal Farm Bureau, 1205 Stock 


Exchange Bidg., No. 30 No. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 











} | meats cut fine, 2 eggs, 


| minutes. 


| milk, 


aa fine, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


USING DRIED FRUITS 


corn flour, 4% 


Prune Cake (large)—1 ec. 
barley flour, 2 ¢. white flour, 1 tsp. 
2 tsp. baking powder, 2 tsp. cin- 
namon, 4 tsp. powdered cloves, 4 tsp. 
salt, }¢ ec. sugar, 4 ¢. stewed apricots 
cut fine, 24 ¢. stewed prunes (seeded 
and cut fine), 28 Cc. corn syrup, 1 c. nut 
1¢ c. butter melted. 

Mix and sift dry ingredients. Add the 
apricots, prunes, corn syrup, nutmeats, 
and eggs well beaten. Beat vigorously 
for two minutes. Add the melted butter. 
Pour into a large loaf cake pan lined with 
waxed paper. Bake in a moderately slow 
oven for 114 hours, This cake is de- 
licious swerved warm with whipped cream. 

Apricot Gems (twenty-five). 2 ec. 
corn flour, 1 ¢. rye flour, 2 c. white flour, 
2 tsp. soda, 4 tsp. baking powder, 
tsp. salt, 44 e. sugar, 1'4 c. cooked, un- 
sweetened apricots, 3 well beaten eggs, 
16 e¢. apricot — 11g ec. buttermilk, 
2 ‘thsp. melted lard 

Mix and sift dry ingredients. Add the 
apricots, juice and buttermilk. 


c. 


soda, 


eggs, 


Beat for two minutes. Add the melted 
lard. Fill well-buttered muffin pans half 
full. Bake in a moderate oven 20 minutes. 

Saked Fruit Custard.—2 ec. stale 
bread-crumbs, 2 ¢ - dried peach sauce, un- 
sweetened, 3 eggs, \% tsp. salt, 2 c..milk, 
24 ¢. corn syrup, 2 tsp. lemon extract, 2 
tsp. vanilla. 


Mix the bread crumbs and the dried 
peach sauce and allow to stand for five 
Beat the eggs and add the salt, 
corn syrup, lemon extract and | 
vanilla. Add the soaked crumbs and | 
dried peaches. Pour into a well-but- 
tered baking-dish. Bake in a moderately 
slow oven for forty minutes. Serve hot or 
cold with cream. 


Date Bread (two loaves). 2 ¢. corn/ 
flour, 1 ¢. barley flour, 3 ¢. conservation | 


a, 3 tsp. baking-powder, 3 tsp. salt, 14 

. sugar, 1 c. bran, 3 ¢. dates seeded and 
2 eggs well beaten, 314 ec. milk. 

Mix and silt dry ingredients. Add 
the bran and dates and blend thoroly. 
Mix the egg and milk, and add to the first 
mixture. When thoroly combined, pour 
into two well-buttered loaf cake pans. 
Allow to stand for twenty minutes, Bake 
sixty minutes in a moderate overn.. (This 
bread is very nutritious and extremely 


| good for children.) 


| cold water, 1 


Apricot Tapioca Pudding (twelve por- 
tions). ; granulated tapioca, 1 ec. 


25 e. 
tsp. salt, 


c. boiling water, 4 


14 ¢. corn syrup, 1 ¢. cooked, dried apri- 
cots, unsweetened, 14 ec. nut meats cut 
fine, 2 tsp. lemon extract. 


Soak the tapicoa in the cold water for 
five minutes. Add the boiling water, salt, 
and corn syrup. Cook in a double boiler 
ee fifteen minutes, or until the tapioca is 


transparent. Add the apricots, nut- 
meats, and lemon extract. Cook for five 
minutes more. Pour into serving dishes. 


Serve very cold with cream. 
Steamed Apple Pudding (ten portions) 
} c. bread crumbs, 2 c. thick apple sauce, 1 


le. milk, 14 e. corn syrup, 1 c. flour, ly 
tsp. se oda, 2 tsp. baking powder, 4 tsp 
salt, 14 tsp. cinnamon, 2 eggs well beaten, 
2 thsp. melted lard. 

Mix the bread crumbs, apple sauce, and 
milk, and allow to stand for five minutes 
Add the corn syrup. Mix and sift the 
flour, soda, baking powder, salt and cin- 
namon. Add these and the eggs to the 
first mixture, and beat vigorously for two 
minutes. Add the melted lard. Fill well 


ittered pudding molds half full. Steam 
an hour and a half. Serve hot or cold 
cream.—Helen Cowles LeCron and 
Bennett Weaver. 


for 
with 
Louise 


Cut hams will not mould if the cut end 


Wanted srs SD 2. LevAngeen tal | is rubbed with vinegar each time. 
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S AVE time and money 

—it is as easy as 
combing. The Ucan 
Safety lair Cutter cute 
your hair evenly, 
smooth!ly— whatever 
simply by combing. wo 


length you want, 
specially honed hair-cutting blades each side of 
the comb dothe work. As valuable as your safety 


razor. Get your Ucan today from your dealers 
or direct from us on receipt of price. Only $2.00 
for outfit complete in Khaki Kit— weighs only two 
ounces. If you want handsome outfit in leather 
case, send $2.75. Send for your Ucan today. 


UCAN SALES CORPORATION 
1052. Woolworth Bldg. New York City 


U C AN ities Hair Cutter 


“Easy as Combing” 

















Bs 





some styles, 


guaran 
wear and 
or MONEY BACK, absolute 
$5.00 value—while they 


No Extra Charges 
No charge for big Extreme P: ops or 

Boi, irs fone or ot Pocket Paps. no ener 
Sosa Pt Sono barge er 


yy > 








~ Simplest Fresh 
\ Water System 
Easy to install, simple 
in operation—no floats 
or levers to get out of order. 
Pump need not be downin 


well—place it in barn or house—con- 
venient to get at—no freezing. 





t of your 
turn of a faucet. 


the 





With the 


Stewart 
Handy 
Worker 


Time and money can be saved when you oWn a 
Stewart Handy Worker. Enables you to do your own 
repair work on auto, tractor, farm implements and 
other machinery. It's a workshop in itself. Consists of 
strong vise, up to 4% inches, 4 inch Jaw: pipe vise up 
to 1%4 Inch pipe: two speed drill press: substantial 
anvil; three speed grinding wheel, 5 inches by 1 inch; 
cutting hardie, etc. Weighs 90 Ibs. boxed. Co mplete 
only $14.00. Money refunded If not entirely satisied. 
If you cannot get it a your dealer's, send us $2 and 
pay balance on arriv 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 

Dept. K, 1?th St. & Central Ave.. Chicago 


Get Cash for Your Farm 


or other real estate. Anykind. Anywhere. The Simplex 
Plan will show you oy No commission to pay. Valu- 


able information FRE 
THE SIMPLEX CO., Dent 70, 1123 Broadway, New York 


ATENT be valuable. Write me. 


torney’s fee until patent is allowed. Fst. 1882 
“Inventor's Guide” Free. FRANKLIN H. 
HOUGH. 516 Loan & Trust Bidg.. Washington, D, C. 
By using the index on page 4 you can 
readily locate any ad in this issue-~ 









































MAY MUSIC OFFERINGS 
All the composers and publishers are 
devoting most of their time to music for 


the soldiers and sailors. The government 
has published a book, pocket edition con- 
taining the words of the songs that are the 
most popular with the soldiers. The words 
of the first two songs in this month’s list 
are found in this book. 

Following is the list of the December 
music coupon, which expires May 3lst. 
Send in your order for these with this 
month’s coupon. 

Vocal: That’sa Mother’s Liberty Loan, 
10 cents, Hurrah for Good Old Santa 
Claus, 10 cents, Silent Night, Holy Night, 
10 cents, I Think of Home and Mo 
When It’s Christmas Time, 10 cents, 
Carmena, 5 cents. 

Instrumental: Turquoise, (December), 
25 cents, Christmas 10 cents, Santa 
Claus March, 10 cents, of Shep- 
herdess, 5 cents, La Czarina Mazurka, 5 
cents. 

Vocal 

Send Me a Curl, by Jeffrey O’Hara. 
(d-e). The composer of this song was the 
first man engaged by the government to 
send the boys away with a song and he has 
charge of the singing in the largest camp 
in United States, at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 
You will know from this that this song is 
very popular. 
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Don’t Send a Penny 


These Len-Mort work and outdoor shoes are such wonderful value 
that we gladly send them, no money down. You will find them so well- fj 
made and so stylish and such a big money saving 
bargain that you will surely keep them. So don’t hesitate. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will send a pair of 
your size. No n for you to pay higher prices when 
you can buy direct from us—and know what you are 
getting before you payevenapenny. Why pay $5.00 _— 
and $6.00 for shoes not near so good. Actnow. Mail 
the coupon today while the special offer holds good. 


Great Shoe Offer 


We can’t tell you enough about these shoes 
here. This shoe is built to meet the demand of 4 
























Morton & Co. 
—- = Chicage 
the Len-Mort Shoes 

Pe 1 will pay $3.65 on ar- 
rival, e them carefully. 









Li'l Liza Jane, by Countess Ada de 
Lachau. (b-d). Adopted as one of the 
official “Cheer Up” an “Marching Son 
by the “Army Camp Director.” e 
boys are never too tired to rally and sing 
this song. It has a melody that you can’t 
forget. 

I Wish You All the Luck in the World, 
By Olman. (e-e). A mother and a 
sweetheart’s cheery, goodbye message to a 
soldier leaving for France. Written in 
march time. 

There’s a Service Flag Flying at Our 
House, by Brown. (d-e). The sentiment 
of this song appeals to all who have one of 
their family in service. 


When Evening Shadows Fall Polla.. 
(d-e). A good sentimental alte, with a 
very melodious accompaniment which 


wcarries the melody. 
Instrumental 

Spring Flowers, by Wood, Grade 4. 
Just as the name implies this is one of 
those bright and catchy pieces, we all love 
to hear and play. 

Military Waltz by Frederick Logan, 

Grade 4. This is a medley waltz of pa- 
triotic melodies arranged by the well 
known composer of Missouri Waltz. Has 
the same irresistible rhythm. 

Shower of Roses by May, Grade 3. A 
reverie full of melody, written in waltz 
time. A favorite with teacher and pupil, 
it is one of the most popular reveries on 
the market. 

National Echoes, by Ellis, Grade 3. 

A medley of patriotic melodies splendidly 
arranged. Suitable to be played at any 
patriotic meetings 

Columbian Patrol by Phelps, Grade 3. 
A very lively march, not hard to play and 
very effective. 





MAY MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires October 3lst, 


Vocal 
Send Me a Curl, 30 cents. 
L 
I 
T 


1918.) 


i'l Liza Jane, 30 cents. 

Wish You All the Luck in the W orld, 10 cents. 

her's ° Service Flag Flying at Our House, 

10 cen 

When eadtes Shadows Fall, 10 cents. 
Instrumental 

Spring Flowers, 30 cents. 

Military Waltz, 10 cents. 

Shower of Roses, 10 cents. 

National Echoes, 10 cents. 

Columbian Patrol, 10 cents. — 10 cents. 


Mark X after as —y~4 5 => as you care to 


Me for, Write name and address plainly. 

RS SR OER EP FP 
i Mieke (:dbdwenwedaue PiRscseatiddacus 

Raden Lowuade> Feccoeddncdeetukeeta abana 


If 1 am not satisfied, will send them back 
and you will refund my money. 





eeeeeceeeeeeeee 





eee nee eeeneee PPrrerrr tet rite iti | 


ee eeereeeeeetereneee See eeeeeeseceeeseee 
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Junior Soldiers Are Helping America Win the W ar 
Enlist Today And Get Your Junior Soldiers Badge 


YS, Girls! Have you joined the Junior Soldiers of the Soil Agust 
girls ten to eighteen years of age, are enlisting every day; and 
army of at least one hundred thousand producers to heip win ee war. ou can enlist 
r you desire a loan or not—just send a three cent stamp to cover cost of Badge 
and mailing charges, and I will send you the JUNIOR SOLDIER BADGE, special copy of 
the ARMY PLEDGE, (both in national colors) and other matter of vita] interest, all helpful 
to boys and girls. Write me what you expect to raise and do to help win the war. If you 
a loan to buy a calf, pig, poultry or seed let me know. 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, 


mman der- ta-chief 








Farm boys and 
to raise an 


Successful Farming 
Moines, lewa 


a OLE a —_— 


Stgn This Pledge, Tear Of At Dotted Line 


| 


ind Send In Today, With A 3 Cent Siamp. 





PLEDGE JUNIOR SOLDIERS OF SOI ARMY 


As a loyal comrade of the ‘Junior Soldiers of the Soil’ 


fas I pledge my support to my country in the production of food 
"and feed in time of war and peace 

pm I will encourage the U. 8. boys’ and girls’ clubs; follow safe 

"methods of farming and so maintain the fertility of our farm for 


future generations 
Jum I will help prevent waste on the farta, practice thrift and econo- 

and invest what I can in U. 8. Thrift Stamps or Liberty 
Bonds as long asthere is need. 
I will ew tivace integrity, honesty, 
good cituzenship. 
5 I will alwaye champion liberty, 
~~“by the people; honor My Creator and My Coun.ry aad practice 
the Golden Rule in dealing with others. 

Motto “Loyalty and Service’’ 


industry and other traite of 


righteousness and government 








Town 


State 


"(AGE 10 to 18) 


If you desire a loan write the word Yes, 


—S[. FL a 





MOTORCYCLE 











$50 and up buys the best motor- se let us help market sev teemn Gest cclevenase 


cycle on the market. Our large 


stock including every make and LANCASTER & ALLWINE, PATENT ATTORNEYS 


427 OURAY BUILDING, WASHINGTON. D.C. 























model must be sold at once. 

chines in perfect condition. Re- “RAISE BELGIAN HARES FOR US” 
chines in ect condit 

pair. parts for motorcycl We furnish the stock and pay you $6 to $12 per pair. 
about one half price. Write fo An wceptionally good pro tion for any man, 
complete list today. Browm Cycle Coa., or chiid. Fivdends on email toveat= 
Dept. M, 3018 E. 9ist Street, Chicago, IIlinois United "FoR Tabet, washington, ta. 
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Publisher and Editor of Successful Farming 
On Their Way to Battle Front 


Mr. E. T. Meredith, Publisher, and 
Alson Secor, editor of Successful Farm- 
ing sailed a few days ago bound for 
England, France and the western battle 
front. They are members of a com- 
mission selected by the United States 
Government and invited by the British 
Government to come to Europe to learn 
what the European allies have done to 
help win the war and meet the problems 
of various kinds that have arisen. They 
will tell these nations what America has 
done, what she has planned to do, and 
what she will do to help the allies 
win the world war. Our representatives 
will be gone about six weeks and expect 
to visit every place in the allied countries 
where they can learn anything that will 
be of value and interest to America. 


— 





Alson Secor, Editor 


Meredith was called to Washington last fall and 


Mr. 
since that time has been giving almost his entire time 


to his country. He is going on this trip so that he can, 
if possible, be of greater service to America. 

When he has seen what our allies in Europe have 
accomplished, when he has visited the battle front and 
has seen the need there of men and supplies, he will 
undoubtedly be better able to help this country to 
defend herself against the enemy. 


Mr. Secor wants to learn how the warring nations have 
been able to produce as much food as they have when so 
many of their men have gone to war and when so much 
of their territory has been devastated. He, too, expects 
to learn everything he can that will be of interest to 
readers of Successful Farming. 

Two days after they sailed, Mr. Secor wrote us a letter, 
telling something of their experiences on board ship, 
part of which was as follows: 


yor - th a Somewhere at sea on 
OTT ean i wine how nx wiv we are awaiting e safe . . 
7 : , : a Saturday night in March. 
return of Mr M ith nd Mr, S« r ind with how neuch To the friends at home: ' _— ” 
nos . " ‘ fre letters from tl . =: 
erest we are looking for “ USS Letter adborsemens : You know by now that I was unexpectedly called to report 
Every one connected th Successful Farming is vitally for sailing a day sooner than was planned, hence the departure 
ted in the war M. st of us have some relative in the without goodbye. 
e who is either now in France or soon to be there. So far the trip has been a delight. The seais calm. The 


We at Su boat trembles Searcely more than our building by =e vibration 





cessful Farming are looking forward to e talks 
out their trip vod Mr Meredith ep cet _ of the presses. The weather has been clear and cold. 
We all want to know how our boys are getting along over At night we plow alongin utter darkness, not even a lighted 
ere. We want to know the details of their daily life, how cigar is allowed on deck. The gunners have had their crack at 
well they are fed, and of the things that have been done to targets, and we have all had our boatinstructions. It hardly 
ike them as comfortable as possible seems as if all these precautions were necessary for within, as 
Mr. Secor expects to give all this to the readers of Successful I write, there is music and singing and dancing—real civilized 
Farming and we know you, too, will be just as interested as we everyday life—while out in the darkness lurks the beast of Kul- 
ea . ‘ ture—at least we must assume he does and be prepared. 
I can't tell you the interesting things that have thus far 
If they return in time, we hope the first article may appear been made a part of a new experience, but if I live to get back, 
the June number, but feel sure we can promise an interesting . will tell the m to you some noon hour, or in a series of talks if 
not later than the July issue yu can stand it 
In any event. the June number will be an interesting one Mr. Meredith will be full, too, of a big subject—that of win- 
Space w ull n¢ t perr it us to tell 5 uu of all the good things that ning the war 
this issue will contain, but you should know about the two ar- Sincerely yours, 
Ho emeiewalbed 6 Wee mee ALSON SECOR. 
elles a a The High Cost of Carelessness 
Saving The Vv ar Time Wi be at Carelessness is the cause of the loss of many millions of 


dollars every year 

In an article which will appear in the June number, Mr 
Wm. Johnson will tell of a number of instances that have come 
to his personal attention which have caused disastrous results 


Wheat is the most needed of all food supplies at present 
Every bit of waste must be eliminated if possible 


Wheat" Mr. W. 8 


In this art Saving the War Tim 
. } nhing er of things that if carefully noted will to many of his neighbors. 
, ieee aerate oe aeeall arvenen, 4 f . Just a little thought could have prevented any of them. 
t ands ushels of this much needed product of your Every one is careless sometimes, but a careful reading of this 
Be sure to read this article in June Successful Farming urticle will help you to avoid some of the losses that have be- 
Ix ind w I sting r wheat crop fallen others 
Other Plans For June 
r arti f interest Every department will be well filled with various suggestions 
' - i rent members of the family 
" fail t et ti June number, be sure to write us promptly. 
h. ful Farming 
oT . _ . . “9 O° 
The Best For The Farm Family 
— : : ) .— " & » aiites ; 
es 2: Meredith, ij ublisher, Des Moines, lowa 
- & - > — a = - - 9 ee ee ~ = - 
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Darling in the New York Tribune 
TIRED OF GIVING? YOU DON’T KNOW WHAT IT IS TO BE TIRED. 


THESE HAVE GIVEN EVERYTHING—WHAT HAVE YOU DONE? 

















Kirby in the New York World 
“THAT'S MY FIGHT TOO" 
GETTING INTO IT 




















Pease in the Newark Evening News 
“RELOAD” 
As our fathers fought the savage, we fight the Hun 


THE THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 








CURRENT 
CARTOONS 





























. aiedaetes a 
Darling in the Des M oines Register 


THE CONDUCT OF THIS DEPARTMENT WILL NEVER NEED 
A CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 








* 











Furm the News (Dayton) 
ANOTHER GERMAN SUBSTITUTE 




















OUR HOME 


Vise ond 


PITIED THE FOE 
le-was during the nerve-racking period | 
of waiting for the signal to attack that a| 
seasoned old sergeant noticed a young | 
soldier fresh from home, visibly affected 
by the nearness of the coming fight His | 
face was pale, his teeth chattering and his 
knees tried to touch each other. It was 
nervousness, but the sergeant 
thought it was sheer funk. 
lompkins,” he whispered, “‘is_ it 
trembling you are for your dirty skin?”’ 
“No, no, sergeant,” said he, making a 
brave attempt to still his limbs. “I’m 
trembling for the Germans; they don’t 
know I'm here.”’ 


sheer 


COMPLETELY SCRAMBLED 





\ case of new-laid eggs upon his back. 
the toiler made his way along the pave 
ment 

Guess what happened ‘ 

It did! 

Ruefully the man regarded the scat- 
tered debris of shells and running yolks 
Chen he proceeded gingerly to collect the 
few eggs that had remained unbroken. 

\ passing pedestrian volunteered a 
cheering word 


“My poor man!” he exclaimed. “Have 
you dropped your eggs?”’ 

The luckless one scowled. 

“Oh, no, sir!” he answered, acidly. 


“No, indeed! I'm just giving a free dem- 
onstration of our new system of open-air 
cooking. I’m making an omelet!” 


DYING BY INCHES 

Seth Woodbury was a tight-fisted old 
farmer. When his brother William died, 
it was said that Seth had even grudged 
the money for proper medical care. Seth 
hitched up and drove to town to have a 
notice of his brother’s death inserted in 
the local paper 

There ain't no charges, be there?” he 
wked anxiously. 

“Oh, ves, indeed,”’ answered the editor, 
our rate is a dollar an inch.” 

Cracky!”’ muttered the old man; ‘‘an’ 
Bill six foot two!”’ 





EFFICIENCY 
lhe bravery and simplicity of the native 
soldiers of India is proverbial in the 
British Army. One of these, in the cam-| 
paign in Germarm East Africa, was in 


charge of a railway station, where he was 
hesieged by the enemy This was the 
wire he sent to headquarters 

One hundred Germans attacking sta- 
tion Send immediately , one rifle and one 
hundred rounds of ammunition 


SPEAKING OF SUBMARINES 
Father, what kind of beasts were the 
rams they used so much in the Civil War?” 
Chey were probably the ancestors of 
the ewe boats of today, my boy.” 
form beside 
Neither sob 


the still, white 
those which had gone before. 
or sigh forced is way from her heart, 
robbing as tho it would burst. Suddenly 
ery pierced the air—a heart-rending 
ick! Then silence prevailed. Presently 
nother cry, more terrible than the first 
ros Then all was still save for a low 
gurgling which seemed to well up from her 
rv soul Quietly she rose and walked 


She laid 





way. She willlay another egg tomorrow. 


Unpwi: 








DISHEARTENED 
“And why did you reform and become 
a poor but honest mechanic, when you 
were the most skilled safe-opener in the 


world?” we asked the former cracksman. 
“T tried to open a‘ window in a railroad 
coach one day,” was the reply, “and my 
failure took all the heart out of me.” 


INDORSEMENT 

“T want to get this check cashed,” said 
the young wife to the paying teller at the 
ban . 

“Yes, 
tho.” 

“Why, my husband sent it to me. He 
is away on business.” 

“Yes, madam, but just indorse it 
Sign it on the back please, and your hus- 
band will know we paid it to you.” 

She went back to the desk and in a 
couple of minutes came back with the 
check indorsed: 

“Your loving wife, Edith.’ 


madam; you must indorse it, 


SAFETY FIRST 
asks a Missouri paper, “does 


“Why,” 
stand at the head in raising 


Missouri 
mules?”’ 

““Beeause,”” says another paper,” ‘‘that 
is the only safe place to stand.’ 


SURE 


—, 





Lady: “What is that peculiar odor I 


jset from that field?’ 


“That's fertilizer.”’ 
“Oh, for the land’s sake!”’ 
“Yes, lady.” 


“armer: 
Lady: 
Farmer: 


NOT MUCH BAIT 


May, 1918 


AMUSEMENT PAGE 


A HARD KNOCK 

During the cross-examination of a 
young physician in a lawsuit, the plain- 
tiff’s lawyer made disagreeable remarks 
about the witness's youth and inexperience. 

“You claim to be acquainted with the 
various symptoms attending concussion 
of the brain?’ asked the lawyer. 

“T do.” 

“We will take a concrete case,”’ con- 
tinued the lawyer. “If my learned friend, 
counsel for the defense, and myself were 
to bang our heads together, would we get 
concussion of the brain?” 

The young physician smiled. “The 
probabilities are, he replied, “that the 
counsel for the defense would.” 


NO REAL DANGER 








“He's perfectly quiet, ladies,” remarked 
the liveryman to the two girls who were 
about to hire a horse and rig, “only you 
must takecare tokeep the rein off histail.” 

“We won't forget,”’ they replied. 

When they returned the liveryman in- 
quired how they had got on. 

“Splendidly,” they exclaimed. ‘We 
had one rather sharp shower, but we took 
turns holding the umbrella over the horse’s 
tail, and he didn’t get a drop on it.” 


“There is one way in which a man is 
very unlike a house.” 

*'T know of several. But what’s yours?”’ 

“He is full of fire after he is put out.” 


ANSWER TO THECIRCLE SQUARED 
e_sca sc iB 











Two men were discussing as to what > 
Noah did to pass away the time on board rNURES 
= be del 1 deal-of fichiae.” , 2 be eee 
“i guess he did a good deal of fishing, ° 
suggested the ardent angler. CREASE 
But someone is always ready with a wet .- e623 Bae 
blanket. “He couldn't do much fishing : 
with only two worms,” was the retort. ESTEEM 
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THE FARM DOT MYSTERY 


Draw a line according to number. Dra 


Notice: 


Do not send it to us as we are printing it merely for your pleasure and not a contest. 


w straight through the numbers from point to point. 
Prices are given 


for subscriptions, but not in connection with this drawing. 
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Three Great Influences that , 7 
Benefit Farm Life M TheLony Ble Chinoney | 


Burner gives Gas Stove |; 
The Rural Free Delivery brings the daily news of the world 4 Comfort 

to your front gate—Farm Magazines widen rural America’s 
scope of interest. 

New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves bring new comforts, con- 
veniences and time saving to the farm wife. The Long 
Blue Chimney Burner of the New Perfection Stove gives 
gas stove comfort with kerosene oil—banishing forever the 
coal hod and ash pan. 

A New Perfection Oil Cook Stove takes the drudgery out 
| of kitchen work, shortens the hours required for preparing 
meals and gives you more time out of the kitchen—eco- 
nomical and saves coal. 








— 
The U.S. Fuel Administration authorizes us to 
say that it considers the use of oil cook stoves and oil | 
heaters at this time a very important help in the | 


| 


necessary conservation of coal for war purposes. 

















The Long Blue Chimney Burner lights and heats instantly; 
a . : r ~ COMPLETE THE KITCHEN 
turns every drop of oil into clean, intense heat. The flame : 

: ° . ° . With a New Perfection Kerosene 
stays where you set it—high or low. It is the fastest cooking Water Heater. Gives you steaming 
oil burner made. The burners are made of brass—last hot water quickly for kitchen, laundry 
for years and bath. Ask your dealer or write 


; . . s for folder No. 318, 
New Perfection Ovens, with glass doors, bake perfectly. 
































me 
Fit any stove. 
Buy your New Perfection Oil Cook Stove and Oven at any good hardware 
or housefurnishing store, or write us for New Perfection booklet. 
THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
7431 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
Made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Co., Lid., Scrnia, Ontario 
L_ ~ 
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that line must come the strength ot the 


AMERICAN # RED CROSS 


—The great organization of mercy, whose activities 
know no bound in territory, no limit in service. 


' ‘ , , 
IN ( \ uteer, organization, authorized by Ce 


\ b the War iby partment enthusiastic ally 
‘ 


in reer in ¢ ry War-torn All qd countr and 


r published, « are availa bh through the 


the Red Cross War Fund is spent for war relief. 


han war purposes (such as t! Halifax 
(5 ire taken care of out of membership dues, and the interest which 
War Fund h made actually available for war retief at least 

ol ] t | every dollar « yntributed. 





You May Stay at Home 


7OU—"* The Man with the Plow’’—may look far afield, your thoughts 
mav be of the boys in the trenches, you may even feel a strange 
tugging at the elbow, but your task just now is to plow and plant 
and produce. Your fight is in the “‘supporting line.’? And from 


United States Gow't. Comm. on Public Information 





May,, 1918 








Theatrocitiesofourenemieshavemade ing the sick and wounded, feeding and 
“ tering doubly great, but that suf clothing the destitute, rebuilding de- 
fering is being relieved by the Red Cross. vasted lands—even preparing crippled 
In Belgium, in France, in Serbia, in soldiers for new lives of greatest useful- 
\ menia-= vhe eve S € 1] ness and inde pe ndence. And for this 
I the Red ¢ \ ] creat work your money is needed. 














This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 


Successful Farming Publishing Co. 
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